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ARCH ZXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE annual meeting will be held at 
Dorchester, under the presidency of the 
Most Hon. the Marquess Camden, K.G. 
It will commence Tuesday, Aug. 1, and 
close Tuesday, Aug. 8. Sir John P. 
Boileau, Bart., is the President of the 
Section of History; Charles T. Newton, 
Esq., of that of Antiquities; and the 
Rev. Professor Willis, of that of Archi- 
tecture. The Town-hall will be used 
for the meetings, and there the Inau- 
gural Address will be delivered at 3 p.m. 
on Tuesday, August 1. The Temporary 
Museum will be established at the In- 
fants’ Schoolroom of Holy Trinity Church. 
Many important papers appear on the 
programme as to be read by the Dean 
of Chichester, the Rev. Professor Willis, 
the Rev. W. Barnes, C. T. Newton, 
Esq., and others, and several interesting 
excursions will be made. 

At the Reception-room, visitors may 
obtain information regarding all the 
arrangements of the week, papers to 
be read, conveyances for the excur- 
sions, &c. Tickets for the meeting will 
there be issued. Price of tickets: for 
gentlemen, one guinea (not transfer- 
able); for ladies, half-a-guinea (trans- 
ferable), entitling the bearer to take 
part in all the proceedings of the week, 
to visit the museum, &c. Expenses of 
excursions are not included. Full par- 
ticulars regarding the excursions willbe 
published hereafter. It is particularly 
requested that all persons intending to 


join any of the excursions will enter 
their names, as early as possible, in lists 
prepared for that purpose at the Re- 
ception-room. 

The course of business, beside the 
usual meetings for reading papers, will 
be as follows :— 

Aug.1 (afternoon). Visit to the an- 
tiquities of Dorchester. 

Aug. 2. Visit to Maiden Castle, which 
the Rev. W. Barnes will describe. 

Aug. 3. Visit to Sherborne, where 
Mr. Wingfield Digby will entertain the 
party. Conversazione in the Museum 
at 9 p.m. 

Aug. 4 will be devoted to reading 
papers, one of them, by Mr, T. Bond, 
being devoted to Corfe Castle, to be 
visited the next day. 

Aug. 5. Excursion to Wareham, Corfe 
Castle, and Wimborne Minster. Mr. J. 
H. Parker will describe the architectural 
features of Corfe Castle, and Mr. E. A. 
Freeman those of Wimborne. Conver- 
sazione in the Museum at 9 p.m. 

Aug.'7. Excursion to Milton Abbey, 
where Baron Hambro will entertain the 
party. Conversazione in the evening. 

Aug. 8. Closing meeting. 


QUERY. 


Srr,—In the churchyard at Reigate 
is a large black marble slab without 
any date or inscription of any kind, 
except only the one word, HUME. To 
whose memory is this a memorial ? 

Iam, &e. E. P. 
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WEDGWOOD®. 


Tue simultaneous publication of two works on one of our 
greatest potters, if not the greatest, following not long after 
the public honours rendered to his memory in his native place, 
is demonstrative of the fact that however long full recognition 
has been withheld, the day has now arrived when the man and 
his works will be properly made known and appreciated. In 
a country like this, which owes so much of her wealth and 
glory to the untiring perseverance of men of the industrial 
class, it is remarkable that such a person as Wedgwood should 
have been so very little understood; and that it should have 
been left to the present day, and to the taste and good feeling 
of two or three individuals, to render justice to him and to 
his services to the useful arts, His elegant works have, indeed, 
long been sought after as ceramic treasures by those, here and 
there, who knew and valued their merits and who could afford 
to purchase; but further than this, Wedgwood, as he lived, 
toiled, and made himself a name and a fortune, was neither 
known nor much cared for. Mr. Joseph Mayer had, long 
since, collected the works of Wedgwood, and had given them 
a department in his museum; and it was destined, fortunately, 
that into his hands fell, by the merest accident, a mass of cor- 
respondence which had been thrown aside as almost useless, 
but which now forms a leading feature in Miss Meteyard’s 
work ; and the author gratefully and gracefully avows that— 

“By his public spirit, his generosity, his aid in every artistic way, Joseph 
Mayer of Liverpool has done more than any man living for the memory of 
Wedgwood, and for setting his life as an example, and his noble works as 





* “The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, from his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Eliza Meteyard. Vol. I.” (London: Hurst and Blackett.) 

“The Wedgwoods: being a Life of Josiah Wedgwood; with Notices of his 
Works. By Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.” (London: Virtue Brothers and Co.) 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, II. B 
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a lesson, before the world; and this must not be forgotten by those who deal 
out the justices of literary and artistic fame.” 

It is pleasing, too, to see a man in the elevated position of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, occupied with the weightiest . 
cares of state and office, giving attention to native art and 
science, and shewing that a highly-cultivated classical intellect 
is not incompatible with regard for the arts and artists of our 
own time and country. 

It is impossible to take a just view of the state of any art at 
any time, or at any particular period of its progress, without 
studying it in its past phases and tracing it back to its infancy. 
Thus it is with Wedgwood and with pottery. To estimate his 
merits a knowledge of the works of his contemporaries and 
predecessors is necessary, as well as of the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. He will have to be tested by two 
very different standards, the modern and the ancient; and we 
are led naturally to take a comprehensive review of the history 
of the potter’s art, as well as we can do so from the remains 
which are yet preserved. Luckily these are very considerable ; 
for, although the fragile character of the potter’s vessel has, 
time out of mind, been proverbial, an enormous amount of 
specimens are before us, sound and whole, extending back over 
almost the entire historic period of man’s existence. They can 
be classified and subdivided into infinite varieties; and in them, 
we can see the makers aud the peoples they were made for, 
more clearly perhaps than in any productions of the other 
industrial arts of antiquity. The elegant and pure forms of 
the Etruscan and Greek vases, embellished with paintings in 
unfaded and brilliant colours illustrative of myths and tradi- 
tions in which figure gods, demi-gods, heroes, and personages 
of the ideal and real worlds, reflect the spirit and character of 
the nations whose artists manufactured them, to say nothing of 
those masterpieces of artistic skill elaborately ornamented with 
figures in high relief which are consummate gems of sculpture. 
The Roman follow, almost equal in perfection, and quite so 
in interest, for they also are faultless in form and are often 
embossed with subjects illustrative of social life as well as of 
mythology and the field of nature. Moreover the Roman pot- 
tery in its colonial divisions forms an important feature in 
our national antiquities. In Gaul, in Germany, and in Britain, 
the Roman legions and colonists manufactured the native clays 
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from Italian models. In the course of time local influences 
tended to give distinctive characters to the works of various 
establishments which modern research has been able to identify 
and understand so confidently that, very frequently, wherever 
the vessels may be discovered their parentage can be detected 
at once. The establishments for making what may be called 
pseudo-Samian, were so extensive in Gaul that thousands of 
workmen must have been employed. They were under numer- 
ous master potters, whose names were stamped upon their re- 
spective works. Of these several hundred have been collected 
out of the ruins of Londinium® alone. Many of the earlier 
Greek ceramic works also bear the makers’ names; but some 
of the more finished and more costly productions are without 
any indication of the makers. With the ancients excellence 
seems to have been so universal that, except for purposes of 
commerce, the appendage of the name was not regarded as 
conferring any special honour. In this respect the moderns 
have been more careful, and most of their works can be re- 
cognised by distinctive marks °. 

With the Roman empire decayed and sank the art of the 
potter. It did not die; for the necessities of daily life rendered 
it indispensable; but it survived in a grosser state, void of 
elegance in form and of taste in ornament. The practised eye 
can, indeed, detect in the Frankish and Saxon fictile vessels 
a Roman influence; but the classic spirit is wanting, and the 
vessels are such as would suit unrefined and semi-barbarous 
peoples, and nothing more. But they are nevertheless highly 
interesting, for they are consistent with the social condition of 
those who used them. Among the Saxon vessels may be seen 
some of the archetypes of the common familiar jugs and 
pitchers which yet occupy a place upon the shelves of our 
kitchens, coarse vessels with handles and lips and wide mouths. 
It is somewhat difficult to explain why with such rude pottery 
should be associated in the graves of our Saxon forefathers 
such numbers of glass goblets of delicate and not inelegant 
forms, coloured and often wrought with much skill. When we 
descend to the later Saxon times, and to the Norman and early 
English epochs, our knowledge of the pottery becomes obscured 





> «Tllustrations of Roman London, by C. Roach Smith,” pp. 102—108. 
© “Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, by W. Chaffers, F.S.A.” 
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and indistinct: for centuries we seem to lose sight of it. The 
antiquary finds rude specimens without the least pretension to 
grace or beauty, coarse in material, vulgar in form; and know- 
ing they are not either Roman or early Saxon he assigns them 
to posterior generations: sometimes coins or other evidences 
occur to certify he has rightly appropriated them. One of the 
most important discoveries that has been made, and which 
tends to help fill a wide gap in the history of pottery, is that 
made by Mr. Jewitt, described in his “ Reliquary,” and referred 
to in his recent work on Wedgwood. It is that of a Norman 
potter’s-kiln, or rather the remains of one, with vessels in situ. 
They are pitchers with handles and wide mouths, of various 
sizes, of coarse clay, and many are covered with a green glaze. 
One is ornamented with horse-shoes, the badge of the Ferrars 
family, who probably owned the property in Staffordshire upon 
which the manufactory was established. Miss Meteyard gives 
examples (from the Bateman and Roach Smith collections) 
which may probably be assigned to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the latter being ornamented with dragons or 
lions, possibly an armorial badge*. Other varieties can be 
referred to the early part of the fourteenth century with some 
certainty, while a few of grotesque form may be somewhat 
earlier; many of uncouth and tasteless shapes are, it may be 
assumed, long anterior; but, in all probability, they retained 
a place on the domestic board over many centuries; and their 
types have come down to our own times. Medieval illumina- 
tions, and documentary evidence, including the household ac- 
counts of noble and gentle families, clearly prove the homely 
character of the pottery which, at the present day, would not 
be countenanced in the humblest cottage. Wooden cups and 
trenchers were also in common use; and leathern bottles, used 
frequently by travellers, of which the memory yet lingers in the 
names of road-side inns, as, for instance, between London and 
Rochester there were and are hostelries called the “ Leather 
Bottle” and the “ Three Cruches ;” the cruce, creuse, or cruskyn, 
however, was a common name for an earthen drinking-cup. 
For the protection of the native potters a statute was made 
in the reign of Edward IV., which enacted that no merchants, 





4 Examples, some of which may be anterior in date to these, will be found in 
Mr. Chaffers’s very useful volume, “ Marks and Monograms.” 
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English or foreign, should import any painted wares for sale. 
A Proclamation by Charles I. recites this Statute, and states :— 
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“That notwithstanding the said Statute several persons, as well subjects of 
this kingdom as foreigners, have presumed to import, and daily do bring 
several great quantities of painted earthenwares privately into the port of 
London, and publicly into the Out-ports, to the inevitable ruin of many hun- 
dreds of his Majesty’s poor subjects who get their subsistence and livelihood by 
the said trade, and to the great hazard of losing the said manufacture within 
this realm, the said manufacture being made to as great perfection by his 
Majesty’s said subjects, as by any foreigner; and that for the most part with 
materials of English growth; his Majesty therefore with the advice of his Privy 
Council,” &c. prohibits the importation of any painted earthenwares, “be the 
same painted with white, blue, or any other colours,” &c. 


The degree of perfection alluded to in this Proclamation may 
be estimated by the examples given by Mr. Jewitt and Miss 
Meteyard, and by the numerous specimens in public and 
private collections from the reign of Charles I. to that of 
William and Mary. 

But the introduction of China ware ; of the Italian pottery of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; of the German of the. 
same period; and of the French of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in spite of protective enactments; the intro- 
duction also of tea and coffee, and the gradual progress of 
refinement and taste in the arts and in social comforts, led the 
way to the improvement of our native ceramic manufactories. 
Slowly, and in the wake of other nations, the English potters 
were roused by the spirit of emulation, and they began to try 
to achieve something worthy the nation. The first decided or 
successful impetus seems to have been given by two foreigners, 
the brothers Elers, who, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, settled near Burslem in Staffordshire, in the heart of 
the great pottery district, turning to advantage the clay of the 
locality in the imitation of the fine red ware of Japan, and 
what is called Egyptian black, all distinguished for fineness of 
material and clear, sharp outline, and sometimes by no means 
wanting in good taste. Some examples from Miss Meteyard’s 
first volume are here given. 

The Elers, after encountering opposition, and passing through 
vicissitudes of fortune, settled at Chelsea, where they aided in 
the improvement of porcelain. A manufactory had been esta- 
blished there by some Venetians, and no doubt the Elers con- 
tributed towards preparing the way to the eminence which the 
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Chelsea porcelain attained half a century afterwards. The 
secrets of the brothers Elers were penetrated by a potter of 











Elers’ Ware. 


Shelton, named Twyford; and by a man of superior intel- 
ligence, Samuel Astbury, whom Miss Meteyard terms the real 
precursor of Wedgwood. He introduced great improvements 
in the material, and his good taste and skill contributed much 
to the elevation of the ceramic art. Miss Meteyard gives 
a white ware perforated dish, which shews a fair example of one 





White Ware Perforated Dish. 


class of native pottery just anterior to Wedgwood. Of this 
ware there are preserved in the Jermyn-street Museum some 
large epergnes which must have been designed by a first-rate 
artist; of these there are modern copies from the Dresden 
manufactory, but very inferior to the old. It is, indeed, obvious 
that when the day of Josiah Wedgwood came, great advances 
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had been made in the art he was destined to bring to such 
high perfection. To him, the worthy subject of the volumes 
before us, we now come. 

The groundwork of Mr. Jewitt’s “Life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood” is in the papers published in the “ Art-Journal ;” but 
the author has remodelled and rewritten them, and the addi- 
tional matter has more than doubled the original essays; the 
illustrations which accompanied their earlier publication are 
here reproduced, with others, such as the curious Norman vessels 
discovered in Staffordshire before referred to. The result of 
the publication of such works will, no doubt, be the creation 
of numerous collectors of the Wedgwood pottery, and the 
earthenware of his immediate predecessors and successors, and 
to these the elaborate illustrations of the two productions will 
be of much value. Miss Meteyard’s volume not having had 
the advantage of the early introduction to the world which was 
the lot of Mr. Jewitt’s papers, will naturally on the present 
occasion demand the larger share of our attention. 


“For fifteen years,” says Miss Meteyard, ‘‘I have had this work in view. 
The names of Wedgwood and Darwin were amongst the earliest known to me. 
In the town where I passed my childhood were many who well remembered 
Mr. Wedgwood, and many pleasant anecdotes were afloat concerning him. 
Amongst my father’s patients were two or three who had known him per- 
sonally ; a descendant of his schoolmaster lived a stone’s-throw from our door, 
and household tastes made Wedgwood-ware an admired object. One quaint 
old dwelling is at this moment before my eyes. Its mistress was an aged 
gentlewoman, a native of Birmingham, who, through her relations, knew much 
of the great potter at the time he was Wheildon’s partner and subsequently. 
She was the possessor of many early specimens of Staffordshire ware, including 
exquisite little oval snuff-boxes, candlesticks, and other articles made by 
Wheildon; and green-glazed dishes, red engined teapots, and cream-ware by 
Wedgwood. Amongst other gifts she enriched me with, were the remains of 
a brown-lined toy dinner-service. Of this the little tureen was the wonder 
of my childish eyes, for its shape was exquisite, and the handle of the lid, 
in the form of a hazel-nut, was set amidst a group of russet leaves. The 
modelling and colouring of these betrayed the hand of a master. Other circum- 
stances brought me in contaet with much old English pottery: For more 
than forty years my father held a medical appointment in connection with 
Government; and when at the close of the war he settled in the county town 
referred to, his duties in relation thereto took him occasional journeys into the 
districts around. He was a fine classical scholar and loved antiquities: I was 
thus his companion—riding when the distances were great—whilst he traced 
old British trackways, Roman roads, or visited remnants of primeval forest 
land, old tumuli, old churches, old halls, farm-houses, and country granges. 
It was in these latter places, many of them coeval with the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, that I saw on quaint shelves, or garnishing huge dressers, the tygs, 
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the posset-pots, and the pictured dishes of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” r 

Thus tutored in early life the fair authoress has evidently, 
in more matured age, had excellent opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the Staffordshire pottery districts, for nothing 
but personal experience could have enabled her to describe so 
graphically and invest with so much interest, remote and com- 
paratively unknown districts, presenting to the eye of the 
cursory observer none of the attractions which allure and 
delight the traveller in so many parts of our beautiful country. 
She shews the potters’ homes as they were and are, introduces 
us to their family recesses, describes their toils, their diffi- 
culties, their indoors and outdoors life so pleasingly and faith- 
fully, that a new world will be opened to tHousands of her 
readers, in which, by their firesides, they will be able to estimate 
for the first time the amount of-respect and gratitude due to 
these sons of labour and skill, whose works contribute so much 
to our daily and hourly comfort and luxury. In thousands of 
dwellings far distant from these busy regions when the festive 
board is covered with the elegant dinner-service, and when 
breakfast and tea-tables are decorated with tasteful and delicate 
wares, the triumphs of modern art and science, tens of thou- 
sands will be impelled by Miss Meteyard’s narrative to think 
more deeply on the exertions of those, who through centuries 
of discouragements, anxieties, and hard work, have by patience, 
perseverance, and improving ability, perfected for universal use 
these now indispensable accessories to the enjoyment of life. 
By far too little are familiar household things understood and 
valued. Every cottage as well as every palace contains a mu- 
seum of wonders illustrative of the arts, and the means of 
education are at every man’s door, but the difficulty is to make 
him think so. 

The surname of Wedgwood nearly half fills the parish regis- 
ters of Burslem through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It was ever a family of substance and of mark, distin- 
guished for ability, perseverance, and benevolence, so that the 
young Josiah (born in July, 1730,) began life under favourable 
circumstances. He had elder brothers and sisters, a mother of 
unusual sensibility and kindness of heart, and the boy found 
himself surrounded by relatives all animated with the spirit of 
industry. It is very difficult to discern the causes of the pre- 

I 
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eminent success of one individual in a numerous family all 
probably educated alike; but there may be something perhaps 
in the comparative youth of Josiah which gave him advantages. 
He was surrounded by senior relations of all ages, from all of 
whom he could learn something; he had good home influences, 
and his school-fellows and companions were, like his own rela- 
tives, respectable and well-conducted. Losing his father when 
nine years of age, his education was entirely superintended 
by his mother, while his eldest brother, Thomas, succeeded 
to the business, and to him, at the age of fourteen, Josiah 
was apprenticed. He had previously been so debilitated by 
the small-pox that he was forced to walk with crutches, and he 
never recovered the full use of one leg, which had ultimately 
to be amputated. He began his trade as a ¢hrower—in his own 
words, “‘ at the lowest round of the ladder.”’ His skill in throw- 
ing or forming the vessel upon the wheel, soon became extra- 
ordinary, and this skill he always retained. It was related to 
Mr. Mayer, by one of the best throwers in Etruria, that if 
a vessel failed ever so slightly in its form he detected the defect 
at a glance, and breaking it with his stick, he would exclaim, 
“This won’t do for Josiah Wedgwood.” 

The disease in his leg transferred him earlier than was usual 
from the thrower’s bench to the moulder’s board, and now, and 
thus early, we find him actively engaged in making experiments 
and succeeding in improving the manufacture of small wares 
for the Sheffield and Birmingham markets; and then, it seems, 
he began to devise means to improve the cream-ware, but 
his brother did not care for experiments and new processes, 
and Josiah, when his apprenticeship expired, joined as partner 
a potter named Alders, at Cliff Bank, near Stoke. This alliance 
soon came to an end, and one with Wheildon followed. At 
this early period young Wedgwood’s fame had attained a local 
eminence, for when he entered this partnership one of the agree- 
ments stipulated that he should use for the joint benefit such 
secret processes as he had made his own, but without binding 
him to reveal them to others. But when the partnership termi- 
nated, it was not renewed. Wheildonewas probably content with 
a good business in the ordinary way, and was not disposed to 
enter upon the expensive speculations which young Wedgwood, 
whose practical skill and knowledge were rapidly increasing, 
had contemplated, and which he was therefore free to embark 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor. II, 2” 
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in, unshackled and on his own account. He was yet not quite 
thirty years old when he began his great and triumphant career. 
He was now a master potter, and he first set himself to work 
in improving various kinds of ware, and especially the ordinary 
cream-coloured :— 


“ Every essential of body, glaze, form, and ornament was alike the object of 
his care. But through the various necessary processes his patience was often 
sorely tried, his repeated failures most disheartening. One kiln after another was 
pulled down in order to correct some defect, or effect some necessary improve- 
ment. His chemital combinations often baffled him, and his experiments both 
in body and glaze would, after the greatest pains, turn out entire failures. 
Yet, unwearied and indomitable in spirit, he persevered, and success came. 
Lathes, whirlers, punches, gravers, models, moulds, drying-pans, and many 
other things were all variously improved. He often passed the whole day at 
the bench beside his men, and in many cases instructed them individually. 
The first pattern of each original piece he almost always made himself. He 
spent the evenings and a large part of each night in making chemical experi- 
ments, in contriving instruments and tools to effect some novel process, in 
modelling, in sketching ornaments and patterns. So much hold did many of 
these inventions take upon his mind as to deprive him of sleep for nights to- 
gether, and rest rarely came till he had satisfied his stern will and fastidious 
taste in relation to the object he had in view.” 


But failures could neither daunt nor retard the progress of 
such a man, who never despaired, who availed himself of every 
possible source of information, and whose good taste and fine 
powers of perception led him more and more to adopt the prin- 
ciples of classic beauty, and to apply them to the ornamental 
branch of his business. His trade increased so rapidly that 
a London warehouse became necessary, and soon the royal 
favour was gained; but, as Miss Meteyard observes, “It was 
patronage that sought the great potter, not the great potter 
patronage.” Queen Charlotte had seen specimens of the 
cream-ware, and desired a tea-service, and Wedgwood was 
selected, from his superior ability, to prepare it. 

“Put on the best suit of clothes you ever had in your life,” he writes to his 
brother, at the sign of the “ Artichoke” in Cateaton-street ; “and take the 
first opportunity of going to Court. Miss Ghetwynd is daughter to the Master 
of the Mint. What I would be giad to know from Miss Chetwynd is, whether 
she expects the gold to be burnt in, as it is upon the Chelsea china, or secur’d 
with a varnish only, like the Birmingham waiters, and other Japan ware. If 
the saucers must have a gold ground, both inside and out, and what colour the 
cups and other articles must be within, if a fine cream colour will do. Whether 
the flowers upon the cups, &c., must be in alto relievo, or basso relievo; if the 
former, whether that will not be very inconvenient for the saucers; it will be 
extreme difficult to execute. What size will be most agreeable for the tea- 
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cups and teapot, and if there should not be cream-jug and jars. If the hand 
candlesticks and melons must have a gold ground to match the tea things, or 
what sort and colour they must be.” 
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There is a good deal of interesting correspondence in con- 
nection with the preparation of this memorable tea-service, 
and soon after, in relation to general table-services supplied by 
royal order. Examples of these, justly prized, are not yet 
uncommon, though they fetch high prices. Subsequently, 
Wedgwood himself attended, and an incident on one of these 
occasions is described by Miss Meteyard :— 

“Mr. Wedgwood was summoned to the Palace, and arriving at the appointed 
hour on a sunny spring or summer’s morning, was ushered into the royal pre- 
sence. The Queen stood with her ladies beneath an unshaded window, and 
here it was that Mr. Wedgwood advancing made his obeisance ; and displaying 
the ware he had brought, answered the royal questions. But as her Majesty 
thus stood examining some exquisite specimens of art, which years of ceaseless 
toil and unrepined obscurity had brought to this perfection, the sun’s power 
increased, and its rays, falling on her face, caused her obvious annoyance. The 
possible etiquette was to have mentioned the matter to one of the unobservant 
ladies in attendance, who in turn would have summoned a page or royal foot- 
man. But Mr. Wedgwood thought only of removing the intruding glare, and 
that speedily. He simply walked straight to the window, and pulled down the 
blind. The Queen, aware in an instant of the relief and its cause, looked up 
from the object she was regarding, and, inclining her head, smiled her thanks. 
‘Ladies,’ she said, addressing her attendants, ‘Mr. Wedgwood is, you see, 
already an accomplished courtier.’ It was courtesy, however, learnt in the 
school of nature—the offspring of a manly and generous respect for woman— 
and he would have shewn it as much to a peasant as to the Queen, who was 
his foremost patron.” 


It has been stated that Wedgwood failed in imitating the 
Roman red shining pottery called “ Samian ;” but it does not 
appear, so far as we have noticed, that he ever seriously set to 
work upon it. Miss Meteyard refers to his being delighted 
with a piece when a boy; and he tells his brother that the 
Duke of Bridgewater (with whom he held intercourse in con- 
nection with canal navigation) shewed him a vessel found on 
the site of Mancunium :— 

“His G— gave me an ord* for the completest table-service of cream-colour 
that I could make, shewed us a Roman urn 1,500 years old, at least, made of 
red china, and found by his workmen in Castlefield, near Manchester.” 

There seems no reason why he should not have succeeded 
had he cared to bestow such pains as he lavished freely on other 
subjects of the antique. During his partnership with Bentley 


we find him studying the Recueil d’ Antiquités of Count Caylus, 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. II. Ss 
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and, at the same time, making experiments to enable him to 
imitate the material, the colours, and the decorative designs of 


Vase, from Count De Caylus. Vase in Black Basaltes, Wedgwood. 


Etruscan and Greek pottery, and the annexed examples will afford 
an idea of his success. ‘The modern, though highly elegant, is 
hardly so chaste and beautiful in form as the antique, with the 
exception of the foot and plinth, which are superior. It is not 
to be supposed he took this identical vase in Count Caylus’s 
work for the model of that in black basaltes here given. 

It is, perhaps, to what are termed the cameos, and to the 
imitations of the antique gems that Wedgwood owes his greatest 
celebrity. Of the former there are said to be many thousand 
varieties in Mr. Mayer’s collection alone. Some are from de- 
signs by Flaxman and other artists, and very many give por- 
traits of royal personages and eminent men of the artist’s own 
time: they are in an exquisitely fine white paste upon a flat 
ground of blue, some very small (often worn mounted in gold 
as female ornaments), others of large size. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett we give a page of examples, the 
uppermost being from the well-known ancient representation 
of the Sale of Loves or Cupids; the centre is Queen Charlotte, 








From the Portland Vase. 
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and that at the foot is from the Portland vase, the entire vessel, 
as is well known, having been imitated, at great cost, with con- 
summate success. 

Miss Meteyard’s first volume extends to.Wedgwood’s partner- 
ship with Bentley. The second volume is in hand, and on its 
appearance we hope to be able to resume our review; but we 
cannot conclude this notice without complimenting the pub- 
lishers on the admirable manner in which the work is printed 
and illustrated. No expense seems spared, and the engravings, 
which are numerous, add an attractive and useful feature to 
an entertaining and instructive book ; and leave nothing to be 
desired. 





ROMAN RUTLAND. 


Axout two years ago Mr. Christopher Bennett discovered numerous remains 
of ancient art in the parishes of Market Overton and Thistleton, about a mile 
and a quarter from the former village: they consisted of numerous coins, frag- 
ments of Samian ware and other pottery, hair-pins, statere, &c. Some parti- 
culars of the discovery were given in the GentLEMAN’s MaGazine shortly after. 
In the course of last month, other excavations were made by Mr. Bennett, and 
the new “diggings” produced a considerable quantity of Roman pottery, coins, 
hair-pins (bone and bronze), iron clamps, &c.: the pottery just discovered 
includes fragments of vases of the beautiful coralline red-ware known as Samian, 
profusely ornamented, the ornamentation exhibiting the familiar egg-and-tongue 
border, figures taken from the ancient mythology, beasts, birds, tassels, &c., 
in relief ; a portion of an amphora, which when perfect held several gallons of 
wine or oil, &c. Amongst the coins are the following :—a first brass of Lucius 
Verus, associated in the government of the empire with Marcus Aurelius 
about a.p. 161 (rare); a first brass of Hadrian; a second brass of Antoninus 
Pius; two third brasses of Carausius, Emperor of Britain, largest dated m.xt., 
the year of Rome 1040, or a.p. 287, the year in which he assumed the purple 
and title of Augustus in Britain in opposition to the Emperors Maximian and 
Diocletian (very good); a third brass of Magnentius, a.p. 353 (?); a small coin 
struck upon the removal of the capital of the empire from Rome to Constanti- 
nople by Constantine, &e. The Nottingham branch of the Ermin-street passes 
through the western side of the parish of Thistleton, near where these interest- 
ing remains have been discovered. 





THE REPRODUCTION OF THE MS. BIB. REG. 2. B. vu. 
BY MESSRS. WESTLAKE AND PURDUE’. 


Ir is a curious fact that of all the many illuminated manuscripts 
contained in the rich collection of the British Museum, this is the one 
most frequently asked for by students; although it might not un- 
naturally be supposed that the beautiful fifteenth century Roman de la 
Rose or the mystic and carefully executed Splendor Solis would have 
been greater favourites in an art point of view than a manuscript of 
which the principal illuminations are simply outlined in ink and height- 
ened with a few touches of colour. However, such is the fact; 2. B. vii. 
certainly is more studied than any other MS. in the Museum, and the 
artist, could he come again to life, would have no little occasion for 
good and legitimate pride. Unfortunately, like too many of his con- 
temporaries, he has neglected to leave us either his own name or that 
of his employer, and the history of the volume may consequently be 
summed up in a very few words. The date of its execution is evi- 
dently some time in the reign of Edward II. ; this we are enabled to 
find out by the military and civil costume, and by the peculiarities in 
the architecture. Thus we find plate-armour mixed up with the chain- 
mail; and in the architecture, spherical triangles and ogee cuspings, 
both of which are distinguishing features of the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. If we look into the Calendar we find that the only 
saint’s day particularly distinguished above the others by being written 
in golden letters like those of the Apostles and the greater feasts, 
is that of the translation of St. Edward the Confessor; while another 
proof of English origin is afforded by the writing, which in the opinion 
of the best judges has all the characteristics distinguishing the English 
caligraphy of the period. 

There is, therefore, every probability that this beautiful and costly 
manuscript was executed somewhere about 1310, by an English artist 
and caligrapher (for the two were not always distinct branches), for an 





* “The Litany sketched from a Psalter executed in England about 13820. By 
N. H. J. Westlake.” (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1858.) 

“Old Testament History illustrated by a series of Designs by an English Artist 
about A.D. 1310, drawn from a MS. now in the old Royal Collection, British 
Museum. By N. H. J. Westlake.” (London: Masters and Co.; Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. 1858.) 

“The Illustrations of Old Testament History in Queen Mary’s Psalter (MS. 
Reg. 2. B. vii. MUSEI BRITANNICI), by an English Artist of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Reproduced by N. H. J. Westlake and W. Purdue, Architect.” (London: 
Joseph Masters and Co.; Oxford: John Henry and James Parker. 
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English patron; but we are left entirely in the dark as to the name 
of the latter. Very often MSS., like that formerly in the Tenison 
library and now in the British Museum, contain coats of arms which 
give us a pretty certain clue as to their original proprietor; but in 
this MS. there is nothing of the kind, for there is, properly speaking, 
no coat-armour in it. It is true in many of the battle scenes the shields 
of the knights shew three various charges, which are repeated several 
times, but in a very loose manner, and hardly in such a way as to give 
us reason to imagine that they represent the bearings of the original 
possessor. These three charges are—1. A dragon winged; 2. An 
octagon, and sometimes a hexagon, with concave sides; and 3, A lion’s 
head. In the Calendar, the illumination of the Gemini shews the twins 
holding between them a large shield; this shield is charged with the 
lion’s face or upon a ground argent: from the lion’s face, in this in- 
stance, proceed four fleurs-de-lys of the first, disposed saltire ways. 
It would be a curious thing to ascertain whether these bearings are 
simply a caprice: of the artist or really do belong to some noble family 
of the period. 








The rest of its history is told by two inscriptions, one at the com- 
mencement of the calendar and the other at the end of the book. The 
former, in the writing of the last half.of the fifteenth century, is partly 
erased, but runs thus :— ; 

“ This boke was sume tyme..... and it was his wil that it shuld by succession 
all way go tothe..... Or t0..... 

It should be remarked that at some period means have apparently 
been used to make the erased parts legible. The other inscription is 
more interesting, and has been often quoted :— 


“ Hunce librum navtis ad exteros transvehendum datum. Spectatus et honestus 
vir Baldwinus Smithus Londini a portoriis et Vectigalibus retraxit atque Marie 
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illustrissime Anglize Francie et Hibernize Regine Donavit. Mense Octobri anno 
domini millesimo, quingentesimo quinquagesimo tertio Regni Sui primo.” 





Queen Mary doubtless placed it among the other MSS. of the royal 
library, and it thus found its way into the national collection. 

That the Queen set great store by the present of Baldwin Smith is 
evident by the manner in which she caused it to be bound, viz. in red 
velvet with gilt bosses and clasps, the latter having engraved upon 
them the Tudor badges of the lion, dragon, fleur-de-lys, and portcullis. 
Tradition even goes as far as to say that the curious German-like em- 
broidered flowers which decorate either side are the work of her own 
hands, but of this we have no proof whatever, any more than we have 
for the guess made by Mr. Bond, of the British Museum, that the MS. 
may originally have been executed for Isabella, Queen of Edward II. 

We now come to the contents of the book. These consist, first, of 
a Bible history from the creation and fall of Lucifer down to the death 
of Solomon; executed in outline, and touched slightly with colour. 
Then follow sundry highly coloured pictures of saints; then a most 
beautifully illuminated calendar; then illuminations representing the 
signs of the zodiac and the labours of the year; then a psalter with 
sundry hymns; and lastly the litany, which also has some highly illu- 
minated pages. But the great attraction of the book, after the Bible 
histories, are the little subjects occupying the bottom of each page. 
These are executed precisely in the same manner as the Bible history, 
and represent a great variety of subjects, all drawn with great vigour 
and expression. ‘The artist has referred to three sources for his in- 
spirations, viz. the legends of the Madonna and of the saints, the besti- 
arium, and the games and amusements of the time, such as dances, 
mummings, &c., the whole forming a series of subjects somewhat simi- 
lar to those of the celebrated Roman d’ Alexandre in the Bodleian. 
The way in which our artist set to work was this: he first of all 
sketched his figures with a leaden or silver point, just as Wilars de 
Honcourt did; he then went over these sketches with a very fine 
line in black ink: the lines are not continuous and precise, like those 
of Wilars, but on the contrary are broken, and very lightly touched in. 
In making the facsimiles Mr. Westlake employed an ordinary quill pen 
with a very small slit, but Mr. Purdue preferred a fine crowquill for the 
purpose. The subject having been inked in, our artist proceeded to 
touch it in with colour. His paletto was not extensive. It consisted 
simply of purple, a brownish lake, green, and sepia; he also used 
a transparent yellow, but sparingly. These tints were employed to 
indicate the shading of the garments, &c., the middle and high lights 
being left white—a very good way of getting an effect with a com- 
paratively small amount of work, and which was occasionally employed 
in other works besides manuscripts. Thus the angels inside the doors 
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of the armoire at Noyen (published in the Annales Archéologiques) 
are executed in this manner ; but in the latter part of the Middle Ages 
paintings were preferred either fully coloured, or else in camieu or 
in monochrome. The artist of 2. B. vii. shaded the faces, hair, and 
the nude parts, with sepia. As to the fully coloured illuminations, 
they are very much like others of the same period, i.e. they are very 
brilliant and very careful, but the outlines are by no means so well 
done. By these are not to be understood the original outlines, 
which are doubtless underneath concealed by the opaque colours, but 
the supplementary outline which it was necessary to apply after the 
colours had been laid on. This supplementary and finishing outline 
was most probably done with a brush consisting of only one or two 
moderately long hairs, such as at the present day the lithographic 
artists use for certain purposes. By it very fine and very even lines 
can be produced after a little practice; but in the illuminations under 
consideration some of the outlines look very much as if they had been 
done with a pen, which is certainly not a good instrument to draw 
lines upon an absorbent surface like body-colour. It was formerly the 
fashion to suppose that these illuminated pages were not done by the 
same hand as the outlines of the Bible history, &c., or at all events, 
that they had been coloured by another hand. But I believe that both 
Mr. Westlake and Mr. Purdue, who must certainly be well qualified to 
speak, are of a contrary opinion, and decidedly think that the same 
artist executed the whole work. It should also be noticed that there 
are two other books in the Museum which may perhaps be considered 
as ornamented by the artist of 2. B. vii.; one of them is a series of 
the charters of the kings of England, where the figures occur in initial 
letters: and the other is an Apocalypse. It now remains to mention 
a few of the peculiarities in the drawing and treatment of the subjects 
before noticing the facsimiles just published. 

It has often been remarked that the pose of all medieval figures is 
very much the same, but if we look at the photographs of the frescoes 
discovered at Pompeii we shall find that the ancients were in the habit 
of doing very much the same thing, and that the same poses occur 
over and over again. We should also remember that these frescoes 
in all probability are not the invention of the artists of a little seaside 
place, but copies of celebrated and well-known chef-d’euvres. We 
must therefore not be surprised to find the artist of 2. B. vii. (or, as it 
used to be called, Queen Mary’s Psalter) following the same example, 
and occasionally exaggerating sundry poses in order to get energy. In 
obtaining this he has been eminently successful, for very few artists 
have ever told their tales more forcibly than he has. His great fault 
is in occasionally throwing out the hip too much; and yet, in the vast 
majority of instances, his draped figures will be found to contain a well- 
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proportioned figure underneath, while even his nude ones are by no 
means bad when we consider the few advantages an artist of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century possessed in this respect. People were 
not in the habit of going about very nearly naked, and there were no 
public games as in ancient Greece, while there was equally a deficiency 
of public art schools and the academic teaching of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and yet, with all our present advantages, it may well be questioned 
if we have a single artist who can depict a series of subjects with the 
same force and energy as the illustrator of 2. B. vii. Unfortunately 
we have just lost the only man who could possibly have approached it, 
and that was John Leech, Of course, it must be remembered that 
circumstances led him into quite another line of art, but his figures 
always had life and energy, and were not mere figure studies made in 
the atelier, as are nine-tenths of the illustrations of the present day, and 
which generally would illustrate one part of the story quite as well 
as another. 

But to return to our MS. As was to be expected in so large 
a series of drawings, the artist has drifted into certain conventionalities 
with regard to the features, extremities, &c. Thus the forehead is 
always exceedingly high, and there is comparatively little hair on the 
top of the head; the hair is arranged in the usual manner of the period, 
i.e. there is a short lock or locks over the forehead, the hair, parted in 
the middle, hanging in great waves on either side, and turning in 
a continuous curl round the neck at the level of the bottom of the - 
ears. The eyebrows have a downward inclination towards the nose, 
and the eye itself is represented by a dot at one end of a curved line, 
like a note of interrogation laid lengthwise. So high, indeed, is the 
forehead, that the line of the eyes frequently falls below the middle of 
the head. The nose is slightly curved, and the ale not marked. The 
chin is broad, and strongly marked: as to the mouth, it is convention- 
alized like the rest, but can hardly be described without a drawing. 
The hands are managed very elegantly, and are free from the common 
contemporary fault of being always at right angles to the wrist. The 
weak point is the drawing of the feet. This fault is more particularly 
seen in the seated figures of our Lord, where some of the feet actually 
appear to have been turned up, the great toe being the lowest, the others 
rising from it. Now, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it was 
the invariable fashion to cover the feet, and therefore the artist had 
but few opportunities of seeing them nude; and even when he did study 
them, in all probability they had been put out of shape by the shoes— 
although this much is to be said for the shoes of those times, viz. that 
they followed the shape of the foot a great deal better than our pre- 
sent ones. 

The garments of the male figures consist of, 1. The tunic, much like 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vou, II. T 
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the antique garment, but having sleeves, fitting tight at the wrist, and 
exceedingly large at the armhole; it is generally girded round the waist, 
and it was likewise open from the waist downwards, so that when the 
wearer had any active work to do, he girded himself up by passing the 
ends of the skirts of his tunic within his girdle ; as to the other part of 
the dress, i.e. the hosen and the drawers, they are not much indicated 
in the present MS., but will be found very complete in the Sketch-book 
of Wilars de Honcourt. Over the tunic, people of distinction wore what 
we should call a gown; it had tolerably wide sleeves which reached to 
the middle of the forearm. This garment does not appear to have 
been used with a girdle, it reached to the lower part of the calf of the 
leg, and was open for about eighteen inches in the front, so as to allow 
the wearer facilities for walking; to this a hood occasionally was at- 
tached. A variety of this garment had very large sleeves attached in 
a similar manner to those of the Inverness cape, and appears to have 
been used more especially for travelling. There was likewise the cloak 
with or without a hood; this was doubtless cut out in the shape of a 
semicircle, like a modern cope, and reached nearly down to the middle 
of the calf of the leg; it was worn in various manners, sometimes but- 
toned in front, sometimes buttoned on the shoulder, sometimes going 
right over the head, and often over one shoulder and under the other 
arm ; but the various ways of arranging the cloak would almost require 
an essay to itself, as it was by means of this garment that the artist 
» was enabled to cut up the vertical draperies of the tunic by means of 
horizontal folds. The coverings for the head were the hood, and two 
descriptions of cap. The hood appears occasionally to be attached to 
the cloak, or upper tunic, but it is just as often a separate garment; in 
this latter case it finished on the top of the shoulders, and did not go 
over them, as in the reign of Edward III. The peak is also compara- 
tively small. The most usual headdress resembled very much a pointed 
nightcap with the border turned up; the other one is not unlike the 
foraging cap of some of the volunteer regiments—the Artists’ for ex- 
ample—the only difference being that the ancient one had a small sharp 
peak rising out of the middle. The shoes are very like modern ones, 
except that they rise high round the ankle; some of them, however, 
are as high as the calf of the leg. 

The women appear to have been clothed pretty much as the men, ex- 
cept that the tunics, &c. were much longer. One super-tunic, however, 
was peculiar to them; it had no sleeves, and in the succeeding reign 
developed into the sideless dress which for a long time used to be 
such a puzzle for antiquaries: for a busk was placed down the front 
of the body, the armholes were enlarged to the waist, and an edging 
of fur placed round all the borders and openings, so that in fact no- 
thing remained ‘unhidden of the upper part of the dress; the great 
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armholes allowed the under dress to be well seen, and hence the 
common mistake of imagining the whole of the upper part to be 
a sort of spencer lined with fur, and worn over the dress, of which the 
skirt was part. But the headdresses are more varied. Thus women 
of common rank wear their hair done up in a cloth; this we know from 
other sources was kept in its place by means of a net, this net our 
artist has omitted, for, be it remembered, he has always the good taste 
to keep his figures simple and grand, and very seldom goes into details. 
Ladies of rank surrounded their hair thus done up in silk or cloth with 
various bands, generally two, one of which went ‘below the chin, and 
the other round the forehead. 

The wimple rarely occurs, for it had then begun to go out of fashion. 
We find it, however, in the illuminations of the female saints, where 
the artist was working more by tradition. It does, however, occur 
a few times in the Bible history, as in the case of Rebecca, but there 
it is accompanied by a barbe-cloth, and is pinned up under the ears, 
whereas the old wimple was one oblong piece of stuff placed over the 
head, one end hanging down on one side, and the other end crossing 
below the chin, and tucked in behind the hanging-down end, The 
midwives of Egypt are represented with what appears to be simply 
a cloth tied round the head, and fastened on one side., Some of the 
women also wear hoods, but they do not differ from those worn by the 
men. 

It is now time to say a few words about the drawings themselves, 
and their facsimiles, 

The book is a small folio, and each page in those devoted to the 
Bible history is divided into two by a border whicl: goes all round each 
story. This border, which is about three-sixteenths of an inch wide, 
is coloured bright vermillion, while from each corner issue three leaves 
outlined in black, and partially shaded like the figures. 

The first page is devoted to “ How Lucifer fell from heaven and 
became devil, and a great multitude of angels with him.” In this case 
the page is not divided, but sundry circles are drawn, and within the 
upper one is a grand figure of our Lord, who holds a compass in His 
right hand, and raises the other in the act of command, i.e. the whole 
hand is opened; it is certainly neither the Latin nor Greek form of 
benediction. In the lower circle is Lucifer, not unlike the Lucifer of 
Dante; under his feet is a great head upturned to represent hell’s 
mouth, and on either side of him is another devil, whose hands are 
bound to a cloth which passes round the neck of Lucifer. In the upper 
half of this lower circle are three angels, who are either thrusting down 
the demons below, or else are falling themselves. It was by no means 
an uncommon mode of treating this subject to make the angels gra- 
dually lose all beauty in their descent until at the bottom they are 
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changed into devils. In the next page, also devoted to one entire sub- 
ject, we have the Deity seated on a throne creating the seas, and the 
fishes of the seas. Here, again, the hand raised (the left one) is ex- 
tended, and resembles much more the Greek form of benediction than 
that of the Latin Church. This latter, however, occurs in the suc- 
ceeding creations. The design of “Here rests God on His throne 
with His angels,” is exceedingly charming. Our Lord is seated on 
a throne within an aureole, while around are eight angels, six of whom 
play musical instruments: the two on the right hand are cherubim 
covered with their wings, and hold up their hands in astonishment 
and gratitude. These eight angels would leave the hierarchy minus 
one, viz. the thrones, which in such subjects are generally represented 
as inflamed wheels beneath our Lord’s feet. Here, however, there is 
nothing below His feet, and we might suppose that the wheels below 
the feet of the seraphim represent the thrones, did we not know that 
this was a most common adjunct to them in English iconography. 
Most probably the artist, having only space for eight figures, only 
drew the eight. 

It would take far too much space to go through all these drawings, 
even in an iconographical point of view, to say nothing of the artistic 
treatment, and of the varieties of costume. It is much to be lamented 
that some competent antiquary has not taken up the peculiarities of 
our English iconography, and told us wherein we differ from the other 
nations. That we do differ, there can be no reasonable doubt, any 
more than there can be of the desirability of preserving those distinc- 
tions and peculiarities in our present and future work. Any antiquary 
who would thus give us the results of his labours and short instructions 
for future works, would certainly deserve a debt of gratitude from the 
rising school. After all, the task would not be so very difficult, for 
although most of our sculpture has been destroyed, yet at least some 
little remains, while there is still the stained glass of York and Can- 
terbury, not to mention the many English manuscripts, such as the 
one now under consideration; and, indeed, in some respects MSS. are 
more valuable guides than either sculpture or stained glass, for every- 
thing is complete in an illumination, whereas the stained glass may 
have been broken, or repaired, and the statue undergone similar 
processes. Thus a celebrated French ‘author described one of the 
Virtues in Chartres Cathedral as holding a spear, which subsequent 
examination proved to be a lath left by some workmen during the 
repairs. One great peculiarity of the Bible drawings in 2. B. vii. is 
that in sundry particulars they differ from the Bible narrative: legends 
are introduced about Noah, parts of the history of Joseph are re- 
modelled, the story of Moses throwing the crown of Pharaoh into the 
fire, and then eating the burning coal, is introduced, while Delilah is 
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called the wife of Samson all through his history. The drawing 
where Samson shews Delilah to his father, and his father asks her to 
be wife to his son Samson, is a most beautiful and charming design ; 
the figure and expression of the young girl being almost perfect. These 
variations from the common narrative of the Bible, (and there are 
many more,) were very widespread; we find some of them in the 
sculptures of the chapter-house at Salisbury, and others in the legend 
of Noah in the paintings of the Swedish churches. In the restoration 
of the above-mentioned sculptures, the present MS. was found of the 
most essential service, and indeed so closely do the two resemble one 
another, that one of the stories—Joseph riding behind the seneschal 
of the king of Egypt—are precisely identical both in the stone and 
on the vellum. 

The history of the facsimiles is this, The MS, 2. B. vii. was 
always being referred to because very little had been published, when 
a young artist, Mr. Westlake, conceived that he could not employ his 
time better than in publishing so very useful a book. Unfortunately 
there is a very stringent, and at the same time, it must be confessed, 
a very necessary rule against tracing any illuminated MS. without an 
express permission. Now, inasmuch as the drawings in the present 
instance are only in pen and ink, and have no body-colour or raised 
gold to be destroyed, it was reasonably thought that permission would 
in this instance have been granted, so that we might have had the 
exact lines of the old draughtsman. Doubtless for good reasons, Sir 
Frederic Madden thought fit to refuse this permission, so nothing re- 
mained for Mr. Westlake but to draw as nearly as he could by eye. 
Hence we cannot expect to have the exact lines of the original, but any 
one who takes the trouble to compare these facsimiles with the original 
must be astonished at the wonderful manner in which Messrs. Westlake 
and Purdue have succeeded in catching the spirit. In 1858 Mr. West- 
lake brought out the first part of his work, comprising the Litany, 
which, in fact, is the last part of the MS. This was succeeded by the 
Bible History down to the story of Abimelech, and there the work 
stopped, for Mr. Westlake’s talents were then in high repute as a de- 
signer for stained glass, and he had no time to go on with his under- 
taking, and thus the work remained unfinished until about two years 
back, when it was taken up by Mr. Purdue, who has just published the 
rest of the Bible History. He is now going on with the very beautiful 
calendar, and it is to be hoped will eventually complete the work by 
publishing the little subjects at the feet of the pages. Mr. Purdue has 
by this time served a very long apprenticeship in copying these draw- 
ings, and as no one can possibly be more cognizant of how a MS. should 
be treated, is it too much to be hoped that the authorities may relax 
their rule, (in this case needless,) and allow him to trace the remaining 
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subjects? The only person to benefit in the other case is Mr. Purdue 
himself, for he by this time must have acquired a marvellous precision 
of hand, and an inestimable acquaintance with the ancient mode of 
drawing and expression. Under similar circumstances Mr. Westlake 
earned for himself a well-deserved reputation, and after all this study 
and opportunity, it is perhaps not unreasonable to expect similar results 
in the case of Mr. Purdue, for very few men have had the advantage of 
such a course of drawing. Still the public in the present case. would 
evidently be better served by tracings than by drawings, and it is for 
this reason, as well as to avoid a most useless expenditure of time— 
a commodity that can never be regained, that one ventures to hope that 
the head of the MS. department will re-consider his determination. 

The process adopted by the two copyists was this: the drawings were 
accurately copied on paper, and then neatly traced on lithographic 
tracing-paper, and finally transferred to stone. As will sometimes 
happen, the lines are occasionally a little thick, but this does not often 
occur, and the whole work may well be pronounced a most successful 
one. If anything, Mr. Purdue’s lines are a little finer than Mr. West- 
lake’s, but then he had all the results of the latter gentleman’s ex- 
perience—the only divergence from the original being that the lines are 
hardly so much broken as they are on the drawings of the old artist ; 
but anyone who has had the misfortune to work with a very fine pen 
and thick lithographic ink will readily understand why this’ has not 
been imitated. 

At the end will be found a reprint of the inscriptions below the sub- 
jects, and a translation of the original French, which might possibly 
have been a little more literal. It should, however, be remembered 
that the French as written in England was rather different from the 
contemporary language as written in Paris, and indeed is the version 
of the language which at the end of the century had developed into the 
‘* French of Stratford atte Bowe.” 

It only remains to say that a very limited number of copies of the 
work has been printed: thus Mr. Westlake’s “ Litany” is now entirely 
out of print, and only a very few copies (some half-dozen) of the early part 
of the Bible History remain unsold. Should Mr. Purdue finish the work, 
a complete copy will become a very rare and very costly book, for it is 
hardly to be expected that anybody will take the trouble of drawing 
the illuminations over again. 

W. Burees. 




















THE ASTURIAS AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
(Concluded from p. 23.) 


Asour a hundred yards from the church of Santa Maria de 
Naranco, already described, on a small platform of level ground 
a little further up the hill, is the church of San Miguel de Lino, 
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Fig. I. o 
Church of San Miguel de Lino. 
Fig. 2. Plan of first floor westward Fig. 1. Ground-plan. 
of the line A. B. 
C. C. Closed Chambers, A. Chancel. E. E. Closed Chambers. 
8. 8. Staircases. B. Crossing. H. H. Passages. 
E. Gallery. C. Nave. 8. 8. Staircases. 


D. D. Transepts. 


which is a great contrast to it in every way. This is a cruciform 
church, 30 ft. in length and the same in breadth from end to end of 
the transepts, which are singularly narrow in proportion. The angles 
formed by the nave and transepts are filled up by two two-storied 
chambers, the upper of which are entered from a gallery covering the 
whole of the nave, which is approached on either side by a stone stair- 
case inside the west wall. Over the centre, at the intersection of the 
nave and transepts, is 9 high and narrow lantern, the ceiling of which 
was originally painted in scrollwork, enclosing medallions; and at 
the angles of intersection are four large pillars with incised capitals 
and bases ornamented with cable-moulding. Throughout the build- 
ing the arches are round, and those over the doorways, where the two 
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staircases reach the gallery, are of one piece of stone elaborately carved 
in low relief. Some of the arches are of brick plastered, instead of 








Doorhead, San Miguel de Lino. 


stone. The windows in several places in the building are mere slits, 
but those at the west end, and at the ends of the transepts, are much 
larger and more elaborate: that in the south transept has a triple arch 
with small twisted pillars, over which is a sort of grating of elaborate 
pierced stonework filling up a stilted arch. This and the ornamental 
work of one of the windows at the west end have a singular resem- 
blance to Moorish traceries, though there is no other sign of Moorish 





South-west View of San Miguel de Lino. 


influence in the neighbourhood of Oviedo. The chancel looks as if it 

may be of a later date, for it does not join on well to the other part, 

and is lower than the nave; and in one place a column similar to some 

of those in the church is built into the wall horizontally. But, unlike 

Naranco church, this building shews signs of patching in several 

places, especially the west front; and here and there it looks as if 
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some of the ornamental work of the windows may have been inserted. 
Besides this, Morales, though his description of the place corresponds 
very closely to its present appearance, makes mention of a bell-tower 
and a modern porch, which now do not exist. He enumerates the 
component parts as “ transepts, lantern, chancel, gallery, staircases 
leading to it, bell-tower;” and some way below he adds, “to the 
church of San Miguel a porch has been added, which detracts some- 
what from its beauty on one side.” It is now deserted, and untenanted 
except by birds, and the only thing that prevents it from falling at 
once into ruin is that the door is locked and the key kept by the Cura 
of Santa Maria, which is still used asa parish church. On the out- 
side of both these churches there are the same curious shallow but- 
tresses, which have been already mentioned as existing at the church 
of Santullano. Some of the Spanish antiquaries imagine that these 
buildings also, from the excellence of the architecture, must have 
been the work of the architect Tioda; but this is hardly likely, as the 
Camara Santa was erected quite at the beginning of the century, and 
King Ramiro’s date is about the middle of it, so that it is improbable 
that Tioda was alive at that time. 

The western gallery is a remarkable feature of this church, and 
would seem in all probability to have been intended for the choir. 
At present it is the only means of access to the upper side-chambers ; 
but these would, no doubt, have been reached by independent stair- 
cases, if there had not been some special use for the gallery. Mr. Street, 
in his magnificent and most instructive book on Gothic Architecture 
in Spain, notices the fact, that in many of the smaller churches of 
a later period the choir was placed in a western gallery, though he 
traces this custom to the same cause which, in his opinion, led to the 
arrangement, almost universal in large Spanish churches, of placing 
the choir in the eastern bays of the nave, viz. the maintenance of 
the Romanesque type, in which there were short eastern apses and 
hardly any choir (p. 431). He notices, however, (p. 17,) the sug- 
gestion that the origin of these peculiarities may be looked for in the 
early churches of the Asturias, which has been made on @ priori 
grounds, viz, the difficulty of explaining in any other way the deviation 
from the usual custom ; and though he seems to put this aside, because 
he does not consider them to have been introduced at an early period, 
and because he thinks he has himself discovered the cause, yet, if 
western choirs and galleries are found in the Asturian churches, it 
may perhaps be still worthy of consideration. 

Before proceeding to make any general remarks on these buildings, 
I should say a few words about another church, which unfortunately 
I have not seen, not having been aware of its existence when I was 
in the country. In the Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espaha—the 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. II. u 
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magnificent work on the architectural antiquities of Spain which is now 
being published, though at a very slow rate, by the Spanish Govern- 
ment—while there is no account yet given of any of the buildings 
I have been describing, with the exception of the Camara Santa, yet 
there are views and plans of the church or hermitage of Santa Cristina 
de Lena, which is situated in the mountains a few miles from the 
road which leads from the Puerto de Pajares to Oviedo. This struc- 
ture, which is said to be of the ninth century, is extremely valuable 
in an architectural point of view, as it illustrates so many of the 
peculiar features which are found in the other churches. The ac- 
companying rough ground-plan may give a general idea of its arrange- 
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Plan of Hermitage of Santa Christina de Lena. 
A. Porch, B. Vestibule with gallery over. C.C.C.C.C. Chambers. 


ment; and from this it will be seen that, though more symmetrical in 
its parts than any of them, it has closed chambers on either side of 
the vestibule, and again on either side of the body of the church, like 
those at Santullano ; an open arcade between the nave and chancel, 
like those at Naranco; and a western gallery, like that at San Miguel. 
Besides this, the ornamentation is strikingly like that of Naranco: 
there is an arcade along the side walls of the nave, with angular 
capitals, ornamented with figures of animals within a rude cable 
moulding ; over these are medallions or shields of ornament, support- 
ing the plain bands of stone which form the vaulting of the roof; 
and at the entrance of the chamber at the east end there are double 
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attached pillars engaged in the wall with a twisting moulding running 
round them. 

Let us now consider a few general questions with regard to these 
ancient churches. 

(1.) What is their real antiquity? It is hardly to be expected 
that we should have early documentary evidence about them; this 
however we have in the case of Naranco Church, which is mentioned 
in the chronicle of Bishop Sebastiano (a.p. 870), a contemporary of 
its builder, King Ramiro‘, as having been constructed in connection 
with his palace and public baths, and being then considered a re- 
markable work of art. It is noticeable that, though the church of 
San Miguel is likewise regarded as Ramiro’s work, yet it is not men- 
tioned by this chronicler; but that we must not attach too much 
weight to such negative evidence in the case of these early and brief 
compilations, is shewn by the curious fact that a later chronicle, that 
of Albelda, while mentioning the church of San Miguel de Lino, omits 
that of Nuestra Sefiora de Naranco. In the chronicle of Lucas of 
Tuy (a.p. 1236) it is spoken of without any hesitation as having been 
erected by Ramiro. The earliest mention that I can find of the 
church of Santullano is in a passage inserted in Bishop Sebastiano’s 
chronicle, which is attributed to Bishop Pelayo, in which case it would 
be of the beginning of the twelfth century. It is there said to have 
been built by Alonso el Casto. There is, of course, the further ques- 
tion whether the buildings we now see are the original ones, and it is 
clear that in one of them at least, San Miguel, some alterations have 
been made; but when we consider that a few centuries later the 
Romanesque style had been universally adopted, and how improbable 
it is that buildings so primitive in their general character and so 
peculiar in their plan should have been erected when a superior style 
was dominant, it seems reasonable to suppose that they date at least 
from a very early period. This argument, however, applies with less — 
force to Santullano than to the other churches, for, with the exception 
of the chambers attached to it, its plan is very much the same as that 
of many Romanesque churches, and its claim to antiquity mainly de- 
pends on its extreme simplicity and plainness. 

(2.) What was the origin of this style of architecture? Was it 
imported from abroad, or of home growth? and, if the latter, what 
influences tended to form it? 

In discussing these questions we are forced to be content with very 
insufficient evidence ; but the probabilities seem to me to be against 
foreign influence, for the Spanish.Goths, from the circumstances of 
their position, had very little communication with other nations, and 
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the French Romanesque style, which Mr. Street has shewn to have 
done so much towards forming Spanish art, was distinctly the intro- 
duction of a later period. On the other hand, I doubt the likelihood 
of its being a style indigenous to the Asturias, developed from the 
’ recollection of Roman buildings; its general character, and especially 
the style of ornamentation, have the appearance of being too strongly 
marked for this. The conviction grows upon me that we have here 
the remains, or a resuscitation, of the architecture of the Visigothic 
times before the Moorish invasion. We have abundant evidence of 
the advanced state of the arts at that period in the expressions used 
by the Moorish historians in their accounts of the capture of Toledo ; 
and this is fully confirmed by the remarkable works of art lately dis- 
covered near that city, and now deposited in the Museum of the 
Hétel de Cluny at Paris, which are represented in the Monwmentos 
arquitectonicos, and of which an independent account has been given 
in a book published by M. de Lasteyrie*. These consist of metal 
crowns and other votive offerings, which seem to have been dedicated 
by the Visigothic kings on great occasions, and are splendid speci- 
mens of jewellery and goldsmiths’ work. One of these is enriched 
with a pierced arcading, which has the appearance of having been 
suggested by some work of architecture; and in all of them that 
northern character of ornament, which forcibly strikes the eye in 
Naranco Church, is noticed by M. de Lasteyrie as being clearly trace- 
able, and is referred by him to the northern origin of the ruling race. 
The fragments also of Visigothic buildings still remaining at Toledo 
and Cordova, to which two plates of the Monwmentos arquitectonicos 
are devoted, shew that the people had learned to adapt the Roman 
style of architecture ; and it is worthy of notice, that in one of these 
is a peculiar ornament, representing apparently a vine-leaf and 
cluster, which is almost exactly reproduced in Santa Cristina de Lena. 
This early development of the arts, and these similarities, seem to 
lend some probability to the suggestion that the style of the Asturian 
buildings is to be traced to the earlier works of the Visigoths. 

(3.) The reader will not have failed to notice the orientation of 
these churches. On this subject I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
Street’s remarks, which, though they refer to a later period, apply 
equally well to these early times :— 


“I think,” he says*, “it is always attended to in Spain, save in cities like 
Barcelona, where the commercial intercourse with Italy perhaps introduced the 
Italian tradition. The feeling about the orientation of churches was stronger 
among the English and Germans than anywhere else, and possibly the Spanish 
tradition dates from the time of the Visigothic kings.” 
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The Moorish church of Pefialva of the tenth century, which is de- 
scribed in the February number of the Gentieman’s Macazinz, also 
faces east. 

(4,) One marked peculiarity of all these buildings is the number 
of closed chambers whieh are attached to them, and are for the most 
part accessible only from the interior. Thus at Naraneco there are 
two below the church, east and west of the crypt, and one above 
beyond the altar; in Santullano there are two flanking the vestibule, 
and two flanking the transepts; in Santa Cristina de Lena there are 
two flanking the vestibule, two at the sides of the nave, and one at 
the east end; in Santiago de Pefalva there are two flanking the 
chancel; and at San Miguel there are two, one above another, on 
either side of the nave. With regard to this last church Morales 
remarks, that the story current in his time about the two upper 
chambers which are entered from the gallery was, that Alonso el 
Casto and his wife Bertha used to sleep in them apart; but he points 
out that this was impossible, as the church was not built till after 
their time. In his opinion they were intended to contain the church 
books and furniture; but then, with the two lower chambers, there 
would have been four sacristies. Here again, however, I must refer 
to Mr. Street, who in his account of Barcelona Cathedral‘, mentions 
some ancient rooms over the side-chapels, which have no altars, nor 
any signs of having ever been intended for worship, and suggests the 
idea that their present use may have been the old one, “that of 
a grand receptacle for all the machinery in fétes, functions, and the 
like, of which a Spanish church generally requires no small store.” 
Still it may be doubted whether such machinery, or much furniture of 
any kind, existed in the early buildings of which we are speaking ; 
but I am unable to offer any other suggestion as to their use. 

Early on the morning of the 5th of August we started on our 
journey eastward in the direction of the Basque Provinces. The first 
point for which we made was Infiesto, a village in a pretty situation 
on the banks of a tributary of the Sella, which we reached in a dili- 
gence in five hours. Our route lay through a comparatively level 
district, fertile and well cultivated; at the sides of the road were 
numerous orchards, for cider is the drink of the country. The cheese 
too that is produced here, gueso de Cabrales, is excellent, tasting like 
our Stilton, or the French Roquefort. The beehives are peculiar, 
being made of pieces of the trunks of trees, two or three feet high, 
and hollowed out inside. In respect of material prosperity these 
country districts of the Asturias are certainly in advance of the rest 
of Spain; even as early as the time of Philip II., Morales remarked 
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this, referring with admiration to the well-made furniture of their 
houses and to their elaborate basket-work granaries. Here and there 
the people that we met had light eyes and light hair, evident traces 
of Gothic blood; and though about Oviedo the dark Spanish eye 
is commonly seen, yet as we advanced further east these became pre- 
dominant, together with a fresh, and sometimes florid complexion, 
which is preserved by the damp and rainy climate of this Devonshire 
of Spain. At Infiesto the road came to an end, so we had to hire 
horses for three days; the lowest rate at which we could obtain them 
was exorbitant, but so few people pass by this route, that it was not 
very easy to get them at all. We were amply repaid, however, by 
the company of two lads who were sent with them—good-humoured, 
brisk mountaineers, and untiring walkers. 

After following the bank of the river for about an hour, we arrived 
at the ruined church of Santa Maria de Villamayor, otherwise called 
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Plan of Church of Santa Maria de Villamayor. 


the Campo Santo, from its having belonged to a convent now de- 
’ stroyed, and having been subsequently used for a burial-ground. This 
building consists of a nave in the form of a simple oblong, 40 ft. by 18, 
and a chancel ending in an apse, 15 ft. by 13. The main entrance is 
in the eastern part of the south side, and has a corbel-table over it ; 
besides this there are three smaller and plainer doorways, now blocked 
up, one in the western part of the same side, one on the north side, 
and one at the west end: the arches of all these are round. The 
windows are only slits throughout the church, but are carefully 
splayed inside. In the exterior of the apse there are engaged pillars, 
and a rich corbel-table which supported the roof, when that was 
standing ; there are also stringcourses with billet-mouldings, and at 
the east end is a small window, the only light of any kind in the apse. 
Inside, the effect of the deep apse and the arch dividing the chancel 
from the nave, supported on pillars, is very elegant; and round the 
apse runs a rich arcade with billet-mouldings. The plan and work- 
manship all through is thoroughly Romanesque, and from the pro- 
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nounced character of the ornamental work, and the fineness of the 
execution, forms a marked contrast to the buildings near Oviedo. 

A village antiquary, who shewed us over the building, pointed out 
to us some sculptured figures on one of the jambs of the main south 
entrance. They were in low relief and somewhat worn, but we could 
distinguish them as a man on horseback with a turbaned figure in 
flowing robes by his side. This, the antiquary told us, represented 
King Favila with a Moor in his company; but in this he was pro- 
bably in error, for the figure which he took for a Moor is in reality 
a female figure, and the scene is part of the story of the death of 
Favila, which was a popular one in the Asturias, and is represented 
on several stones now existing in the monastery of San Pedro de 
Villanova, not far from Cangas. The story is, that Favila, who was 
the son and successor of Pelayo, the second founder of the Gothic 
monarchy, after reigning two years, met his death in the following 
manner. Having returned one morning from a foray against the 
Moors, he determined to go out hunting in armour as he was. His 
wife, having a presentiment of his death, tried to detain him; but he 
insisted on going, and was ultimately hugged to death by a bear on 
the mountains. Of the fact itself, independently of the details, there 
can be little doubt, as it is mentioned by Bishop Sebastiano, who says 
that “ quiadam occasione levitatis ab urso interfectus est, anno regni 
sui secundo.” Sandoval, who gives a full account of the carvings at 
San Pedro de Villanova in his Historias de los cinco obispos, thus 
describes the sculptures on one of the stones :—‘‘ There is a knight 
clothed in mail, with a helmet on his head and a sword in his hand; 
he is on horseback, and a woman is embracing him, and as it were 
holding him back to detain him.” The figures on the jamb at Santa 
Maria de Villamayor almost exactly correspond to this description, 
and there can be no doubt that they represent this part of the story. 

From this place it took us four more hours to reach our destination, 
Cangas, by a very circuitous route, up and down, over hill and valley, 
descending here and there to the stream of the Sella. We passed 
numbers of farms and homesteads, for the property is more subdivided 
here than elsewhere in Spain; and many quaint, though not ancient 
parish churches, from one of which the passing-bell was giving forth 
its solemn sound. Skittle-grounds too were common, for this game 
and single-stick are the principal amusements of the Asturians. The 
only large building which we saw, was the mansion of the Count of 
Pefialva ; but at various points we noticed small round castles on the 
hills, which were originally built for purposes of defence. It was 
dark when we descended into the valley of Cangas, but before long 
we were apprised of the neighbourhood of the town by twinkling 
lights, and by meeting the aristocracy of the place taking the air 
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along the roadside. Cangas de Onis, as it is called to distinguish it 
from Cangas de Tineo, on the other side of Oviedo, is situated near the 
confluence of the Sella and Bueiia, over the former of which a very 
high bridge of one main arch, quite Turkish in its appearance, is 
thrown. It is a rising place, and we were agreeably surprised at 
getting very tolerable quarters. 

On the following morning we started to visit Covadonga, ascending 
along the course of the Buejia (or Peonia, as Southey and other 
authors call it) in a south-easterly direction though a somewhat open 
valley bordered by sloping hills. After proceeding two miles, we 
reached the spot where the river of Covadonga, the Deva, joins the 
Buejia; and then, turning due south, followed its stream upwards for 
four miles through a narrow valley, enclosed both at the sides and in 
front by lofty mountains, the offshoots of the towering peak of Auseva, 
until we reached the cave which lies at its head. The steep hill- 
sides are strong and destitute of all vegetation except heather, and 
seem peculiarly suited for a defence conducted by mountaineers. To 
readers of Southey’s ‘‘ Roderic,” all the locality which I have just 
described, including the valley of Cangas, is classic ground ; and here, 
before we arrive at the cave itself, it may be well to recapitulate 
briefly the events which have made it famous. 

After the fatal battle at the Guadalete in the south of Spain in 711, 
where Roderic was killed and his army routed by the invading Moors, 
the remains of the Christian force retired northwards, unable to offer 
any resistance to the conquerors, who in the course of a few years 
occupied the whole country south of the Asturian chain. The con- 
quering impulse, however, urged them on to subdue the entire Penin- 
sula, and in an evil hour for themselves they entered this mountain 
region with a mighty host under Abulcacem in the year 718. In the 
meantime the Goths had been rallied, and a force organised by Pelayo, 
a native chieftain of the Asturias. On hearing that the Moors had 
passed the mountains, he posted a considerable force under Count 
Pedro in the neighbourhood of Cangas, and after stationing a num- 
ber of his followers along the heights on both sides of the Vale 
of Covadonga, in readiness to throw down the loosened rocks on the 
invaders, himself with three hundred men occupied the cavern at its 
head, being confident that the Moors, flushed with their continued 
victories, would come to seek him there. The event proved that he 
was not mistaken ; and they were allowed to advance unmolested, until 
the head of the column appeared in sight of the cave, when Pelayo 
issued forth, bearing his oaken cross, and fell upon them sword in 
hand, a sign being given at the same time to the men on the heights 
to commence the work of destruction. Then followed a rout such as 
has only been equalled by the destruction of Napoleon’s forces in the 
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defiles of the Tyrol. Some were crushed by the falling rocks, others 
slain by the enemies who appeared on all sides of them ; and the be- 
wildered remnant fled panic-stricken into the valley of Cangas, carry- 
ing confusion into the ranks of their countrymen, who were already 
engaged with Count Pedro. In this part too, after an obstinate 
struggle, victory declared for the Christians, and the Moorish force, 
entangled in the valleys, was almost annihilated. 

As we ascended the valley, the mists were hanging low on the 
mountain sides, just as Southey has represented them in his descrip- 
tion of the approach of the Moors, who were thus rendered still more 
unconscious of the ambuscade that had been laid for them. In one 
place we were shewn on a rock by the roadside the footprint of 
Pelayo’s horse—dicen los canonigos, ‘‘so say the canons,” as our 
guide somewhat sceptically observed. It was a triple smooth stria- 
tion, and a geologist might possibly have referred it to “glacial 
action ;” but the story is interesting as illustrating the old Roman 
legend of the footprint of the horse of one of the “Great Twin 
Brethren” in the rock after the battle of the Lake Regillus, which 
Macaulay has so effectively introduced into one of his “‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” Another tale of similar import relating to Ma- 
homet’s mule is attached to a mark on the rocks near the convent 
of Mount Sinai*. Shortly after, a tiny plain on the hill-side, slightly 
elevated above the level of the river, was pointed out as the place 
where Don Pelayo (so he is always called by the people in the neigh- 
bourhood) was proclaimed king. The valley, which is a perfect cul- 
de-sac, and in that respect resembles the cirques of the Pyrenees, 
makes a sharp turn just before you reach the cave, which faces east, 
and is excluded from view by a projecting mass of rock until you are 
close to it. When at last it bursts upon you, its position is most 
striking. Some way up the mountain side is a bare perpendicular 
face of rock, rising some 300 ft. above the ground below ; at the foot 
of this is the cave, itself about 150 ft. in height, composed of lime- 
stone rock, which is striped with grey, white, and red, and in many 
places fringed with ivy and ferns. The mouth is very wide, and from 
the top the rock recedes inwards about 40 ft. to the bottom. In the 
inmost recess is a deep pool of clear green water, fed by the two 
streams of the Deva, which here gush from the rock: the water 
is carried off by a tunnel under a grassy level of artificial construction, 
issuing from which it makes a series of pretty waterfalls before it 
reaches the valley. All this part is ornamented with walnuts, poplars, 
and other vegetation: the village of Covadonga lies a little way 
below. The inner cave, or cave of Pelayo, runs in at the back of the 





& See Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine,” p. 54. 
GenT, Mac. 1865, Vor. IT. x 
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great cave, at a height of nearly 100 ft. above the pool. It is now 
approached by a marble staircase from a monastery which is built 
against the rock on the right hand of the cave as you face it; this, 
however, mars the simplicity of the scene —ingenuwum violdrunt mar- 
mora tophum. From the top of it a wooden balcony is carried across 
in front of the inner cave, while on the other side of it a small 
unsightly chapel has been erected to replace a more ancient wooden 
building. The cave is neither very wide nor very deep, and it is hard 
to see how it could have contained as many as three hundred persons. 
Art has done much to spoil what nature made so romantic, but it has 
not spoiled Pelayo’s tomb, which is situated on one side of the 
entrance, a simple stone sepulchre, placed in a hollow of the rude 
rock, while from the earth at its sides spring a number of delicate 


green ferns. 


On the opposite side, close to the chapel, is an inscrip- 


tion shewing the position of the tombs of King Alonso el Catolico and 
his wife Hermesind, daughter of Pelayo. Southey has thrown an 
additional poetical-colouring, if any were wanted, over these monu- 
ments, in that part of his poem where he represents Pelayo as coming 
in search of his family, who had taken refuge here :— 


“ But deeper thoughts, 
If he might have foreseen the things to come, 
Would there have fill’d him; for within that cave 
His own remains were one day doomed to find 
Their final place of rest ; and in that spot, 
Where that dear child with innocent delight 
Had spread her mossy couch, the sepulchre 
Shall in the consecrated rock be hewn, 
Where with Alphonso, her beloved lord, 
Laid side by side, must Hermesind partake 
The everlasting marriage bed, when he, 
Leaving a name perdurable on earth, 
Hath changed his earthly for a heavenly crown ".” 


Morales, whom Southey has followed in the description of this 
place, (for the poet, though he travelled in Spain, did not visit the 
Asturias,) gives an account of a second grotto within the first, at the 
bottom of which the water of one of the sources could be seen flowing. 
I enquired carefully for this, but could get no information as to its 
existence ; nor could I discover any trace of a passage or opening 
in the rock by examining the floor of the cave, which has now been 
roughly boarded over. The principal mistake in Southey’s general 
conception of the place consists in his placing Pelayo’s cave much too 
near to the ground. 

While we were there, we witnessed the departure of a happy 
couple, who had come to be married at the monastery, now_tenanted 





» Roderic, canto xvi. 
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only by a parish priest. They were most gorgeously dressed: the 
woman wore a yellow petticoat trimmed with scarlet; but the man 
quite eclipsed his bride by his black velvet “ pork-pie” hat and bright 
red jacket. When we passed the village from which they came, in 
descending the valley, rockets were being let off and a holiday kept 
in their honour. The sacred spring of the Deva has always been re- 
garded as propitious for matrimony, and appears to maintain its good 
repute. 

On reaching once more the confluence of the Deva and Bueiia, we 
again followed the latter upwards, until the cloudy veil, which had 
hitherto hung over the mountains, rose and revealed to us the Picas 
de Europa, some of the loftiest summits in the Asturian chain—bare 
grey peaks, superbly serrated, with snow still lying in their rifts :— 

ree a Europa’s summit, where the snows 
Through all revolving seasons hold their seat.” 
They were not unworthy of a place in the Alps, and a fine con- 
trast with the vegetation below, for chestnuts and hazels abound 
in the valleys, and cherry-trees are largely cultivated. Southey 
has very happily introduced these peculiarities of vegetation into his 
descriptions, together with the wooden bee-hives and other local fea- 
tures. At last, leaving the river, we suddenly turned northwards, 
and entered a bleak stony pass, which leads through the lower chain 
of mountains that separates the inland part of the Asturias from 
the sea; shortly after passing the summit of which, we obtained our 
first peep of the Bay of Biscay. On descending further, other and 
wider views appeared of its deep-blue waters, which gave no token 
of their stormy nature; and at last we reached the plain, and at 
nightfall arrived at the small seaport of Llanes, which stands at the 
entrance of a narrow estuary. The next morning we entered the 
Basque Provinces, and in two days’ time arrived at Santander. 





Strcnester.—The Rev. J. G. Joyce is continuing the excavations’ under 
the countenance and at the expense of the Duke of Wellington, to whom the 
public is much indebted, as will appear. Mr. Joyce prints an account of his 
discoveries. They are by no means unimportant, even at this early stage. The 
town appears to have been crossed by streets regularly laid out. At the angles 
some large buildings, of domestic kind, have been found; one of them contains 
a coloured tessellated pavement, in parts like some found in London, and 
having in the centre a vase, like the pavement at Carisbrooke in the Isle of 
Wight, (of which an engraving has recently appeared in the Collectanea Antiqua). 
Mr. Joyce has found the east gate of the town in a situation very different 
from that suggested by Mr. Mc Laughlin’s map. A considerable number of 
coins have been excavated, implements in iron, &c.; but further discoveries, 
and of still greater interest, may be looked for. 
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DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


By Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr, B.D., F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Pracentor 
AND PrEeBENDARY of CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following notes were made by me during a long and independent 
research into the documentary history of our cathedrals, preparatory to 
a work now at press. They will prove of value to those who are at 
a distance from a good library, and also to such persons as have not 
time for a lengthened enquiry. A classified list of this nature, I venture 
to hope, will be found convenient for immediate reference even by the 
most advanced archeologist. Chichester I have already noticed in 
your pages, and the conventual buildings of Canterbury in a paper read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects. I have added a few 
notices which occur of the outer buildings, dedications of altars and 
chapels, and incidents of interest. Some of the double entries curiously 
illustrate the fact that the chronicles were annually augmented by 
different writers who studied succinctness (Ang.-Sacr., i. 469), and that 
the compilers freely borrowed from their predecessors, on the principle 
“ pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint.” 


CANTERBURY. 


—. The Church burned.— Post mortem Dunstani combusta est tota ecclesia 

cum officinis monachorum.— Ang.-Sacr., ii. 187. 
955. Canons mentioned.—Thorn., 1,778. 

—. St. Cuthbert’s Church.—Cuthbertus construxit basilicam prope Eccles. Xti. 
quam in honorem S. Johannis B. consecravit ubi ipse et omnes successores sui 
honorific’ sepelirentur.— Gervase, 1,641; Thorn., 1,773. 

——. Sepultura archiepiscoporum monasterio 8S. Augustini est ablata per Cuth- 
bertum et ad Eccles. 8. Trinitatis subplantata.—TZhorn., 1,772; Ev. Cant. 
Ecceles., 2,210. 

—. The old Church described.— Eadmer apud Gervasium describit veterem 
Ecclesiam ex more Romanorum factam quam Lanfrancus combustam inveniens 
funditis evertit. In Majori Altare quod in orientali parte Presbyterii parte 
parieti contiguum de impolitis lapidibus et c#mento extructum erat. Porrd 
aliud altare, congruo spatio, ante positum predicto altari erat, dedicatum in 
honorem Dom. N. J. C. ubi cotidié Divina mysteria celebrantur. Ad hee 
altaria nonnullis gradibus ascendebatur 4 Choro Cantorum quem Cryptam vel 
Confessionem Romani vocant. Subtus erat ad instar Confessionis S. Petri 
fabricata, cujus fornix in altum tendebatur, ut superiora ejus non nisi per 
plures gradus possent adiri. Hc intus ad orientem altare habebat. Sané 
via una, quam Curvatura cripte ipsius ad occidentem vergentem concipiebat, 
usque ad locum quietis B. Dunstani tendebatur. Ipse ante ipsos gradus in 
magné profunditate terre jacebat humatus, tumb& super eum in modum 
pyramidis, grandi sublimique structuré, habente ad caput Sancti Altare 
Matutinale. 

——. Inde ad occidentem Chorus Psallentium in Aulam Ecclesie porrigebatur, 
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decenti fabricd & frequentid turbe seclusus. Deind2 sub medio longitudinis 
Aule ipsius duz Turres erant, prominentes ultra Ecclesie alas. Quarum-una, 
que in austro erat, sub honore B. Gregorii P. altare in medio sui dedicatum 
habebat, et in latere principale Hostium Ecclesiae, quod antiquitis ab Anglis 
et nunc usgue Suthdure dicitur. Quod hostium in antiquorum legibus regum 
suo nomine seepe exprimitur. In quibus etiam omnes querelas totius regni 
ex hundredis vel comitatibus finem inibi, sicut in Curia regis summi, sortiri 
debere discernitur. Alia verd turris in plag& aquilonari é regione illius 
condita fuit in honorem B. Martini Claustra hinc inde habens. In alia 
forenses lites et secularia placita exercebantur ; in ista adolescentiores fratres in 
discendo ecclesiastica officia die ac nocte instituebantur. Finis ecclesiz ordi- 
nabatur Oratorio B. M. in cujus orientali parte erat altare B. M. V., ad hoc 
cum sacerdos ageret Divina mysteria, faciem ad populum, qui deorsiim stabat 
ad orientem versam habebat [ad hoc oratorium nonnisi per gradus cujusvis 
patebat accessus]. Post se verd ad occidentem Cathedram pontificalem decenti 
opere ex magnis lapidibus et cemento constructam ; et hanc longé a Dominic& 
mensi remotam, utpote parieti ecclesie, qui totius Templi complexio erat, 
omnino contiguam.—Gerv., 1,292. 

1066. Christchurch was burned.—Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

1067. On St. Nicholas mass-day was Christchurch at Canterbury burned.—Jdid. ; 
Hoveden, 542. 

1110. The Church dedicated.—Dedicatur Ecclesia Christi Cantuarisze.— Oxenedes, 
p- 44. 

1114. B. Cotton, 59; Matt. Par., 66. 

—. State of the Monks.— Monachi Cantuarienses tempore Lanfranci secn- 
laribus non longé dissimiles erant, canum cursibus avocari, avium predam 
raptu aliarum volucrum per mane sequi, spumantis equi tergum premere, 
tessaras quatere, potibus indulgere, delicatiori victu . . . ut magis illos 
consules quim monachos pro frequentid famularum diceres.—W. Malmesbury 
de Gest. Pont., quoted X. Script., 1,781; Knighton, 2,362. [Lanfranc cor- 
rected this. ] 

1005. Canons introduced.—A primeva institutione fuerunt monachi in Ecclesia 
S.Trin. et propter eorum insolentias aut alié de causi fuerunt dejecti et 
canonici loco eorum introducti, et tempore Alfrici archiepiscopi iterato resti- 
tuti.— Thorn., 1,780. 

——. Lanfranc’s works. — Lanfrancus domos ad opus monachorum necessarias 
citato opere consummavit. Quibus ubi per plures annos usi sunt adaucto 
eorum conventu, parve admodum vise sunt. Destructis itaque illis alias 
decore ac magnitudine prioribus multim prestantes edificavit ; et Curiam sibi, 
Ecclesiam preterea, quam spacio vii. annorum a fundamentis fermé totam 
perfectam reddidit.—Eadmer, Hist. Nov., lib. i. p. 351; ap. Migne, T. 159. 

—. Omnia Lanfrancus innovans a fundamentis vetera evertit, et deindé ipsam 
Ecclesiam Christi cum officinis infra ambitum muri cum ipso edificavit, processu 
temporis et monachos apposuit ; sic prudenter instituens ut in ecclesia Christi 
monachi essent cxl. vel cl. quibus ordinem scripsit. Priorem instituit. — 
Ibid.; Gervase, 1,654. 

—. Lanfrane’s Church.—Turris in medio Ecclesie habebat in pinné sua 
cherubin deauratum. Ab hac versus orientem est aula vel navis Ecclesiz sub- 
nixa utringue pilariis viii.: hance navem finiunt due turres sublimes cum 
pinnaculis deaurates. In medio hujus Ecclesia corona dependet deaurata. 
Pulpitum verd turrem predictam a navi quodammodo separabat, et ex parte 
navis in medio sui altare S. Crucis habebat. Supra pulpitum Trabes erat, per 
transversum ecclesiw posita, que crucem grandem et duo cherubin et ima- 
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gines sacras S. Marie et S.Johannis A. sustentabat. In Ala Septentrionali 
oratorium et altare erat S. Marie. 

Magna Turris habebat ex utroque latere crucem, australem et aquilonalem. 
Quarum utraque in medio sui pilarium fortem habebat, qui fornicem a pari- 
etibus prodeuntem in tribus suis partibus suscipiebat. 

Crux australis supra fornicem organa gestare solebat, supra fornicem et 
subter porticus erat ad orientem porrecta. In parte inferiori altare erat 
S. Michaelis. In parte superiori altare Omn. Sanctorum. Inter hanc porticum 
et chorum spatium est in duo divisum, scil. in paucos gradus per quos itur in 
Criptam, et in gradus multos per quos ad superiora ecclesie pervenitur. 
Crux Aquilonaris similiter duas habet porticus. In superiori altare est 
S. Blasii, in inferiori S. Benedicti. Hic locus Martyrio ex opposito habuit 
hostium Claustri. . . . In circuitu ad altitudinem fornicis predicte via que- 
dam facta est qua pallia et certine possint suspendi.—TZbid., 1,293-4. 

Conradi gloriosus Chorus. Tectum erat et coelum egregid picturd deco- 
ratum. Ad bases pilariorum murus erat tabulis marmoreis compositus, qui 
chorum cingens et Presbyterium, corpus ecclesim & lateribus suis, que ale 
vocantur, dividebat. Continebat hic murus Chorum Monachorum, Presbyte- 
rium, Altare Magnum in N. J.C. dedicatum, altare 8. Dunstani et Altare 
S.Elphegi. Supra predictum murum in circinatione illA retro altare et ex 
opposito ejus Cathedra erat Patriarchatis ex uno lapide facta, in qué sedere 
solebant archiepiscopi de more Ecclesiz in festis precipuis inter Missarum So- 
lemnia usque ad Sacramenti consecrationem, tunc enim ad altare Christi per 
gradus octo descendebant. De choro usque ad Presbyterium iij. erant gradus. 
Ad cornua altaris orientalia erant ij. columpne lignes auro et argento ornate, 
que Trabem magnam sustentabunt, cujus capita duorum pilariorum capitellis 
insidebant. Que per transversum ecclesiw desuper altare trajecta auro deco- 
rata Majestatem Domini, imaginem S, Dunstani et Elphegi, vii. quoque scrinia 
auro et argento cooperta e multorum Sanctorum relliquiis referta sustentabat. 
Inter columpnas Crux stabat deaurata. Sub hoc altari Christi altare erat in 
Cripta S. V. Mari, in cujus honorem tota fuit cripta dedicata. In medio 
chori dependebat corona deaurata xxiv. cereos sustinens. 

Crucis Superioris Septentrionalis muris procedens ad septentrionalem duas 
porticus faciens crucem formavit in parte orientali. In cujus Porticu australi 
altare fuit S. Stephani sub quo in Cripta altare S. Nicholai. In porticu aqui- 
lonari altare S. Martini sub quo in Cripta S. Maris Magd. 

Deinde Turris erat excelsa qu quasi intra murum jam dictum posita que 
ab altari S. Andre, quod in ea erat, Turris S. Andrew est appellata sub qué in 
Cripta altare erat Innocentium. 

Crux superior australis. In porticu australi altare erat S. Gregorii, sub 
hoc in Cripta altare S. Audoeni. In alia porticu altare erat S. Johan. E. sub 
quo in cripta altare S. Paulini. 

Turris excelsa in qua erat altare Apost. Petri et Pauli. S. verd gusden 
illic translatus et retro altare positus altari nomen dedit et Turri. 

Capella S. Trinitatis in fronte Ecclesiw posita, subter in cripté duo altaria, 
ad austrum S. Augustini Epi., ad aquilonem S. John B.—Gervase, 1,296. 


1130. The Church dedicated.—iiij. Non. Maii fuit Ecclesia S. Trinitatis dedicata 
& prefato W°. Archiepo. que postmodim Ecclesia Christi Cantuarie est 
vulgariter vocata.— Thom. X. Script., 1,799. 

1130. Ecclesia S. Trinitatis Cant. a Will*. archiepo. dedicata est presente Henrico 
rege.—Diceto, Ibid., 504. 

1130. The monastery of Canterbury was hallowed by Abp. William on May 4.— 
Ibid. ; Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 
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1130. Ecclesiam Cantuarie 4 Lanfranco fundatam et consummatam, sed per 
Anselmum auctam, tiij. Non. Maii A°. 1130 dedicavit Willelmus Archiepiscopus 
huic dedicatione interfuerunt R. Henricus et rex etiam Scotia David. — 
Gervase ap. X. Script., 1,664, 1,341; Matt. Par., 72. 

1174. The Church burned.—Cantuariensis Ecclesia subitd conflagravit incendio 
Non. Sept.— Diceto, 581. 

——. Ecclesia Christi Cantuarie incendio sui parte potiori cum quibusdam offi- 
cinis Curiz Non. Sept. combusta est.— Gervase, 1,428. 

1174. Combusta est ecclesia Christi Cantuaria, scil. Chorus ille Gloriosus industria 
et sollicitudine Conradi prioris magnificé consummatus.—Jdid., 1,289. Etiam 
Domus Infirmorum cum capella S. Marie et aliis quibusdam Curie officinis.— 
Ibid., 1,290. 

1180... The new Choir entered.—Rediit Conventus in novum chorum Aprilis xix°. 
die vigilia Pasche hora quasi noné.—Jbdid., 1,301. 

—. Courtenay promotes the building of the Nave and Precinct-wall.—Courtenay 
ad fabricam navis Ecclesie claustri et murorum clausuram circa gardinum 
Celerarii M. marcas contulit.—Jbid., i. 61. 

——. Arundel gives five Bells—Arundel v. campanas Arundel Ring dedit Con- 
tulit etiam ad fabricam navis Ecclesie M. marcas.— Zbdid., 62. 

—. Sudbury builds two Aisles.—Sudbury duas alas in parte posteriori Ecclesix 
wdificavit.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 99. 

1258—1263. Roger completes the Prior’s Chapel.—Rogerus de St. Elphego Ca- 
pellam inter Dormitorium et infirmariam perfecit.—JZdid., 140. 

1285. D’Estrid’s work in the Choir.—D’Estria Chorum Ecclesiw pulcherrimo 
opere subtiliter inciso decenter adornavit.—JZbid., 141. 

—. Goldstone builds the Angel Steeple and buttressing arches. — Goldstone 
turrim satis excelsam Angyll Steeple testudine pulcherrimé concameratam ac 
opere decénti artificioss undique sculptam, &c., deauratam cum fenestris 
vitreis ope Joh. Morten ac Sellyng Prioris in medio ecclesia egregié erexit 
ac magnificé consummavit. Duos etiam arcus sive fornices opere lapideo 
subtiliter incisos, cum iiij. aliis minoribus ad sustentationem dicte turris 
columnis eandem Turrim supportantibus, annexit.—Ibid., 147. 


CARLISLE. 
1292. The Church burned.—Tota Civitas Karleolensis concremata est et combusta 
cum toté abbatid.—Hemingford, i. 39. 
1133. The See founded.—Ann. Wav., Gale, ii. 151. 
1090. The Church restored.—Hemingford, c. xv.; Ibid., 463. 


CHESTER. 


875. St. Werburgh translated to Chester—Indigene 4 Ripendon. cire. v. mill. 
dist. Hamburgenses [of Heanburgh] corpus S. Werburge V. ad Cestriam 
transtulerunt.—Chron. J. Brompton, X. Script., col. 310; Higd. Polychron. 
Gale, 240, 257. 

1095. St. Werburgh’s Monastery founded. — Anselmus (postea Archiep. Cant.) 
rogatu Hugonis Comitis fundavit Monasterium Cestrie in hon. 8. Werburge. 
Monachos de canonicis tonsoravit.—Jo. Tinemuth. Bibl. Bodl., c. xii.; Leland, 
Collect., ii. 63. The other monks came from Bec. 

1110. The Monastery burned.—Cestria cum principali monasterio comburitur.— 
Leland, iii. 369; Oxenedes, 44. 

——. Abbot’s House.—Aulam quandam vocatam Primam Aulam s. exteriorem 
cum majuscula quadam coguina et ceteris officiis eidem aule pertinentibus, 
excepta et reservaté cellaria, qué é curtilagio itur ad templum j. necnon 
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Secundam Aulam s. Interiorem, cum suis pannariis, promptuariis ac ceteris 
ejusdem membris, Capellam cum super edificato cubiculo ibidem vocato Le 
Chapel Chamber, aliud etiam cubiculum nuper abbatis ibidem, cum secretiori 
cubiculo annexis et aliis subterraneis officiorum locis dicti nuper abbatis 
cubiculo spectantibus, cubiculum ibidem vocatum Magnum Cubiculum cum 
officinis eidem appetentibus, in Turri etiam ij. cubicula, alterum superius et 
alterum inferiis cum subterraneis officinis ibidem spectantibus, conclave unum 
appellatum Abbats Parlour, cum promptuariis et pannariis eidem astructis, 
coquinam minorem s. novam cum suis pertinentiis universis, ij. etiam cubicula 
inter coquinam novam et dicti nuper monasterii portas existentia, cum domo 
quadam vocata le Aumbrye, ortum etiam unum fenestris dicti magni cubiculi 
subjacens et continuo muro lapideo septum et circumdatum, stabula ij., curti- 
lagium s. lignarium vocatum Le Kydde Yard, et in magno horreo spatium 
sufficiens ad reponendum et recipiendum Ixxx. velicas feni et straminis.— 
De erectione Episc. Cestria, fol. 75. 





CHICHESTER. 
See Gent. MaG., vol. xvii. N.S., p. 181. 


ST. DAVID’S. 


812. The Church burned.—Combustio Menevie.—Ang.-Sacr., ii. 648. 

1078. It is plundered.—Menevia & Gentilibus vastata.—TIbid., ii. 649. 

1086. The Shrine of St. David rifled.—Scrinium 8. David de Ecclesia sua furatur 
et juxta Civitatem ex toto spoliatur.—Ibid. 

1088. The Pagans injure the Church.—Menevia frangitur et destruitur 4 Gen- 
tilibus.—TZbid., 649. 

1131. The Church dedicated.—Dedicatio Ecclesie S. David.—I bid., 649. 

1181. Dedicatio Menevensis Ecclesia.—Ann. Camb., 39. 

1180. A new Church begun.—Ecclesia Menevensis diruitur et novum opus in- 
choatur [ab epo. Petro ].—Ang.-Sacr., 649. 

1182. Ecclesia Menevensis diruitur et de novo inchoatur.—Ann. Camb., 55. 

1220. The Tower becomes a ruin.—Nova Turris Menev. Ecclesie die Lune ante 
festum S. Martini statim post vesperas in ruinam improvisam versa est.— 
Ibid., 75; Ang.-Saer., ii. 650. 

1248. An earthquake injures the Church.—Terre motus magnus fuit et magna 
pars ecclesis Menevensis corruit.—Ann. Camb., 87. 

1248. Terre motu magna pars Ecclesia Menevensis corruit ii. Kal. Martii.— 
Ang.-Sacr., ii. 650. 

1274. The Shrine of St. David.—Inceptum fuit feretrum B. David in Ecclesia 
Menev.— Ann. Camb., 104; 1275, Ang.-Sacr., ii. 651. 

1280. The Altar of the Holy Cross.—Carreu epus. sepultus in Eccles. Manev. 
prope altare S. Crucis 4 parte australi.— Zdid., 651. 

1284. King Edward comes on a pilgrimage.—Rex Edwardus venit causi pere- 
grinationis, apud S. David una cum dom. Regind Anglia, nomine Eleanord, die 
Dominica, in crastino B. Katerinw V.—TZbdid., 651. 


DURHAM. See founded (Higden. Polych. Gale, iii. 271). 


——. Aldhune’s Church.—Aldhunus Episcopus non parvam de lapide ecclesiam 
erexit.—Sim. Dunelm. ap. X. Script., c. ii. 28. 


—. Tertio ex quo eam fundaverat anno pridie Nonas Septembris solenniter 
dedicavit.—Zdid., ec. iv. 29. 
—. The prebends of the Clergy.—In illis diebus B. Cuthbertus penes Dunel- 
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mum sibi pacis sedem elegerat ...de eadem nutriturd (Clerici) fuerant. qui 
primitis sacrum corpus ipsius de Insula Lindisfarnensi transvehendo trans- 
duxerant, prebendas etiam de more Canonicorum qui nune dicuntur Secula- 
rium, de ecclesid possidebant, et exercitia monastica in officiis Ecclesiasticis 
persolvebant.— Reginald, c. xvi. p. 29. 

—. Emina, the monk’s allowance of drink. — Tbid., c. xxi. p. 47; Reg. 
Ben., c. xi. 

—. The brass rings on the door.—Circulos wreos que in januis dependent 
forinsecis.—Tbid., c. 1. p. 106. 

—. The choir bell.—Ex signo pulsante dinoscitur cujus hore terminus, tam 
nocturnis quam diurnis momentis, ex ipsorum variaté immutatione celebretur. 
Est in choro quantitatis temperate Signum modicum, cujus pulsationis tinnitu 
et famulos ad pulsandum morosé incitant (monachi) et ad finiendum acriori 
pulsamine invitant.—Jbid., c. Ixxxix. p. 189. 

——. The Sacrist’s duties, §c.—Vir pauper dii in Curia Monachorum vigilis 
mancipio ministraverat, et diebus festis 4 Sacrista pro mercenario conductus 
ad lapidum onera deferenda, preconis officio plurinios invitabat.—Zdid., c. civ. 
p. 232. 

—. The Sacrist reads in bed, his candle fires his straw bed: quedam tabularia 
stratura testes longits et latiiis prominens exstitit, supra quam omnium corti- 
narum dorsalium et cx#terorum ecclesie ornamentorum tota collecta super- 
posita conquievit.—Jbid., c. xxxvii. p. 80. 

——. Oblationes suscepit lintheamina; circa altare composuit.—Tbid., c. li. p. 107. 

-—. Cuncta vasa sacrata et lintheamina cum indumentis sacerdotalibus sub 
custodie tutela habuit.—JZdid., c. xxxvi. p. 79. 

——. The ornaments of the Shrine.— Flamma illa pannos qui Sepulchrum 
ambierant omnes infuderat, et argento auro et gemmis et ligneo interius 
locello quibus diutissimé insederat, nihil omnind lesionis intulisse presump- 
serat.—Tbid., c. xlv. p. 92. 

—. The new Church begun.—C. Annum Willelmi vi®. Malcolmus rex Scotorum 
ad principium nove ecclesie Dunelmensis extitit. Erat enim tune ibidem 
nova ecclesia incepta iii®, Idus Augusti feria vA. rege M. et epo. Dunelmensi 
Willo. et ipso priore Turgoto primos lapides ponentes fundamento.— Brom- 
ton, 989. , 

——. Temp. Will. I. Dunelmensis Ecclesia omni custodia et ecclesiastico officio 
destituta erat, sicut desertum spelunca fuit pauperum et debilium et xgro- 
tantium qui fugere non poterant.—Hoveden ap. Savile, 451. 

—. The Church restored.—Porrd predecessor illius qui opus inchoavit [W. de 

8. Karilepho] id decernendo statuerat, ut Episcopus ex suo ecclesiam, monachi 

verd suas ex ecclesie collectis facerent officinas. Quod illo cadente cecedit. 

Monachi enim, omissis officinarum edificationibus operi Ecclesiew insistunt, 

quam usque Navem Radulphus jam invenit. Augustias Curia monacherus 

porrecto in longum et latum spatio dilatavit. Urbem muro ipse reddidit for- 
tiorem et augustiorem a Cancello Ecclesiw ad arcem usque Castelli product& 
murum construxit longitudine. Locum inter Ecclesiam et Castellum quem 
multa occupaverant habitacula in patentis campi redegit planitiem, ne vel ex 
sordibus contaminatio vel ex ignibus Ecclesiam attingerent pericula. Diversis 

Wiri fluminis ripas continuavit structo de lapide magni operis ponte arcuato. 

—Ang.-Saer., i. 708. 

Flambard’s works.—Ranulphus circa opus Ecclesi modd intentius modd 
remissius agebatur, sicut illi ex oblatione altaris et cwmiterii vel suppetebat 
pecunia vel deficiebat. His namque sumptibus Navem ecclesie circumductis 
parietibus ad sui usque testudinem erexerat. 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II. Y 
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——. The Church dedicated.—FEcclesiam majorem tertio operis inceepti anno 
absolutam Aldhunus dedicavit die 4° Sept.—Ang.-Saer., i. 701. 

——. Eadmund dedicates a western tower.—Turrim Ecclesia Dunelmensis occi- 
dentalem quam solam Aldhunus imperfectam reliquerat, ad summitatem per- 
duxit et dedicavit Eadmundus.—Twrgot, 1. iii. ¢. 5; Ang.-Sacr., i. 701. 

——. The Chapter-house built.—Gaufridi tempore Capitulum monachorum quale 
hodié cernitur, inchoatum et consummatum est.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 709. 

—. The Galilee built.— Hugo novam ad orientalem hujus Ecclesie plagam 
opus instituere coepit, 4 transmarinis partibus deferebantur columne et bases 
marmoree .. . (after every attempt to complete it) in rimis deficiens mani- 
festum dabat indicium id S.Cuthberto non fuisse acceptum. Omisso itaque 
opere illo aliud ad occidentem inchoavit in quo muliebris licit fieret inhortus. 
—Ibid., 723. Fecit pontem de Elnete, murum quoque 4 parte aquilonari 
usque ad australem novum fecit... In Castello renovavit wdificia.—Ibid., 724. 

1242. New works commenced.—Incepit Thomas prior novam fabricam Ecclesiw 
circa festum S. Michaelis.—Ang.-Saer., i. 737. 

1341. Fossor builds a large window, ¥c.— Jo. Fossor construxit in aquilonari 
parte Ecclesie crucis ad altare 8. Conf. Nicholai et Egidii magnam fenestram 
vitream. — Ibid., 767. Reparata sunt thorale, granarium, coquina, magna 
fenestra vii. luminarium in Capite occidentali navis Ecclesiz, et iij. in parte 
boreali navis et ii. ex parte boreali chori, et ij. ex parte australi chori per- 
feretrum.—Jbid., 768. 

1343—1374 temp. Fossor built In Eccl. Dunelm. j. magnam fenestram ex parte 
boreali, j. parvam fenestram ex latere illius et j. parvam supra altare.... 
j. domum qui vocatur Maysundu, Domus Elemosinew.—JZZ. Script., 142. 

-——. Hatfield builds a throne.—Ad australem Chori partem juxta stallos mona- 
chorum Hatfield novum opus construxit, in medio cujus stallum episcopale 
--. et sub stallo locum pro sepultura sud.—Ang.-Sacr., 770. 

—. Works in the Castle.—In Castello aulam episcopi et aulam constabularii 
& novo construxit.—Ibid. 

——. Castell adds the north window.—Castell reparavit a novo fenestram bore- 
alem in medio angulo Crucis Eccl. Dunelm. et opus lapideum et vitreum 
in quo depinguntur in vitro iv. Doctorum Ecclesiast. imagines.—Jbid., 781. 

——. The altar of St. Blaise.—Altare 8. Blasie quod postmodum erat altare de 
Skirlaw.—Jbid., 775. 

——. Skirlaw builds part of the Cloister, §c.—Skirlaw magnam partem Claus- 
terii fieri fecit ad summam 600/. ad constructionem dormitorii.—JZbid., 330. 

——. M.et ejus executores dederunt ex pracepto ejus ad constructionem Claustri 
400 et ipse pritis dedit 200/.—JIbid., 775. 

——. Langley founds Schools.— Langley fundavit Cantariam in Galilwa. — 
Ibid., 776. 

——. Fundavit duos domos Scholares, j. grammaticalem ii. musicam in le 
Grene Place. 

1368—1498.—The new Kitchen, the Cloisters, &c.—Structuram nove Coquine 
1368 ad summam 180/. 18s. 7d.; ab 1368—1498 expendebantur ad adifica- 
tionem Claustri Dunelm, 2382. 17s. 

——. Langley builds the Jail.—Langley totam gaolam gaoleque portas lapideas 
fundavit.—Ibid., 776. 

——. Fox altered the hall of palace.—Jbid., 779. 

——. Castell builds the east gate.—Tho. Castell orientales portas Abbathie re- 
paravit cum domicilio Janitoris; et construxit S. Helene Capellam qua omnes 

laici bis quotidié ad missam audiendam concurrebant. Illic duo subserviebant 
Sacerdotes ...in eodem edificio construxit cubiculum pro sacerdote in quo 
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dormitant. Reparavit a nova fenestram borealem in medio angulo crucis 
ecclesie ; et opus lapideum et vitreum in quo depinguntur in vitro iv. Doctorum 
Ecclesiasticorum imagines.—Ang.-Sacr., 781; III. Script., 133. 

1372. Lord Nevile builds the reredos.—Dom. Jo. de Nevill fecit A° 1372 novum 
opus marmoreum et alabastrinum sub feretro S. Cuthberti pro quo solvit 2007. 
argenti. Fecit Londoniew in cistulis includi et per mare usque ad novam 
Castellum transferre, Et dedit ad illud opus super altare quod vocatur Lavadose 
600 marcas, et prior et officiarii 200 marcas.—Jbid., 769. 

1380. Magnum altare die vii. Coronatorum in honore S. M. V. B. Oswald et 
8. Cuth. dedicatum.—Tbid. 

1398—1401. The Dormitory was in building.—JZZI. Script., 180-7. 

1430. Solarium Caritatis had two windows facing north; the vault was built.— 
Ibid., p. 443. 

1433. Marble Lavatory in Cloister.—Jbid. 

1507. Synod held.—Zdid., 403. 

1456. The Prior could confer minor orders.—Jbid., 336. 

1379. He receives from Urban VI. mitre, staff, rings, and oil.—Iid., 147. 

1429. The Tower struck by lightning.—In nocte ante diem Corporis Christi 
superior pars magni Campanilis sub tolo, Anglic’ vocato le Poll, ictu fulguris 
fuit accensa.—Tbid., 217. 


(To be continued.) 





DOMESDAY OF KENT. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the Rev. L. B. Larking’s 
long promised work, “ Domesday Book—Kent,”’ will appear in September 
next. The work, as we have some time ago stated *, comprises a litho- 
graphic facsimile of the original, which having seen, we are able un- 
hesitatingly to say is in every way to be preferred to the copies pro- 
duced by the photozincographic process; an extension of the text, and 
a translation ; and as it is by no means Mr. Larking’s wont to do things 
by halves, he has supplied such a copious Introduction, with Glossary, 
Notes, and Indexes, that Kentish history, topography and genealogy, 
receives at his hands a service that very few other men could render. 
We regret to learn that the author’s illness has occasioned much of the 
delay that has occurred, but in consequence of that delay an opportunity 
yet offers for those who may be willing to subscribe to secure the copies 
of deceased subscribers. Prospectuses, we understand, may be had on 
application to Mr. J. Taylor, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, or to any of the booksellers in Kent. 





* Gent. MaG@., Dec. 1861, p. 606. 
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Original BHocuments. 





EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF CORK. 
(Continued from vol. i. 1865, p. 722.) 


Tue right and title of Margarett and Elliz’ Skiddy drs’ and cohieres of 
Thomas S., s. and h. to Richard S., s. and h. to Thomas S., s. and h. to Richard 
8. the elder, to the two mes’ N. of the Castle and the two mes’ N. of William 
Skiddy’s mansion and other lands, 1. a feof’ made by said R. S. the elder unto 
T. S. afsd’ his s. and h. of all the castles, lands, &c., he hath in C. and in 
Downgarvane suburbes of C. and co. of C.; the deeds are dated 10 Sep. anno 
Henrici Sexti xxxiiij. Item a release from R. 8. unto his said son T. being in 
possession of all lands afsd’, date 13 June, Hen. Septimi sexto. Item certayne 
writtings, &c., proving that Thomas White being baliffe appoynted by said 
R. 8. hath put said T. S. in possession of all the premises, &c., dated 24 April, 
anno 1491. Item certayne testimonials proving that said T. S. hath received 
the rents, &., in the life time of his father R. 8. the elder, dated 27 March, 
1495. Item a decree given be the Maior of C. against Geordg 8. the younger 
brother of said T. S. for a mes’ of R. 8S. the elder, proving the said feof’ to be 
effectuall notwithstanding that the said mes’ was left to Geordge by his father 
R. 8. The premises being parcel of the lands of R. 8. ought to descend to 
the heires. This deed was geven presently after the death of said R. 8. and 
in the life time of all the brethren, and is dated 26 Dec", anno Henrici 
Septimi x. Item a small order and agreement made betwixt the above T. 8. 
and his second brother John, concerning the premis’ be Morris Roche then 
Maior of C., Philipp Ronayne a sivilian of Kingsale, and John Walch of 
Youghill, that J. 8. should enjoye the house N. W. Skiddy’s mansion, only during 
his life paying T. 4d. sterl., order dated xviii. July, Anno Henrici Septimi 
nono. Item certayne other writings proving that J. 8. second brother of T. 8. 
had no right to the premises only that he paid T. rent by virtue of above 
order, date xv. June, anno Hen. Sept. xxi. Item certain writings to prove 
that R. 8. refused to devise said mes’ next the castle unto any of his children 
(though senester labour hath been made on that behalf) but with his s. & h., 
date xv. Sep. Anno Hen. Septimi xx. Item certayne writings proving that 
the mes’ benorth the castle was left to T. S. by the supposed will of R. 8. 
thelder, though said T. had no other right unto same, and further proving 
that Pieris Goolde then twone clearke wrott the said faulse testament, and be 
the sinister meanes of J. 8. rased the said Thomas name out of said testament 
and writ said John’s name therein; this writing is dated anno Henrici Sexti 
septimo and in the holly tyme of lent. Item an agreement made be M' Patricke 
Roche Archdeacon of Corck, M* Richard Geoghe, M* Thomas Unake of 
Yeoghall, authorized by commission out of the chauncery, declaring that J. S. 
had no right to the premisses benorth of the castle, and confirming said feof’ 
made by R. 8. to his s. & h. Thomas to be lawful and said supposed testament 
to be false; dated 1 Oct. Henrici Octavi xxxvi. Item certayne writtings 
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proving that the mes’ benorth the castle was passed by feof’ to Anstace 
Ronayne wife of said R. S. during her life for jointure, deed dated xv. Julii, 
anno Henrici septimi nono. Item a decree geven by the Commissioners of 
Munster in the behalfe of Ellen Meaghe widdow against John Skiddy father 
to nowe deft where the false testam’ is decreed to be untrue, this decree was 
geven within tree yeares after the decree made by said Commissioners for the 
mes’ benorth the castle, dated 26 Jan. 1575. 

Endorsed.—My title to the two mes’ benorth William Skiddy’s mansion 
house, and to the twoo mes’ benorth the castle called Skiddyis castle. 


8. P. & f. qd’ ego Edmondus Tirrie f. et h. David T. nuper defuncti de 
Corck gener’ pro diversis, &c., dedi Richardo Pounche et David Carrulle de 
C. mere’ omnia, &c., mes’ castra, &c., quam infra civ’ C. tam extra in com’ 
ejusdem ac presertim principale mes’ situat’ in Dongarvane sub’ C. in long’ a 
strata regia ex occid’ usque ad muros dicte civ’ ex orient’ in lat’ a mes’ meo 
qd’ tenet Anastacia Water ad ter’ vite ex aust’ ad mes’ Patricii Tirrie fitz 
David ex boreali, necnon revers’ ejusd’ mes’ nunc in oceup’ dicte A. quodquid’ 
situat’ in long’ a strata reg’ ex occid’ ad hortum mes’ princip’ mei ex orient’ 
in lat’ a princip’ mes’ meo ex boreali ad mes’ Andre Skiddie ex aust’ et totum 
meum jus, &c., in mes’ meo in le Corte lane qd’ tenet Anastacia ubi nunc 
inhabitat Johannes Goold fitz Stephene et unum mes’ qd’ nunc tenet Thomas 
fitz Johan’ et Helena Barrie ad ter’ ann’ in long’ a strata reg’ ex occid’ ad 
muros dicte civ’ ex orient’ in lat’ a mes’ Jacobi Ronayne ex boreali usque ad 
ten’ Roberti Tirrie ex aust’ et etiam a mes’ voc’ le great mes’ cum taberna 
celariis, &c., et revers’ predicte mes’, &c., in Dongarvan suburbio C. in long’ 
a strata reg’ ex orient’ ad muros dict Civ’ ex occid’ in lat’ a mes’ Geordgii 
Goolde ex aust’ ad mes’ Will’ Rooche ex boreali ac parvum castrum meum 
vocat’ Parendiz juxta le Keie dict’ civ’ ac castrum meum vocat’ Skiddiei’s 
castelle ac princep’ mes’ nuper Thome Skiddie nuper in occup’ Ricardi Walshe 
situat’ in Dongarvan predicto ac totum jus meum in premis’ & que fuerint 
aliquo tempore in posses’ predicte Thome S. sus nacio’ capit’ et duo molendina 
in Shandine juxta C. vulg’ nuncup’ Archdeacane milles ac ter’ meas vocat’ 
Knockiruie juxta C. et etiam ter’, &c., in Shandone et insulam meam voc’ 
Inisheynaghe cum pert’ ac etiam omnia et sing’, &c., in villa de Yeoghulle aut 
libert’ ejusd’ et etiam villas meas voc’ Balynyderyeghe, Balianpadrig, Balyntley, 
Mynynaghe, Balireide, Balynsperye et Ferristowne cum pert’ continent’ decem 
caruc’ ter’ et omnia alia, &c., in patria Barimore, &c., in com’ C. Habend’, 
&c., dicto Ricardo et David et eorum hed’ de capit dni’ feod’ & in perpet’. 
Dat’ Corcag’ iiii. Oct. anno Eliz. xxvi. anno nostri salvat’ 1584. 

The purpose, &c., of the above-named feoffes and the survivor of them their 
heires shall be seized of all the mes’, &c., to the use of said Edmond Tirri fitz 
David during his life, and after to his heires. Rem’ Edmond Tirrie fitz 
Edmond uncell to said feoffer. Rem’ David Tirrie fitz David brother to said 
feoffer. Rem’ to Patrick Tirrie fitz David. Rem’ David Tirrie fitz Olyver. 
Rem’ to Robert Tirrie fitz Oliver, provided always that every of said Edmonde 
Tirrie fitz David’s daughters shall have a hondereth marckes marriadge good 
on said landes. 


InpEN?’ made 31 Oct. xxviii. Eliz. betwixt Thomas S. of C. Ald. and Cono- 
ghor Duff M*Donell, David fitz Edmond oge Barry, and Shane M‘*Conoghor 
M*Donell husbandmen. Wit’ that said T. S. hath demised to C. D., D. B., 
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and S. D. the lands of Sarsfeld’s Courte, Cwrryndillor, Tamplelosky, Cowle- 
nowny, Kyllygonoghow, Crwssyreyry, Naglysh, Ballynteylery, Knockycapell, 
Lyssysmotton, Ballyndevenishee and Ballynpersen by Glenmeyre in co. C., 
with all woods, hawks, and honey there found, and the myll of Pollykyrry 
excepting the eight acres of Jand thereto adjoining to T. S. and his heirs, saving 
unto C., D., and 8. sufficient hedgeboth, fyreboth, houseboth and ploweboth to 
-be expended on said lands. To have for two years, yielding yearly the sixteenth 
sheaf or part of all corne profits, &c., as shall grow on said lands, to be brought 
to the dwelling house of said T. S. in Cork. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Geraldum Goole civ’ C. Anastaciam Roche uxorem meam, et 
Petrum G. f. et h. nostrim. Remis’ Adamo G. fitz Stephane in perpet’ totum 
jus in uno domo straminea in C. exist’ a mes’ Thome .. . . ex aust’ ad tenem’ 
T. 8. ex boreali et a domo lapideo Dominici Gallwii ex orient’ ad ter’ dicti 
Dominici ex occid’. (Signed, Anstas Roche, Piers Golde.) 


To all, &c., David Lord Barrie Viscount Buttivaunt Greeting. I certify 
that Edmonde fitz David Tirrie of C. is not seissed of any parte of Shandon 
Castle nor lands of said Castle, also that what lands he is seissid of in my 
territory the same was purchased of the freeholders and not any of the Lords 
Barries, so he holds said lands in soceadge, and what other lands he is seissed 
of is within the liberties of C. which is holden by burgadge tennor in soccadge. 
Witness my name, David Buttevante, 14 Nov. xxvij. Eliz. 


8. p. et. f. qd’ ego T. S. de C. Ald’ pro summa pecunie per Johan’ Tyrry 
fi tz Christofer de eadem mercat’ solut’ dedi prefat’ J. T. omnia, &c., in villis 
de Sarsfelds Courte, Bally-rosyn, Kyllydonoghwe ac alibi juxta Glenmoyre 
Castell ny parky juxta Kynsale, Cnocknelioly, Culballynamboy, Liskahane, 
Cullkarne in com’ C. et Shandon Castle juxta C. Hend’, &., in perp’ de 
capit’ dnis’ feodi. Dat’ x. Sep’ 1585. 


InpEn?’ made 9 Dec’ 1587, between T. S. of C. Ald’ and Patryck Myagh. 
Wit’ that said P. by the advice of his mother Alson Sarsfield put himself 
apprentice unto T. 8. for tearme of nyne years, and said T. shall make P. M. 
free of the said cittie of C. 


Be it known, &., I, T. 8. of C. Ald’, have granted unto Patrick Tirry fitz 
Francis one mes’ in ©. situat’ in length from the street to the city wall on W., 
in breadth between Edmond Roch, John Tirry and John Galwey fitz Walter’s 
land on N., and John Water’s land on 8.; a kyll house within said Cittie, 
between my brother James S. mes’ on W. and White’s land on E.; a garden 
in Shandon called the great garden, between said John Water and John 
Fagan’s land on W., the garden belonging to St John’s on E., and the Queen’s 
high way on N. and S.; also the weare called Tullymore in the haven of C. 
by Blackrock. To have to said P. T. and his heirs for the use of Johan’ 
Myagh fitz Patrick’s wife during her life, and after as shall be declared in my 
wyll. 8 Dec. 1587. 


N. U. p’ p’ me David Barry vicecom’ de Buttevant teneri 'T. 8. de C. Ald’ 
in ducent’ lib’ Sterl.’ Dat’ 4 Feb. anno Eliz. xxxii. 

The condition of this obligation is that T. 8., his heires, &c., be permitted 
from tyme to tyme quietly, without the molestation of L. visc. Buttevant, to 
have Sarsfields Court and the plowland-of same, and Cwryndillor by Glean- 
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meyre on the W., along the high way of Bealyhyndaryhen N. of a small brook 
running between the lands of Sarsfields Court and Cwrryndillor and the lands 
of Dromlyeh on E., and as said small brook runneth W. to the river of Glean- 
meyre, and to take all corne, &c., upon said lands free from charge, exactions, 
&c., by whatsoever name they may be called. (Signed, David Buttevante.) 


In the name of God, &c. I, Thomas Sarsfeld of C. Ald’ do make my last 
will.* I make my wife Johanna Myagh and my son William 8. begotten of 
her my executors, to whom I bequeath all God hath geven me in this world. 
To my wife my newe dwelling house, the kylehouse, my weare of Tullymore, 
and all my lands and gardens without the south gate of Cork during her 
natural life. And also the rest of my lands within the cittie of Cork till my 
son come to the age of xx. years. And if my son should die without lawful 
heirs male, my wife to enjoy said lands during her life. Rem’ to my brother 
James S. and his heires. Rem’ to my cousin Thomas S. fitz Edmond and his 
heires, &c. This I have written with myne one hand, put my seal and sub- 
scribed my seal and arms, 31 May, 1591. Probate dated 28 April, 1599. 
Signed Phi]. Gold Arch’ Offic’ Gen’ Cork and Clon. Jo. Travers, Regist’. 


InpEenT’ made at C. 28 March, 1592, betwixt Thomas S. fitz Will. of C. 
Ald’, and Hue Fiahertye of same carpenter, and Thomas Oflahe. Wit’ that 
T. S. demised unto H. F. and T. O’F. one park called Parkeyvourdesig, in 
length from James Meaghe fitz Patrick’s land on W. to the Queen’s high way 
called Shandon boher on E., in breadth from Edmond Tirry fitz David’s land 
on N. to her Majesties way on S. To have in manner following, the two 
parts of said park to H. F. and third to T. O’F., yielding yearly 13s. 4d. 


InpEnT’ made 1 April, 1592, betwixt T. 8. of C. Ald’ and Shane O’Nya of 
same, weaver. Wit’ said T. hath demised to said S.a garden on north end 
by C. which his father David O’Nya held for tearme of years between the 
garden of John Skiddy fitz Arthur’s culver house on E., John Roch fitz Morris 
fitz Richard’s lands on W., the Queen’s high way on N., to the fall of the rock 
on 8. To have for 21 years, yielding yearly 4s. 


Inpenr’ 2 May, 1592, betwixt T. 8S. of C. ald’ and Thomas M*Morghe 
O’ Kearny of same, shoemaker. Wit’ said T. 8. hath demised T, O’K. a garden 
nere Shandon Castell by C., in length from high way on N. to Shandon Castle 
lands on §., in breadth from the way going from said castell to our Lady’s 
church on E. to George Gowle fitz Edmond’s garden on W. To have during 
17 years, yielding yearly 5s. 


N. U. p’ p’ nos David Barry vicecom’ de Buttevant in com’ ©., Ricardum 
fitz David oge Barry de Rathynyske in eod’ com’ gen’ Garrett bwy Barry fitz 
Will’ de Ballynycourtye in eod’ com’ gen’, Nicolaum fitz James Barry als’ 
M‘James de Bwthownye in eod’ com’ gen’. Arte M*Donyll Ykyefe de Rath- 
cormucke in eod’ com’ gen’, Garrett M*Shane Ladyr Barry de Leamelaery in 
eod’ com’ gen’, Fynyne M‘Artey Kyfe de Downebollogge in eod’ com’ gen’, 
James Barry M‘Garrett Dowlaghe de Garranykrenepleakye in eod’ com’ gen’, 
et David oge beg fitz David oge de Coylknyedane in eod’ com’ gen’ teneri T. 8. 
fitz Will’ in ccc. is. monete Anglie, &. Dat. 9 Oct. 1593. 

The condition of this obligation is such that the above bounden David Barry 
Lord vise’ Buttevante his heirs and all others seised to his use of the manor of 
Barryscourte, Rossmore, Carrigtwohill, Garrane-more, Woodstock als’ Sonaghe, 
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Carriganenygrawne, Richardston, Curryvone, Ballyvrassell, Ballynlissvry, 
Ballyjeary, Ballyvolon, Tyhnyclassy, Carrowe ne brwkye et Fanaghebegge, 
Tybotstone et Ferrystone, Fahydariegane, Gortnymucke et Ballynlanpye in 
Barrymore’s country, all conteyning 14 plowlands, &c. To be perfected unto 
Will’ Sarsfield fitz Thomas of C. and his heirs, &c., for his use in mortgage of 
107 pounds sterl., and also pay T. S. yearly the sum of fourteen pounds out 
of said lands during mortgage. Signed, David Buttevant, Richarte Barry, 
Arte M‘Donell, Garrett John Barry, Fynyne M‘Arte Kyfe, James Barry, 
David Barry. 


To all, &c., David Barry Lord V. Buttevant of Barryescourt Co. C., 
Nicholas Walshe, Esq. Second Justice of the Queene’s Bench in Ireland, John 
Bayes of the Abbey O’Mawne in said co., Will’ fitz Thomas Barry and John 
fitz Morrish O’Daylie Greeting. Know that we in consideration of 107 pounds 
ster. to us and also to Dame Ellen Bch’ (Becher?) wife to said David Lord 
V. B. and every one of us in hand paid by T. 8. fitz Will’ of C. Ald’ have 
bargayned unto Will’ s. and h. of said T. all the castles, towns, denominations 
of land, &c., mentioned in foregoing deed. To have to W.S. and his heirs. 
Rem’ to said T. 8. and his heirs, on condition that whenever Lord B. shall pay 
said W. or T. or their heirs 107 pounds ster. this deed be void in law, and we 
Lord B., &c., have constituted Patrick Myaghe of C. and Christopher Golde 
of same, merchants, our attornies. Signed, David Buttevant, seal destroyed, 
Nich. Walsh, seal do., John Bays, a fleur-de-lys, William fitz John, I. H. &., 
John fitz M., I. W. 


Invent’ made 3 Nov, 1594, between T. S. of C. and John Brenagh fitz 
Morrish of same, shearman. Wit’ that said T. hath demised to said J. B. 
a garden near C., lyeing from John Water’s land on E. to Dermod O’Nynan’s 
ground on W., Andrew Galwey fitz Water fitz John’s land on 8., and John the 
Baptist’s church land in the tenure of Rykerd Brenagh on N. To have for 
21 years, yielding yearly 2 shili. 


(To be continued.) 





Proposep Nationat Portrait GatteRy.—Lord Derby has originated an 
idea, which, if well carried out, will be of general interest. His Lordship 
proposes that a National Portrait Exhibition should take place, admitting the 
portraits of eminent men, even though by inferior and unknown artists, and of 
obscure and unknown individuals by eminent artists. He suggests that three 
or more such exhibitions should follow each other in consecutive years, each 
comprising a fixed chronological period, and expresses his belief that owners 
of a portraits will gladly lend them for such a purpose. The Lords of the 
Privy Council on Education intend in the year 1866 to carry into effect Lord 
Derby’s suggestion, and have requested the following noblemen and gentlemen 
to act as a committee of advice :—The Earl Stanhope, W. Smith, Esq., the 
Lord President of the Council, Earl Somers, the Earl of Dudley, Lord Stanley, 
M.P.; Lord Elecho, M.P.; Lord Cranborne, M.P.; the Bishop of Oxford; the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.; Sir 
Charles Eastlake, P.R.A.; Thomas Carlyle, ae W. H. Carpenter, Esq. ; 
William wtey - Esq., M.P.; and the trustees of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. George Scharf, Ksq., has undertaken the office of secretary.— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


May 18. J. Wrxter Jonxs, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Provost of Eton, the Rev. Dr. Goodford, was admitted a Fellow. 

Tuomas Browne, Esq., exhibited a book of Psalms illuminated on 
vellum, with a coloured woodcut of the fifteenth century representing 
the Crucifixion. 

The Rev. J. G. Joycz, Incumbent of Stratfield Saye, communicated 
a long and very interesting paper on the excavations in progress at 
Silchester. Our readers are doubtless aware that His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, with a spirit which is beyond all praise, has undertaken 
the excavation of Silchester, and to Mr. Joyce has been confided the 
superintendence of the works". If we may judge from the paper aid 
this evening before the Society, the task could not well have been con- 
fided to abler hands. Mr. Joyce is an excellent draughtsman, and the 
most exact record, figured and written, is preserved of every object 
discovered. The paper will appear in due course in the Archeologia, 
with illustrations. Meanwhile we cannot but feel it to be matter of 
sincere congratulation that the Duke of Wellington has lent his aid, as 
powerful as it is indispensable, to a work of such deep interest to the 
archeological world. 


May 25. Freperric Ovvey, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Notice was given of a ballot on the 15th of June for the election of 
a member of Council in the room of the late Mr. Henry Christy, whose 
untimely decease in the midst of a career so fruitful of results to arche- 
ology and to science, and to every worthy work and large-hearted aim, 
must be matter of unfeigned regret to all who had had the pleasure 
of being thrown into contact with him. The gentleman whose name 
was proposed by the Council as his successor was J. Walter King 
Eyton, Esq. 

Notice was also given of the ballot on June Ist for the election of Fel- 
lows, and a list of the names to be then submitted for election was read. 

Hopper Wesrrorp, Esq., exhibited an Irish brooch and a Roman 
masque, on which the Director made some remarks. 





* See p. 167 of the present Number. 
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Captain A. C. Tupper, F.S.A., exhibited a knife found 20 ft. below 
the surface in digging out for foundations near the London Hospital. 

Atrrep Hzatzs, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited rubbings of brasses from 
the church of Cheam, as well as some brasses themselves. The de- 
scription of these brasses will appear in a forthcoming part of the 
“Transactions of the Surrey Archeological Society.” 

Mr. W. W. Kine exhibited a chalice and paten found in a stone 
coffin at the same church. 

F. W. Farrnott, Esq., F.8.A., laid before the Society a transcript of 
a very curious inventory of the goods of Sir Thomas Ramsay, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1577. It seems curious that of this opulent 
citizen, who was surrounded with such great possessions, no record 
should have been preserved. The Society of Antiquaries has always 
taken great interest in documents of this description, and Mr. Fairholt’s 
contribution to the pages of the Archeologia is not one of the least 
valuable which has been made. 

J. Y. Axermay, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a report “On Excava- 
tions recently made in an Ancient Cemetery at Frilford, near Abingdon,” 
on the property of W. Aldworth, Esq., who kindly allowed the excava- 
tion to be made. Frilford, the Fricleford of the Domesday Survey, is 
mentioned in the Ohronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, and in a charter 
of Edgar, a.p. 965. The graves opened were thirty-eight in number. 
The greater part of them, according to Mr. Akerman, held the remains 
of converted or half-converted Anglo-Saxons; but with regard to two 
leaden coffins which were exhumed, the presence of Roman coins in the 
mouth of the skeleton appeared to him to indicate that they belonged 
to Roman or Romano-British remains, so that a Romanized population 
would appear to have occupied that district before the Saxons came. 


June 1. Wrtram Tire, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Earl Stanhope, announcing that as President 
of the Society he had been appointed one of the Royal Commissioners 
relative to the Universal Exhibition to be held in Paris in 1867. 

This being the evening appointed for the ballot, no papers were read. 
The following gentlemen were found to be duly elected Fellows:— 
Henry Hockey Burnell, R. Phipson, William Johnson, John Eliot 
Hodgkin, Henry Brackenbury, R.A., Rev. J. G. Joyce, Richard Henry 
Wood, and Charles Baker. 

GzorcE Manners, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited on this occasion a valuable 
and interesting collection of autographs. 


June 15. J. Winter Jonns, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 
This was the last meeting of the session, and by far the most brilliant 
of any that had been held during the year. It is perhaps to be regretted 
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that contributions to the Society’s meetings do not pour in with a more 
equable flow. Societies in this respect are the converse of nature. They 
are exposed to drought in winter and to flooding in summer. The re- 
sult often is that from press of matter in the summer months papers 
have to be hurried over in a manner which their merits ill deserve. 

Mr. Crarence Horrer exhibited two curious engravings of what was 
entitled an Eye Catechism, or the truth (and some of the fictions) of - 
religion figured to the eye in a series of small engravings with appro- 
priate legends. They bore the date 1688, and were dedicated by per- 
mission to the Prince of Wales, “ by J. Dymock, a clergyman.” 

A letter was read from Mr. Akerman stating that to his great delight 
he had discovered some Roman remains at Abingdon. 

P. O’CattaeHan, Esq., exhibited an interesting letter from Cosmo 
di Medici to the Duke of Milan. 

C. S. Percevat, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., communicated some valuable 
notes on two exhibitions, (1) of two ancient deeds, (2) of a photograph 
of a sculptured stone, made by’ J. J. Howard, Esq., LL.D., by permis- 
sion of the Mayor and Corporation of Coventry. 

The Lorp ArcusisHor oF ARMAGH exhibited through Lord Ennis- 
killen, the Society's Local Secretary for Ireland, four ancient Irish 
bells, on which the Director communicated some remarks. 

Ricwarp Armack, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited a most interesting series 
of original documents connected with the history of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Of these, the most important was a draft or copy of a letter, 
dated April 27, 1567, sent to the Queen. by some of her nobility and 
subjects three days after Bothwell had forcibly taken her to the castle 
of Dunbar, and enquiring whether she was really detained against her 
will. Mr. Almack had long been of opinion that the document ex- 
hibited this evening was.in the handwriting of Mr. Secretary Maitland, 

‘ but he seemed disposed. to surrender his opinion to that of Mr. Froude, 
who pronounced that it was not in Maitland’s hand. We have no ~ 
means of deciding the controversy, if controversy it can be called. 
Be this as it may, the document is one of the very greatest interest. 
The other papers related to the Queen’s Maries, as they are called, 
and shewed inter alia that Mary Seton lived to a much more advanced 
age than has been generally supposed by her biographers. 

Joun Henry Parker, Esq., F.S.A., whom the Fellows rejoiced to 
see once more among them after his severe illness and protracted absence, 
proceeded to give an account of the very interesting discoveries he had 
made at the church of St. Pudentiana, during his sojourn at Rome. 
The account was marked by that great perspicuity of statement for 
which Mr. Parker is so remarkable, and was listened to with the 
greatest attention, and followed by unanimous applause. 

Mr. Parker exhibited plans, drawings, and photographs of the 
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church of Santa Pudentiana, and explained them to the meeting. 
He said:—‘This is the earliest Christian church of the consecra- 
tion of which we have any record, and it is called ‘the mother of all 
churches,’ in an inscription in the nave near the door. The present 
church, on a level with the street, has been several times rebuilt, or 
partially rebuiit, the last time in the seventeenth century by the Cajetani 
family, who built a splendid family chapel on the side of the nave in the 
pagan taste of that period, and paganized the nave itself, so that the 
first appearance of the interior of the church is very disappointing. 
The nave had previously been rebuilt in the twelfth century, and some 
singular marble columns of that period are preserved, built into square 
piers, but left visible in front, a fine doorway of that period was also 
preserved and replaced, with a series of sculptures over it, representing 
the holy lamb in the centre, with the four heads of the children of 
Pudens the senator, Pudentiana, Praxedes, Hermes, and Novatus, and 
Latin verse inscriptions round them. ‘The fine campanile of the twelfth 
century is also preserved, and is one of the finest in Rome. The choir 
with the apse and aisles, or side-chapels, is considerably earlier. On 
the apse is a very fine mosaic picture of Christ and the Apostles, each in 
front of his door or gate, with Pudentiana and Praxedes in the back- 
ground holding crowns of martyrdom of almost Etruscan character. 
The scene intended to be represented is the heavenly Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse, with the buildings of the city at the back. 
This mosaic is of the fourth century ; the buildings are those of ancient 
Rome, and agree exactly with a sculpture of the same subject on 
a sarcophagus of the fourth century in the Lateran Museum. A por- 
tion of an inscription remains on the side wall, with the name of Pope 
Siricius, who was Pope a.p. 390. The outer wail of the north aisle 
bears another inscription upon it, recording that it was rebuilt in the ; 
_ eleventh century; it is of herringbone-work. On the exterior of the 
apse, instead of the semicircular or polygonal wall which might natu- 
rally be expected, is a high and wide flat wall, evidently part of a house 
of importance of that kind of brickwork known to have been in use in 
the first century of the Christian era, and called imperial brickwork, 
perhaps the finest brickwork in the world. In-this wall are three large 
windows of the same period, blocked up with brickwork so much of the 
same character that it cannot be later than the fourth century. As the 
back of the apse must nearly touch the inside of these windows, it ap- 
pears almost certain that they were blocked up at the time the apse was 
made, and from this it follows that the hall of the house of the Senator 
Pudens, the father of St. Pudentiana, had been used as a place of 
assembly by the primitive Christians, and afterwards converted into 
a church. 

“ But during the times of persecution it was necessary for the Chris- 
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tians to conceal their places of meeting, and in this instance they used 
a room underneath the hall. In most of the great houses of ancient 
Rome there were one or two stories below the level of the street, and 
in these all the earliest churches were made, as at St. Clement and 
St. Sylvester. The house of the Senator Pudens was a large and ex- 
tensive palace, of which Somerset House in the Strand gives the best 
idea to Londoners; the lowest story consisted of cellars only, but the 
story above that, still below the level of the street, contained the 
primitive church. This primitive church is recorded by Baronius in his 
‘ Annals of the Church’ to have been consecrated by Pope Pius I. a.p. 
150. He gives a letter of that prelate, saying, ‘I have made a church 
in the baths of Novatus, and have dedicated it in honour of his sister 
Pudentiana the Martyr.’ Novatus was the son of Pudens and Claudia, 
and it is recorded of him that he made therme or baths in his father’s 
house, which thenceforward went by the name of the ‘ Baths of Novatus.’ 
This was about a.p. 90. Under the present church, and extending be- 
yond its limits, is a series of vaulted chambers of brickwork of the 
first century, with various alterations. One chamber has evidently been 
made into a bath-room in a house previously existing, the alteration 
of inserting flues in the walls being very evident, and the plastering 
and panelling of the end of the first century, corresponding with the 
Baths of Titus and other works of that period, covers both the old walls 
and the alterations. Another part has evidently been the nave of a 
church, made out of the bath-rooms. These chambers are all filled up 
with loose dry earth, evidently thrown in through the windows, which 
are high up, like clerestory windows, in order to get light from the area. 
In one corner of what appears evidently to have been the nave of a 
church is a hot air flue remaining in the wall. The heads of the arches 
are visible on both sides, nearly on a level with the earth with which it is 
filled up, and the doorways are so nearly filled up entirely, that it was 
with great difficulty they could be passed at all until some of the earth 
had been cleared away. The arches are of imperial brickwork, agreeing 
well in character with the second century. 

“Tt is mentioned incidentally in the life of Raphael the painter that in 
his time (the sixteenth century) the brigands made use of the crypts of 
the churches as hiding-places, and the pontifical authorities ordered them 
to be filled up with earth in order to keep out the brigands. The earth 
and rubbish in this crypt has every appearance of having been thrown 
in at that period. Mr. Parker applied to the authorities for permission 
to empty out the earth, but after they had agreed to grant this the Pope 
refused to sign the order. 

“The authenticity of the letter of Pius I., and the veracity of the 
Annals of Baronius has been denied by the sceptics of the last and 
present century, both Protestant and Romanist, but the archeology 
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appears to agree perfectly with his statements. The truth of the 
lives of the Popes by Anastasius, the librarian of the ninth cen- 
tury, and the authenticity of the pontifical registers which he gives, 
have also been disputed by the same persons, and all the legends 
of the Church are considered by them as mere fables. But the arche- 
ology of Rome appears to bear out the truth of Anastasius in every in- 
stance, and the Church legends seem to be generally founded on true 
history, though added to and corrupted by pious frauds :" they should 
neither be received as history nor rejected altogether as fables; they 
are often useful in elucidating real history.” 

Mr. Parker added various particulars respecting the Early Christian 
Architecture and the ancient topography of Rome, especially the palace 
of the Empress Helena and the church of Santa Croce, made out of 
one of the halls of that palace by the Emperor Constantine, who added 
an apse to it, which blocks up some of the arches of the original hall : 
this was a parallelogram with arches on all the four sides, and probably 
a lean-to aisle all round. The original nave was so wide that in the 
twelfth century it was altered into a nave and two aisles. At St. 
Clement’s, from the same cause, the old nave has been altered into 
a nave and one aisle, also in the twelfth century, and the same thing 
has been done in other churches in Rome. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow Mr. Parker on that ground, but we hope to see his 
observations published im extenso in a country where no one will be 
afraid of the truth. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
First Mretine, Trrnity Term, 1864. 


June 1. The first meeting this term was held, by permission, in the 
New Museum, Proressor Gotpwin Smiru, President, in the chair. 

The following presents were announced :— 

“Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 1863—1864. 
Part iii. Nos. 1 to 3.” 

“ Proceedings of the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archeological Series. 
Quarterly Journal, vol. iv. April, 1864.” 


The following gentlemen, proposed at the last meeting, were 


elected :— 
H. Furley, Esq., Merton College. 
W. Bousfield, Esq., Merton College. 
C. D. Cobham, Esq., University College. 


The Cuaremay then called upon Prorzsson Burrows for his paper 
on the recent work entitled Z'he Greatest of all the Plantagenets. 

‘Every one who possesses even a slight acquaintance with what 
may be called the history of history, is prepared for periodical revolu- 
tions in opinion as to the merits of great historical characters. If 
a prominent personage has left a broad mark on his age and country, 
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either of a political or ecclesiastical kind, or if he has greatly affected 
the relations of nations to one another, his fame becomes, as a matter 
of course, the battle-ground of historians; still more, if like Edward I., 
he has deeply marked his age in all three directions. We are called 
upon to watch in such cases the constant operation of the law of action 
and re-action, a law almost as fixed in the sphere of literature as in 
that of mechanics. We are called upon, especially at a centre of his- 
torical study such as Oxford, to register the condition of the pendulum 
from time to time (to use the well-worn but most expressive simile), 
and to note whether the last stroke we have witnessed is that which 
has really brought it to the equilibrium of truth, or whether it is only 
such a one as was perhaps made necessary by the previous stroke in the 
opposite direction, but which must be followed by some further move- 
ment before the equilibrium is attained. 

“The work on which I am to say a few words to-night demands our 
attention because it is a bold, and on the whole successful, attempt to 
reclaim for him, who is perhaps the only Sovereign of England since 
the Conquest who has a right to the title of ‘Great,’ that position of 
which he has been deprived for more than a century—deprived by 
a number of causes almost unparalleled for the way in which they 
have combined towards such a result. If, in the flush of a triumph 
which is fairly won, the author, like his own hero at the battle of 
Lewes, has pursued his enemies too far, if he has exposed himself 
to a flank movement which may endanger his success, it is ours to 
defend as much of the truth as he has recovered for us, and to do 
justice to those whom he has unnecessarily for his own purpose, and 
perhaps too hastily, condemned. The limits of a short paper do not 
admit of our following this author into details, but we may at least 
suggest considerations which may bear upon the questions he has 
raised. 

‘‘Tf the author had done no more than prove to the present genera- 
tion that they have been of late years shamefully robbed of their right- 
ful inheritance by a knot of Scotch writers who, by their remarkable 
ability, have held possession of the field of English history for nearly 
a century, it would be quite a sufficient reason why his book should 
be noticed by this Society; and this work he has satisfactorily per- 
formed in the main. It will far more than cover any shortcomings. 

“The history of English opinion with regard to Edward I. has 
been correctly shewn by this author to have remained all but uniform 
in his favour till the last century. He has triumphantly shewn—what 
indeed was well known to scholars—that the English alone had writers 
contemporary with Edward, many of them of great merit, while the 
Scotch had not emerged from a state of barbarism; that these English 
writers clearly appreciate, in greater or less degree, the merits of our 
great Prince; and he might even have added largely to his testimony 
on this point from writers whom he has not quoted. (I cannot refrain 
from noticing the way in which one such writer, Froissart, an im- 
partial witness, carefully, though incidentally, draws the distinction 
between his great living hero and patron Edward IIL., ‘le gentil et 
le preux roi,’ and Edward I., who is ‘le bon roi.’ Elsewhere Froissart 
calls Edward I, ‘ moult preux, vaillant, sage, preudhomme, hardi, trés 
entreprenant, et bien fortuné,’ &c.: but that he should apply the pre- 
viously mentioned term, ‘le bon roi,’ so emphatically, is a point of 
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importance at this day, when no one doubts the prowess of Edward I., 
but when it is his goodness which is called in question.) The present 
author has shewn that the Scotch had, therefore, no authority for their 
version of Edward’s proceedings better than oral tradition; that this 
tradition first found its way into written form two generations after 
the death of Edward, and in its full and complete shape not till five or 
six generations afterwards; that (with only one exception) these very 
written forms of the Scotch tradition are poetical, and two even of these 
the most likely to be erroneous of any poetical forms conceivable, 
viz. a professed panegyric of Bruce, for which Barbour was pensioned 
by Bruce’s descendant, and the rhyming tale of a blind minstrel. 
And he has shewn that these views of Edward’s character, perverted 
by national prejudice, and at the best wholly one-sided, made little or 
no impression on English minds, until Hume planted his own reading 
of English history firmly in English soil. Others entered on Hume’s la- 
bours. Henry, Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), Macintosh, Scott, and Tytler, 
(each of whose books has been accepted as the history of its day,) 
have echoed on the note which even Hallam gives back. ‘Hume,’ says 
Hallam, ‘has the merit of first exposing the true character of Edward's 
reign.’ Even Sharon Turner and Lingard, whose sagacity led them 
to take a truer estimate than the above writers, have not been able to 
shake themselves clear of the prejudices which had taken so strong 
a hold on the public mind; while Milman, and the author of the 
‘Annals of England,’ to whom history owes so much, have shewn 
a spirit on this subject which in the present day must be called simply 
retrograde. These later writers are not noticed by the author of ‘ The 
Greatest of all the Plantagenets.’ They are mentioned here,’ not only 
because the most familiar to us at this place, but in order to shew that 
the author has been far from overrating the strength of the tide which 
he has undertaken to stem. 

“‘The method of this author in dealing with a matter so arduous as 
the reversal of the public opinion of more than a century, and that in 
an age of historical criticism like the present, is well calculated to 
produce a ‘startling effect; but it is wanting in some essential par- 
ticulars required for making a permanent impression. He has adopted 
the very simple plan of writing a popular history of the great king 
from the contemporary English writers, rejecting all evidence which 
is not contemporary, and paying very little attention to the received 
view. He would perhaps have made more converts if he had entered 
upon a more exact analysis of the complicated mass of causes which 
have contributed to give currency to the modern view, if he had done 
more justice to Edward’s contemporaries, and if he had taken a wider 
view than he has of the history of the period. I shall have a few 
words to say on each of these points. 


“I. In surveying the consensus of modern writers upon Edward the 
First’s alleged tyranny, ambition, and cruelty—for these are the stock 
accusations repeated by writer after writer,—we are disposed to set 
light by the opinion of an anonymous author, who, in narrating the 
life of his hero, treats all such charges with contempt. And yet it 
will probably be some day admitted that he has, to a great extent, 
made out his case. But whenever such an admission shall come to be 
generally made, it will be in consequence of a more careful observation 
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of the particular bias of modern historians than we have here, and 
especially of the curious fact that Edward I. has offended the pre- 
judices of several who are diametrically opposed to one another. 
Thus, besides the undying hostility of the Scotch writers, who, as we 
have seen, have been the great offenders in traducing the king’s cha- 
racter, and in a minor degree of the Welsh writers, who have their 
own quarrel, Edward has earned for himself the hostility of those 
who resent his interference with his clergy, and the still more earnest 
condemnation of that more numerous class, who can extend no portion 
of their sympathy to men who have checked even for a moment 
the onward march of popular power. With headlong partizans of 
Montfort and his party, and even with such moderate constitutional 
writers as Hallam, Edward meets with little mercy; nor does he get 
much more from such writers as Lingard, who have their own especial 
views on the relations of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. When 
we find that each of these classes of writers has unhesitatingly ab- 
solved Edward on some point in which he is condemned by the others, 
agreeing as they do in condemning him for the possession of a particular 
sort of character and principles, we might perhaps be tempted, on 
a superficial view, to rely on that agreement; but we shall begin to 
have our suspicions when we observe that the special bias of each of 
these different classes manifestly leads to such agreement. Each is 
concerned to make out his case. In taking astronomical observations 
it is well known that, besides a certain error for which allowance 
must be made even in the best mathematical instruments, there 
is also another allowance to be made for the individual observer's 
own ‘personal error.’ He has some, perhaps very slight, but still 
some, visual obliquity which must be taken into account. This is 
just as much the case in the moral constitution of historical writers. 
Not only are the influences of the age in which they write traceable 
in the plainest manner in every case, but each has his idiosyncrasy for 
which it is necessary to make allowance, when accurately summing up 
results. Those writers alone live for all time who have been successful 
in divesting themselves of every tendency to disproportionate or ex- 
travagant views in human affairs, who have resisted the temptation to 
write sensational history, and who have so completely mastered the 
whole range of circumstances surrounding the period of which they 
write, that they are able to deal with it from its own point of view, 
while using the light derived from the period in which they are them- 
selyes writing. - They are but few. 


“TI. The work of which we are speaking has given a considerable 
swing to the pendulum. It will leave its mark. But how much more 
would it have effected, had the author, in pursuing the method he has 
chosen, contented himself with drawing out the career of his hero, 
shewing the consistency of all the parts of his character, and watching 
his bearing as he freely moves amongst his contemporaries, while at 
the same time giving to each of those contemporaries his due! Instead 
of this course, a course which would in reality have enhanced the 
fame of Edward, the author has thought it necessary to blacken the 
memory of every person, however famous in the judgment of pos- 
terity, who happens to have crossed the path of the great king. The 
same courage to which we owe this attempt to recover a great reputa- 
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tion has led the author into an over-depreciation of such popular 
heroes as Montfort, Bigod, Winchilsea, Bruce, Wallace, and others. 
He seems to have thought it impossible they could be right in any 
degree if Edward was to be defended. No doubt great deductions 
have to be made from the popular estimate of these men; and we must 
be grateful for everything which brings us nearer to truth, but 
a sweeping one-sided estimate does not bring the pendulum to a state 
of rest. 

“On one of these men especially, Simon de Montfort, so much light 
has been thrown of late years, that many people, finding what they 
have hitherto believed to be recovered truth so rudely dashed away, 
will shut the book up in anger: but a calm judgment will admit that 
there are two sides to this remarkable man. Our author has revived 
the view familiar to the Tory writers of the last century. Moderns 
have seen nothing but the popular aspect of Montfort’s character. 
And both are true. He who would understand the man must observe 
not only the discordant elements which went to make up his cha- 
racter, but also the difference between the Montfort of the early and 
unarmed struggle, and the Montfort of the later eivil war: between 
the fearless leader of a rightful resistance, the friend of Grosseteste, 
the enlightened politician; and, on the other hand, the ambitious 
demagogue who, after Grosseteste’s death, gradually deteriorates, 
tramples on one of his own friends after another, and allows himself 
(to use the mildest term) to be carried away by the force of circum- 
stances, and, we can scarcely doubt, the hopes of a crown. Must we 
also, with our author, deny all praise to Montfort for summoning the 
first real representative Parliament in 1265; or, may we not, while 
we perceive the mainspring of his action to have been self-interest, 
award him at least the meed of sagacity in comprehending the want of 
his times, and aecord him our gratitude for such a commencement of 
our constitutional history, stormy as it was, and illegal as it was 
afterwards reckoned? To ground an indiscriminating admiration of 
Simon the Righteous on the popular ballads lately published—chiefly 
composed by friars of those Minor Orders which he patronized—and on 
the pseudo-canonization of the vulgar of that day, is perhaps no more 
unphilosophical than to speak too slightingly of the precursor of War- 
wick the King-maker and Protector Cromwell. 

*¢ And so with Winchilsea, Bigod, and the nobles who performed the 
yet harder task of bearding the successful and strong-handed Edward, 
when he was a firmly-seated king. It is quite justifiable to question 
the extravagant praise bestowed on these men by Hallam and his 
school of writers; it is quite possible to shew that their resistance 
amounted to faction, and was marked by turbulence; but the trne 
way of looking at the acts of all concerned, king, nobles, and clergy, 
is to recognize the transition state through which all the elements of 
the constitution were passing in this reign. If Edward may be most 
fairly defended for preserving the rights of the crown which had been 
trampled in the dust during the miserable reign of his father, his 
subjects may as fairly be defended for supporting the principle of self- 
taxation, so newly won, so manifestly destined to be the foundation- 
stone of our national liberties. Where would this country have been 
had they not asserted this principle? So deep-seated must be the 
gratitude of every Englishman for the stand thus made at the most 
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eritical period of our constitutional history, that we can scarcely avoid 
a lenient judgment of those who are no doubt justly chargeable with 
want of loyalty and patriotism for their dogged obstruction of wars for 
which they were quite as much responsible as the King himself. 

‘And, again, in Edward’s dealings with the clergy, it is easy to 
support a thick-and-thin defence of Edward with our author, or an 
unmeasured condemnation with the modern ecclesiastical writers. But, 
in fact, both sides were contending for a place in the new adjustment 
of relations which all perceived to be taking place. Edward was re- 
solved to assert that principle, which gathered more and more strength 
in each subsequent century, and which lies at the root of all inde- 
pendent nationality, nay, of all society, that the Government must 
be supreme over all classes of its subjects: the clergy were struggling 
for that which they believed to be essential to the independence of 
the Church. It was but yesterday that the power of Rome had been 
all-important in saving English nationality and the ecclesiastical order : 
was the time really come when its voice ought to be treated with 
contempt? Was the spiritual to be once and for ever laid prostrate 
before the temporal? Nice, and yet most momentous, questions for 
a people to be called upon to settle: questions ever recurring, not 
yet laid asleep. Who can venture to pronounce a hasty condemnation 
of the leaders in such a struggle? Rather we may rejoice that men 
were willing to venture something in that day in defence of what they 
believed, and that by the very force of the resistance of the opposite 
elements a place for both has been preserved. The author has done 
well to remind us of what was familiar enough to all but our modern 
historians, that in their conflict the clergy were not struggling with an 
irreligious or indifferent king, with no godless Rufus, or profligate 
John, but with one who exhibited a noble example (not indeed with- 
out the imperfections of mortality) of moral excellence, admirable in 
his domestic relations, preverbially faithful to his word, deeply imbued 
with the religion in which he had been educated. Had it been other- 
wise, he would not have left his mark, as he has, on this country, and 
through this country upon the world. 

‘‘The eivil transactions which have: made the reign of Edward so 
important chiefly grew out of the military. But it was necessary to 
refer to them in the first place, in noticing this book. Those civil 
transactions will, beyond doubt, some day assume a much higher place 
in the history of the reign than they have hitherto held. The author 
has rightly asserted their importance, and exposed the absurdity of 
those popular writers who treat the first twenty years of the reign as 
of no consequence; as if the interest of its history only commenced 
with the Scotch wars. Though this is of course nothing but the Scotch 
view imported amongst us, it has been too slavishly copied by others, 
who have not the excuse of national feeling. 

“The fault of the author in dealing with the military events of the 
reign may be thought to lie in not sufficiently discriminating between 
the conduct and policy of Edward in the civil, the Welsh, and the 
French, wars on the one hand, and the Scotch war on the other. 
With regard to each of the former wars he has substantially proved 
his case. Subject to the deduction already made as to his depreciation 
of Edward’s enemies, he may be said to have left little to be desired 
in his treatment of those struggles. The most ardent admirer of Mont- 
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fort can searcely refuse to side with Edward in the first; none but the 
most resolute of Welshmen can shut their eyes to the wisdom and the 
moderation of the second—though here, again, the author gives scant 
credit to the beaten party for their heroic resistance; none but the 
most distorted vision can misrepresent the character of "Edward’s most 
righteous quarrel in the third case, the war with Philip the Fair. 
Yet it is on both these last wars that so late a writer as the meri- 
torious compiler of the ‘ Annals of England’ has, as already noticed, 
proved himself so bad a guide; and even a Milman repeats the oft- 
exploded slander of Edward's massacre of the bards. Who can reckon 
the amount of influence exercised against Edward’s memory by Gray's 
immortal poem? If Plato found it necessary to exelude the poets from 
his Republic, how much more may we desire to chase them from the 
field of history! Let us at least bargain for the dismissal of all but 
Shakspeare, and let us move for the establishment of a special chair 
for the purpose of detecting amidst all his perfections even Shakspeare’s 
historical errors. 

“The Scotch part of the reign required a much fuller treatment. 
It certainly required, amongst other things, a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the English claims to Scotch feudal homage than we have in 
this book. That question, in one sense, lies at the root of all criticism 
of Edward’s conduct; and even if it may be conceded that the king 
was convinced of the justice of his claims, and ought not to be blamed 
for acting on his convictions, it is too doubtful a matter to allow of 
the unhesitating approval given of all his actions by the author. In 
many respects the Scotch campaigns form a fresh era in Edward’s 
reign, and must be distinguished from all those which preceded them. 
This was not a clear case for annexation; it was not a simple feudal 
claim; there are two distinct sides to the question: Edward’s conduct 
was characterized by a greater harshness than usual in his dealings 
with it; he was apparently a somewhat different man after the death 
of his wife and mother, which took place when this last half of his 
reign was commencing. 

‘But we must distinguish this author’s somewhat superficial treat- 
ment of the case in its larger aspect,—one perhaps of the most difficult 
and complicated in the whole range of history,—from his masterly 
narrative of the facts attending the double conquest of Scotland, and 
its final revolt under Bruce. He has conclusively disposed of the lead- 
ing Segtch fables, and successfully recovered as much of the truth as 
we shall probably ever know. The great outlines of the story, which 
forms the groundwork of the Scottish Lliad, have been for the first 
time thoroughly marked out by the help of every available authority. 
Some deduction is, however, again required here. We may accept the 
narrative, but we may be permitted to demur to the colouring which 
our author has thrown over his picture. Indeed, the bias is so marked 
that it almost obliges us to believe the author incapable of taking in 
more than one side of a question. He has cleared Edward of many 
charges which have been heaped upon his memory, but he has entirely 
failed to perceive the merits of the Scotch resistance. He considers, 
for example, that he has proved the obstinacy and folly of the patriots, 
when he has proved that they represented none of what were called 
the leading interests of Scotland. As well might the merit of Joan of 
Are be disputed, when the French leaders left her in the lurch. And as 
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an instance of our author's animus towards the Seotch, it may be ob- 
served that he has denied Wallace all praise for the battle of Cambus- 
kenneth, and attributed his suecess entirely to the folly of his op- 
ponents: just as if all generals were not entitled to praise exactly in 
proportion as they are capable of turning their enemies’ errors to their 
own advantage. In short, while he has stripped Wallace and Bruce 
of a false halo thrown round them by romance, he has made no suffi- 
cient allowance for their infirmities as men, for the barbarous habits of 
the age in which they lived, for the extraordinary circumstances in 
which they were ealled upon to act. Every deduction is to be made 
on these grounds for the great conqueror; none, or next to none, for 
the heroes who set their all upon the cast, and gave their blood for 
a cause of which all but themselves despaired. The verdict of man- 
kind, I am bold to say, will not be with the author. 

‘‘The author has decided that Scotland ought to have been annexed 
(to use the modern term) to England, both on the grounds of right and 
expediency. Those who opposed what was so good for them, were 
guilty not only of a crime but a blunder. Now, with regard to the 
right, it requires a far more careful and elaborate proof than we have 
here. Our author seems to have relied too much on the authority of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, a writer to whom history owes much for the 
truer views of the Middle Ages which he has introduced, but who is 
not unfrequently the victim of theories, and very apt to press his 
point too far. The homage done to the English king by the Scotch 
nobles, including all the competitors for the Crown, may indeed afford 
a dry legal justification for Edward’s proceedings; but its moral 
weight must depend on the accordance of that act of the Scottish 
nobles with the principles of independence which had hitherto been 
recognized in Scotland. The people were not to be compromised by 
the obsequious conduct of men who had their private ends to satisfy ; 
and the question is removed further back, to the practical relation which 
had hitherto existed between the two Crowns. That our author has, 
on this further point, relied on authorities which will not permanently 
avail him, has been proved by the publication, since he wrote, of 
a book by E. W. Robertson, entitled ‘Scotland under her Early Kings.’ 
This work has brought a larger amount of learning to bear on the 
subject than any previous one. It is, indeed, marked by the inevit- 
able bias of a Scotch writer, but it will have to be deliberately met 
and refuted before it can be set aside. It will be seen from that work 
that the old Scotch theory of the feudal homage being only paid for 
lands held in England, cannot be so authoritatively rejected as it has 
been by Lingard, Palgrave, and other modern writers; and that the 
vagueness which characterizes the terms of the later homage paid in 
the thirteenth century, may with more justice be attributed to the 
desire of the Scotch to keep open their claims on the English throne, 
than to a general admission of the English claim of suzerainty over all 
Scotland. The famous theory of Carte, and some of the best writers of 
the last century, that Edward had a perfect right to claim homage for 
the Scottish Lowlands but not for Scotland proper, a theory founded on 
transactions which were supposed to have taken place in Saxon times, 
is in this book destroyed, at least by implication; inasmuch as the 
authority of those parts of the Norman-period chroniclers in which 
the said transactions were mentioned, is shewn to be worthless, and 
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several barefaced forgeries, made in the English interest, are success- 
fully exposed. 

“There seems, in fact, every probability that a person who sets him- 
self to the calm study of this interminable question, without allowing 
himself to be goaded into uncontroilable impatience, or wearied into 
absolute indifference, will rise up with the belief that both sides had 
a very sufficient justification for their respective views. And, if we 
grant as much as this, it will enable us to acquit Edward of the 
ambition, the tyranny, and the cruelty with which he is charged in 
connection with this war. This view will also enable us to acquit 
Wallace of the treachery and obstinacy with which he is charged, 
and Bruce of some imputations, at least, of the former kind; while it 
will permit us to join in the admiration so generally felt for the 
patriots, whose every act may not indeed bear close inspection, but 
who did, on the whole, what was right and noble, and who have left 
an example for all nationalities and all time. If we are summoned to 
admit that the vices of Bruce’s earlier career ought to overbalance the 
merits of his later life, we may at least be allowed to swell the praises 
of Wallace. 

‘Nor is it so clear that Edward was justified by the arguments of 
expediency, either present or future. He was justified in the case of 
Wales. That country was indisputably connected feudally with England 
in a way which cannot be assumed of Scotland; it had supported the 
enemies of the Crown throughout the century; it had, according to re- 
eognised feudal laws, forfeited its independence. Right was on Edward’s 
side, as well as the policy of incorporating a small state situated in the 
very vitals of the kingdom, too small for independence, too large to be 
neglected ; one which necessitated the constant employment of a border 
force to restrain ancestral habits of predatory incursion. Our sympathy 
with the sufferings which attended the extinction of a national life of 
eight centuries and of a gallant people’s independence, our admiration 
of the romantic valour of its chiefs, are merged in the conviction that 
annexation by force was best for both parties. Not so in Scotland. Here 
a peaceful solution of rival interests had been progressing through 
a whole century; the royal fumilies were becoming so interwoven 
with one another, that the union, which was effected four centuries 
later, seemed about to take place; the border districts had been indeed 
not unfrequently disturbed, but less and less often ; no gradual encroach- 
ments by previous English monarchs had paved the way for a final 
absorption, as in Wales; the country was extensive enough for a strong 
kingdom ; the king had mistaken its real strength, which ought not to 
have been measured by its population, or by the numbers it could 
bring into the field; for the nature of the country and the habits of 
the people doubled or trebled for military purposes, like the walls of 
a fortress, its actual numbers. From the time of the Romans to that 
of Cromwell, Scotland could always tire out her ponderous neighbour 
by adopting the tactics which Bruce shaped into a formula for his 
successors, Nor even, supposing that such a consummate general as 
Edward might, with the addition of a few years’ more life, have over- 
come the desperate tenacity of Scotch patriotism, can we, judging after 
the event, applaud the wisdom which undertook such a task in the 
decline of life. The result might have been different had the oppor- - 
tunity offered itself at an earlier period. 
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“Speculation, such as that in which our author indulges, as to what 
might have been the subsequent history of Scotland, had Edward 
succeeded, is really out of place in history. We may be quite sure 
everything has been for the best; and we may at least see that some 
good has resulted from this conspicuous failure. A nation, conquered 
as he for a time conquered Scotland, would never have ceased to 
cherish a sense of degradation and disgrace—a bad inheritance for 
any people. It was different with Wales. If anarchy and tyranny 
have alternately affected Scotland, if her nobles grievously oppressed 
the classes below them, if her social development was somewhat more 
tardy than our own, she has escaped some of the civil convulsions 
and foreign wars of her neighbour; if four centuries of more or less 
hostility with England ensued upon her emancipation from Edward’s 
yoke, some obvious compensations will suggest themselves. Looking 
to the advantage of both countries, we have not perhaps had too great 
a price to pay for the inestimable boon of a union based upon a footing 
of equality. What would we not all give that such a consummation had 
been possible in Ireland? The Scotchman, like the Castilian peasant, 
has the step and eye of a man who has inherited self-respect. 

‘*Tn our final estimate of Edward in relation to Scotland, a subject 
which the limits of this paper will not admit of being treated more 
fully, we may then, at least, go as far as our author in believing that 
Edward thought himself in the right; and we may admit that he had 
very fair grounds, according to the historical belief of the age, for 
that opinion. We shall next observe that he was but adopting the 
policy which had for some time been partially pursued in France, 
a country almost as much in that day as in this, the practical, though 
not the theoretical, centre and model of Christendom; and that in 
taking advantage of every opportunity afforded by the divisions and 
weakness of Scotland, and thus pushing forward his grand plan for 
consolidating the whole island under one strong government, he was 
only in error so far as he was in advance of his age. We shall from 
this point of view only judge of his conduct as we should of that 
of any other general; we shall attach no more blame to him for the 
massacre at Berwick than to the Duke of Wellington for that of 
St. Sebastian, nor for the execution of Wallace, and the relations of 
Bruce, than to the King of Italy for that of the bandit adherents of 
Francis II. in the Abruzzi. It is indeed to be lamented that he was 
not magnanimous enough to commute the peculiar punishment of 
treachery in the case of Wallace, as well as in the previous case of 
David of Wales, for a milder form of death, but there can be no doubt 
that to Edward and the English of that time both were traitors ; 
both were condemned as such by the universal voice of the country. 
It is now possible for us to see (what, however, our author does not) 
that, whatever might be Wallace’s offences, he ought not’ to have 
been reckoned a traitor, unless it could be proved that he ever swore 
fealty to Edward; and this never was proved. But the English of that 
day cculd scarcely be expected to take so calm a view. 

“Tf a stern crushing severity, and a want of generous dealing i in his 
larger policy, seems to accompany the course of the conqueror, it may 
well be held that, the step once taken, decisive measures were the 
~ truest mercy; and the extraordinary clemency, shewn in innumerable 
particular instances, in this last, as in all Edward’s wars, must be 
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duly remembered on the other side. If a country is to be conquered,— 
and we have conceded that he had grounds for his policy,—there is 
only one rule, parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 

‘‘Our author has effected his object of dwarfing all the contemporary 
characters of the age, and leaving the figure of the great monarch 
alone and unapproachable on the stage. But these sort of pictures are 
never quite true to nature. He would have done well to have shewn 
how he excelled in the art of all great men, that of detecting capacity in 
his fellow-workers; he might have exposed, for instance, the treasure 
he possessed in Anthony Beck, the soldier-prelate of Durham, who 
exhibited more of the qualities of a general than any leader of Edward’s 
host, and possessed one of the minds on which Edward most leaned 
from his boyhood upwards; he would also have done well to devote 
some space to the work done by the great Bishop Burnell, who appears 
to have been Edward’s principal adviser in the internal economy of 
the realm. How much is due to him, and how much to Edward 
himself, for that body of law which has made this reign so famous, 
will never be known. At least, as Lord Campbell remarks, if Edward 
is to be called the English Justinian, let us not forget who was his 
Tribonian. Real Property Law especially, the foundations of which 
were so grandly and so securely laid in this reign, might have 
been expected to receive a careful treatment in a detailed history 
of Edward I.; and it might perhaps have been made almost as in- 
teresting to the general reader as the constitutional history which the 
author has treated so fully and on the whole so successfully. 


‘* TIT. Whoever takes up the work which our author has left.on some 
points incomplete, will also have to take a wider view of the con- 
dition of European society than we have in this book. It may serve to 
place Edward at a greater height above the average if we isolate him 
from his contemporaries on the Continent, but we shall understand the 
man better if we understand the age. As we shall never understand 
his constitutional position unless we carefully connect his work with the 
work done or undone in the reigns of his two predecessors, so we shall 
never grasp his life and conduct as a whole until we have grasped the 
condition of Christendom and of the human mind at this period. For 
this king is, if ever a king of England was, one of the great European 
royal family. He was nephew by marriage to the greatest emperor 
of the German series, Frederic II., and of the greatest king of the 
Capetian dynasty, Louis IX. Both might be called, in a sense, his tutors. 
His early youth must have been familiar with the chequered career of 
the most brilliant of emperors, his early manhood must have been trained 
under the personal influence of the royal saint. The last, indeed, was 
no doubt his earthly exemplar: to him, no doubt, he owed much of that 
remarkable union of the soldier, the statesman, and the devout Chris- 
tian, which is to be found so rarely in history, though less rarely in 
that age than any other. He was learning from these men to fill the 
place they vacated on the European stage, and to become, like them, 
for all posterity the most famous monarch of his nation. It is re-. 
markable that one century should have witnessed the highest flight 
of royalty in the three greatest monarchies of the world. 

‘It has now become a trite historical statement that the twelfth 
century was that in which the human mind exhibited the greatest 
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activity, and made the most wonderful advances. The effect of this 
march of intellect upon politics was scarcely felt before the thirteenth 
century; and England, though somewhat before the rest of her neigh- 
bours in military matters, was somewhat behind in the intellectual 
race. She had yet to learn much from the Continent, and Edward 
was the great medium of transmission. In every department of 
government and of society he seems to have felt the European in- 
fluences of this stirring age. That his plans for the consolidation of 
England were identical with those with which he was familiar abroad 
has been already mentioned; and it may be noticed that he, like 
St. Louis, shewed his thoroughly practical turn of mind by using the 
feudal system as he found it for the purpose of carrying forward his 
schemes of reform. It was an age of lawyers also, and legislation. 
Frederic had been the great legislator of Italy, Louis of France; 
Edward was to follow in their steps. It was the age of representative 
Parliaments. Castile, the home of his wife, and Aragon, had preceded 
England by a century and a half. Frederic II., a generation before 
Montfort had sought that method of protecting himself against the 
Crown, had summoned representatives in Italy. Louis had commenced 
the practice of consulting burghers in France. It was Edward's glory 
to lay the foundations of parliamentary government deeper and firmer 
than any. It was an age of Universities. Frederic in Italy, Blanche 
and Louis in France, had protected and developed them. Edward’s 
reign is full of evidences that he considered this work to have a special 
claim upon him. Prynne’s Records contain many such. (Stowe, by- 
the-bye, copies from some chronicler that Edward shewed his particular 
regard for Oxford on one occasion by hanging the mayor and four 
bailiffs for an offence against the University.) The age had taken 
up the correction of debased coinage. Like St. Louis, Edward drove 
the foreign coin out of his kingdom, and cried down the base crocards 
and pollards of his day. In his careful development of commerce he 
had been preceded by Frederic and Louis. Many other traces of sym- 
pathetic action between England and the Continent might be noted. 
England had the best of what the age produced. Edward in every 
case improved on his model. How much the social and political 
advance of the Continent would have affected England in the thir- 
teenth century had it not been for him, no one can say; but through 
him, closely connected as he was with every court of Europe, and 
frequently residing abroad,—once indeed for five years together at 
the most important period of his life, viz. just before he came to the 
throne,—through him mainly it came. 

“‘There are many points of similarity between Edward and Alfred 
the Great which our author was not bound to notice, but which, one 
would think, must strike every close observer. Like Alfred, he was 
more a restorer and adapter than an originator; there is, as we have 
seen, some danger lest we should attribute that to him as an origi- 
nal organization, which is only copied from elsewhere or improved 
from something which preceded it. He was essentially practical, like 
Alfred; his life was one long devotion to the public good, like his; 
like him, he was trained in adversity and nursed in war; like him, his 
horizon extended far beyond the limits of this island; like him, his 
character bore traces of severity, a quality all but a necessity for 
a man who was to civilize a rude people in a rude age; like him, he 
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was not ashamed to make religion, publicly and privately, the com- 
panion of his daily life; like him, he was the first and ablest in doing 
that which he set his subjects to do. He has not the intellectual and 
literary claim to our admiration possessed by Alfred, but, like him, he 
has left his mark on the country indelibly. He has not, like him, 
been saluted with the title of ‘the Great,’ but he was called by 
the writers of the next generation ‘Edward the Good;’ and it has 
been to our shame as a nation that we have been so careless of a 
royal reputation, (not having too many good ones to spare,) that 
so little effort has been made to restore him his rights. If the 
highest perfection as a soldier, and all but the highest as a general ; 
if patience, fortitude, prudence, mental activity, largeness of mind, 
public spirit; if a correct private life, a conscientious sense of duty, 
and a consistent religious character go to make up a great man, 
Edward I. is entitled to the name. A combination of curious acci- 
dents and unworthy prejudices has alone prevented his memory from 
having received this honourable distinction. Place him by the side 
of those sovereigns who since the time of Charlemagne and Alfred 
have received the title of ‘the Great,’ and how insignificant do they 
appear! Perhaps the time may yet come when a more enlightened 
public opinion shall have repaired this omission. And amongst those 
to whom a very considerable share of credit will be due, will be the 
author of the work which we have been considering to-night.” 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Esrrrpee put a question to Pro- 
fessor Burrows with reference to a former lecture of his on the subject 
of Edward I.; also with reference to his estimate of the characters of 
Bruce and Wallace. 

Proressor Burrows thought that Bruce, although deserving the 
gratitude of Scotchmen for the stand he made against the subjugation 
of his country, was still stained with some crimes, especially the 
murder of Comyn. So also Wallace was no doubt unable to restrain 
the excesses of the barbarous soldiers whom he led; but still made 
a brave stand against the attempt to reduce his country to slavery. 

The Prestpent said, that so far from Edward’s invasion being in- 
tended to reduce Scotland to slavery, its object was to introduce the 
same regular and constitutional quiet which England enjoyed, and to 
rescue the Scotch from the anarchy resulting from the oppression of 
the most oppressive of the feudal oligarchies. The kingdom of Scot- 
land was previously in an almost hopeless state of feudal anarchy. One 
of the first things Edward did was to summon a free Parliament, and 
he left them with all their independence, and with all their rights as 
a nation. The short period when he had possession of the kingdom, 
was the only glimpse they ever had of a lawful, regular, and beneficent 
government. Wallace was more truly represented, he thought, by the 
author of ‘‘The Greatest of all the Plantagenets” than by Professor 
Burrows. He was an irregular rebel, like the Neapolitan brigands of 
the present day. 

A vote of thanks was carried, on the proposal of Mr. Mzpp, to Pro- 
fessor Burrows, for his excellent and interesting paper. 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


July 7. The Marquis Campen, K.G., President, in the chair. 

This, being the concluding meeting of the Session, was very numer- 
ously attended, and the communications received were of more than 
ordinary interest and variety. Announcement was made of the suc- 
cessful progress of arrangements for the approaching congress at Dor- 
chester, to commence on August 1: Mr. C. Tucker stated that he had 
received ample promises of supplies for the museum, for which, through 
the courtesy of the authorities, a spacious place of exhibition had been 
provided, worthy of the archeological wealth of Dorset. Mr. Warne’s 
excellent Map of the primeval and Roman sites in Dorset, just published, 
was presented to the Society on this occasion, and will form an invalu- 
able indicator in their approaching visit to the territories of the 
Durotriges. 

The first paper read was a notice, by Mr. J. J. Rogers, M.P., of 
a large deposit of Roman coins found during the previous month near 
the shore of Falmouth Bay. Many finds of Roman coins in Cornwall, 
chiefly in the western parts, have been recorded by Leland, Borlase, 
and Lysons, indicating possibly considerable commerce for the mineral 
wealth of the county. A few gold and silver coins have occurred ; in 
1735 not less than twenty-four gallons of brass coins of Constantine 
were found near Falmouth; and Borlase mentions a hoard consisting of 
twenty pounds in weight, ranging from Gallienus to Carinus. These 
discoveries have mostly occurred near the coast or in tidal estuaries, 
and the coins, deposited in unusually large quantities, have been chiefly 
of the third and fourth centuries. The discovery related by Mr. Rogers 
was made in ploughing uear the shore; about 1,000 brass coins were 
found, mostly second-brass of Diocletian, Constantine, and other em- 
perors. They lay not far from the surface, and had apparently been 
deposited in rouleaux in a box or leather case, which had perished. 
Mr. Fox, of Penjerrick, informed Mr. Rogers that this treasure-trove, 
although not of the precious metals, had been taken into the custody 
of the police. The discovery took place on the property of his 
grandson. 

Mr. J. E. Lee, F.S.A., sent a short account of an unusual type of 
piled dwelling, lately noticed by Dr. Keller, of Zurich, as an interesting 
addition to the curious facts relating to the lake habitations in Swit- 
zerland. An account of this curious construction has been given by 
Dr. Keller, but no notice had hitherto been brought before English 
archeologists. Mr. Lee offered some remarks on the three varieties of 
the substructure of the Swiss lacustrine dwellings, namely, those raised 
upon piles, which are the most numerous in the lakes of Switzerland 
and northern Italy; the fascine dwellings, to which his memoir specially 
related ; and tke crannoges, mostly formed on small natural islands and 
strengthened with piles: such ancient vestiges occur in Ireland and 
Scotland. Mr. Lee placed before the meeting several excellent diagrams 
in illustration of his remarks. The remarkable fascine dwelling which 
he described, is at Niederwyl, near Winterthur, to the north of Zurich ; 
it was found in draining a peat-moss, formerly a small lake, in which 
had been formed about 100 ft. from the original shore a structure rest- 
ing on successive layers of faggots or fascines extending to the bottom 
of the lake, at a depth of about 14 ft. This singular work was braced 
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with vertical and transverse timbers, and doubtless served as a support 
for a platform on which the dwelling stood. The fascines are laid alter- 
nately in different directions, and present the appearance of rude hurdles 
or basket-work ; gravel was strewed between the layers to give greater 
solidity. Possibly these fascine structures are those of the greatest 
antiquity. Stone implements, pottery, linen cloth, and pieces of pottery, 
were found amongst the fascines. Mr. Lee will shortly publish an 
illustrated translation of the whole of Dr. Keller’s memoirs on the lake 
habitations and relics found on the sites, now discovered in almost every 
lake in Switzerland. 

Mr. Smirke read a memoir on two very remarkable relics found in 
Cornwall, gold crescents worn either as gorgets or upon the head ; they 
were brought for exhibition by gracious permission of the Prince of 
Wales, patron of the Institute. Mr. Smirke stated that these precious 
objects appertained to His Royal Highness as Duke of Cornwall; they 
were found at a depth of 6 ft., near Padstow, accompanied by a bronze 
celt of the simplest form, described as like a buckle. Ornaments of 
this class are very rarely met with in England ; two examples had how- 
ever occurred in Cornwall, and of these one is figured in Lysons’ history 
of the county. In Ireland they are often brought to light, and a rich 
series of these lunettes or gorgets may be seen in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy ; the best specimens are figured in Sir W. Wilde’s 
catalogue of that collection. The ornament consists, in almost every 
instance, of vandyked or zigzag patterns, transverse bands, lozenges, 
&c., engraved on the gold plate. There are seven of these gold lu- 
nettes in the British Museum. Ornaments of this class have been found 
in Brittany, and there is a golden relic in the possession of H:R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, found in Denmark, of the like general character. 
Each of those exhibited by the Prince’s favour weighs between two and 
three ounces troy. The preservation of this Cornish treasure-trove is 
due chiefly to the exertions and good taste of Mr. C. Prideaux Brune, 
who resides near Padstow. 

Mr. Albert Way offered a few remarks on the remains of an ancient 
sculptured cross found in 1838 at Leeds in demolishing the ancient 
church; they had been built into the walls of the belfry and clerestory 
as materials. The height when all the portions were united was about 
10 ft., the shaft being surmounted by a Greek cross ornamented with 
riband-work, which is curiously wrought on each of the sides of the 
shaft, intermixed with richly foliated designs, figures of saints, and 
other sculptures. A drawing of this very interesting relic of the early 
establishment of Christian faith in the Regio Loidis, was sent by Pro- 
fessor Westwood, who considered the cross to be of the ninth century. 
It has been represented in this Magazine, in 1854, vol. xlii. N.S., p. 45. 
On the erection of the new church at Leeds, the sculptured fragments 
were appropriated by the architect, and removed to London, and it is to 
be feared that they were destroyed during the construction of the Great 
Northern Railway. Mr. Way strongly deprecated the removal of so in- 
teresting an object from its proper place near the site of the first place 
of Christian worship at Leeds; and he cited some other instances in 
which the architect or the contractor had been permitted during the 
“ restorations” of churches to carry away as lawful perquisites relics of 
artistic or even of historical value. Professor Westwood expressed 
strongly his remonstrance against such misappropriation, and regret at 
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the consequent loss of objects of essential interest to the archeologist, 
as in the present instance; the Leeds cross having, as stated by Mr. 
Wardell, author of several works on the antiquities and history of the 
town, been suffered to perish. Mr. Way adverted to a memorable in- 
stance of the reckless spoliation of churches undergoing so-called “ re- 
storations,”” namely, the pillage of the curious paintings on the Ogle 
shrine in Hexham Abbey Church, carried off by the contractor as “ old 
materials,” his legitimate booty. They have been noticed in this 
Magazine, Sept. 1862, p. 340. 

An interesting memoir was read by a Danish archeologist, Mr. Chas. 
Gosch, attaché to the embassy to the court of England from Denmark, 
_ relating to the antiquities of that country, especially in Sleswick. He 
adverted to the valuable works of Engelhardt and Professor Thorseus, 
with the recent survey of the ancient remains in Sleswick by Professor 
Worsaae, who has proposed certain sub-classifications of the remains of 
the earlier periods, three of stone and bronze, as suggested by dis- 
coveries in the “ kitchen-middings” and peculiar vestiges in Jutland and 
other parts of Denmark. Mr. Gosch stated the views of Worsaae in 
regard to the early use of bronze, rejecting Nilsson’s theory of its in- 
troduction by the Pheenicians. Iron seems to have become known in 
Scandinavia through some sudden conquest; its use cannot be traced 
farther back in Denmark than about two centuries after the Christian 
era. The late remarkable discoveries in the peat-mosses at Sleswick 
belong to that age; the precious results had been deposited in the mu- 
seum at Flensborg, the chief town of that province, and at the begin- 
ning of the late war they were removed to a place of safety. On the 
cession of the province the invader insisted that the antiquities, which 
had been collected at the cost of the Danish government in the time of 
Frederick VII., should be rendered up to be transported to Berlin, and 
it is feared that this aggressive tyranny will ultimately take effect. 
Some curious details were given relating to the discoveries at Nydam, 
which included large boats of oak and fir, in good condition, and most 
ingeniously constructed. In these boats very numerous weapons and 
implements were found, of the most curious description, including 
shields, made possibly by Roman artificers for the use of the Scandi- 
navians. Mr. Gosch offered in conclusion some valuable observations 
concerning the early remains and ethnology of Denmark and the neigh- 
bouring peoples, and various questions which through recent events 
have become invested with increasing interest to the English arche- 
ologist. 

Mr. Charles Newton then delivered a discourse on a recent ride which 
he had taken from Ephesus to Budrum. The ancient port of Ephesus 
has been filled up by a vast deposit of alluvium, and it is difficult to 
ascertain the sites of the chief edifices. Mr. Wood, a civil engineer, is 
engaged in excavations for the British Museum, which have brought to 
light a statue of Commodus. Mr. Newton proceeded along the line of 
unfinished railway to a mountain-pass overlooking the great plain of the 
Meander, formed in historical times by an extraordinary alluvial de- 
posit, which has filled up the Gulf of Latmos, certain ancient sea-ports 
being now far inland; this remarkable change had commenced in the 
time of Strabo. Mr. Newton described the interesting sites occurring 
in the course of his ride, during four days, replete with agreeable and 
instructive incidents. He reached Budrum on the morning of the fifth 
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day, his object being to inspect the scavi in progress on part of the site 
of the mausoleum left unexplored when Mr. Newton closed his researches 
in 1859. Fragments of colossal lions from the chariot group had been 
brought to light; portions of several draped statues, colossal heads, and 
parts of the frieze, of singular beauty; also inscriptions, especially one 
supposed to be a dedication by Arsinoe, queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Mr. Newton had formerly found inscriptions relating to a portico dedi- 
cated to King Ptolemy and Apollo. 

Mr. Greaves, Q.C., stated that since the last meeting he had received 
intelligence from Mr. Frank Calvert of the discovery of a temple, as 
supposed, of Minerva, on the site of Cebrene, in the Troad, described in 
a recent communication by Mr. Calvert to the Institute. 

Mr. Franks, Dir.S.A., exhibited four gold penannular rings found in 
the province of Cauca, New Granada. It is reported that a beautiful 
gold ring of this description has been lately found in this country near 
Salisbury. 

Mr. E. Oldfield, F.S.A., brought an ivory casket of Venetian work- 
manship, fourteenth century. He explained the subjects sculptured 
upon it, which represent the story of Paris, and made some remarks on 
the peculiarities of the artistic design. 

The Hon. R. Curzon sent two early medieval helmets, of which one 
had probably been worn by the great Karl of Warwick of the times of 
Henry V. and Henry VI., Richard Beauchamp. The original swan’s 
head crest of wood has been preserved, but Mr. Curzon had been un- 
able to obtain possession of this worm-eaten relic of the equipment of 
the valiant Earl. 

The Rev. Greville Chester exhibited some Hebrew MSS., the date of 
which, as Sir Frederick Madden observed, seems to be early in the 
thirteenth century. 

Amongst other objects exhibited were Roman fictilia, found in the 
drainage-works at East Ham, Essex, brought by Mr. Inyr Burgess: 
relics of the same class from Bourne, Lincolnshire, disinterred in large 
quantities during the construction of a railway to Spalding, were also 
shewn by Mr. Edward Richardson, who noticed especially a vase of red 
clay, in form of an animal, with very short legs; a curved handle is 
affixed to its back. 

Mr. Purnell exhibited a piece of ancient glass much worn by attrition 
of sea-sand, and considered by the Rev. C. King to be of the early 
British age, the material being crystalline with globules of opaque paste 
in regular layers of red and white. It may have been a lump of mate- 
rial injured by fire. 

The Rev. J. Fuller Russell, F.S.A., brought a choice MS. by an 
English scribe, of the latter part of the fifteenth century. It is a Sarum 
Missal of considerable value on account of the rubrics and ritual details 
that it contains. 

Mr. Latham submitted to the meeting, through Mr. Hewitt, a two- 
handed sword preserved at Newnham, Gloucestershire, as having been 
given by King John with a charter to that ancient borough. Rudder 
states this circumstance in his History of the county, and says that the 
sword was preserved in testimony of their former greatness and better 
condition. The charter being lost, the inhabitants still by prescriptive 
right elect a mayor with six aldermen, who however have no jurisdic- 
tion, the town being governed by two constables. The sword measures 
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six feet in length; an arched crown appears on the blade, and the in- 
scription IOHN MORSE BEING MAIER THIS SORD DID REPAIER. 1594. Mr. 
Hewitt considers its date to be early in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith exhibited an ancient Mexican object of 
green stone, mounted probably in South America to serve as a “slung 
shot;” also a carved tally-board, from Holland, curiously painted and 

ilded. 

. The Noble Marquis then adjourned the meeting, with kind expressions 
of his hope that he should meet many of his friends and votaries of 
archeology in so promising a field as the ancient Durnovaria. 

The Rev. C. Bingham, who has taken an active part in the prepa- 
rations as one of the local secretaries of the Congress, announced that 
the arrangements were satisfactorily completed, and that the expected 
gathering had excited more than usual interest in his county. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


June 30. The annual conversazione was held at the rooms, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, by invitation of the President, A. J. B. Beresford 
Hope, Esq., and the Council. 

A variety of interesting objects and works of art was exhibited as 
usual, among which were chiefly noticeable a selection from the mag- 
nificent series of coloured drawings, copies of ancient stained glass, by 
the late Mr. C. Winston, lent for the occasion by the South Kensington 
Museum, and a number of architectural drawings, by Mr. S.S. Teulon, 
Mr. W. M. Teulon, Mr W. Slater, Mr. L. De Ville, Mr. C. F. Hay- 
ward, Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth, Mr. W. Wigginton, 
Mr. W. White, Mr. T. C. Sorby, &c., intended for the Art Exhibition 
at Alton Towers. In addition to the above, the galleries of the Archi- 
tectural and Photographic Exhibitions were thrown open. 

Among the visitors present, not members of the Institute, were Lord 
Houghton, the Hon, Wilbraham Egerton, Sir Edward Cust, Sir Richard 
Kirby, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, Dr. Sal- 
viati, M. Le Comte Melchior de Vogiié, Mr. J. C. Gray, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor Hughes, Professor A. Marriette, Professor James Tennant, Dr. 
Hewitt, Capt. Eyre, Mr. Shaw, Dr. Sibson, Mr. T. Page, C.E., &c. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 18. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Allen exhibited four copper medalets of the old Pretender, 
which had formed part of a hoard of about 600, found in the cellar wall 
of a house near Smithfield, which was pulled down to make room for 
the Metropolitan Railway. All the medalets bear upon them the youth- 
ful head of the supposed son of James II., with the legend sac. WALLIZ 
PRINcEPsS. The reverse legends of the four varieties are as follows :— 
QVO COMPRESSA MAGIS—CLARIOR E TRENEBRIS—OMNIA FACIT IPSE SERENA, 
and MANSVRZ NVNTIA PACIS. The date on all is 1697, and the dies bear 
the initials N.R., shewing that they were engraved by Nicholas Roettier. 

Mr. R. A. Jamieson communicated a note “ On the Coinage of the 
Taiping, or Great Peace Dynasty”’ of China, pointing out that the ori- 
ginal promoters of the rebellion in the southern provinces gave out that 
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they were the representatives of the Ta Ming or “ Great Bright” dynasty 
which ruled in China from 4.p. 1348 to 1624; and that the Taiping 
coinage bore a close resemblance to the coinage of the period of Kea- 
Ching, a.p. 1425, and even the characters Tai-Ping occur on the re- 
verse of Ming coins of the reign of Wai Tsung a.p. 1625. 

Mr. Evans communicated a paper on the coins of Jaenberht and 
Zéthilheard, archbishops of Canterbury, more particularly calling atten- 
tion to two coins presenting slight differences from the coins already 
published. 

One of these was found at Godmanstone, near Cerne, Dorset, and 
though closely resembling the coin engraved in Ruding, pl. xii., and 
Hawkins, No. 140, gives the legend rznBERur arep. The other was 
lately found at Bedford, and is in the possession of Mr. James Wyatt, 
F.G.S. It has on the one side the legend orra REx MERC, and on the 
other AEDILHARD PoNT, the central device on either side being a sort of 


star of six points not unlike the Christian monogram x . After de- 


scribing the other types of these archbishops struck under the reign of 
Offa, Mr. Evans gave a sketch of the principal historical events of the 
close of the reign of Offa, who limited the see of Canterbury, and pro- 
cured the elevation of Lichfield into an archbishopric, and of the com- 
mencement of the reign of Coenvulf, under whom Canterbury was re- 
stored to its former power. He also pointed out that the coins of 
ZEthilheard might be divided into two classes, viz. those bearing the 
title of ‘ Pontifex’ and those with that of ‘ Archiepiscopus,’ and sug- 
gested that the former class had been struck between a.p. 790, when 
fEthilheard was elected archbishop, and 793, when he was finally con- 
firmed and received the pallium from Rome. 


June 15. At the anniversary meeting of the Society held this day 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 

President.—W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, Hon. D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.G.8.; J. B. Bergne, Esq., F.S.A. 

Treasurer.—George H. Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S.; Frederic 
W. Madden, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Yonge Akerman, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.—John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 

Members of the Council.—Thos. James Arnold, Esq. ; Rev. Churchill 
Babington, B.D.; S. Birch, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A.; F. W. Fairholt, 
Esq., F.S.A.; W.Freudenthal, Esq.; J. Granville Grenfell, Esq., B.A., 
M.R.S.L.; Barclay Vincent Head, Esq.; J. Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S.; 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.; R. Whitbourn, Esq., F.S.A. 
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Correspondence of Splvanus Cirban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. 








LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCH NOTES. 


Srz,— You will oblige me if you can find a place in the GENTLEMAN’s 
Magazine in which to preserve the following Church Notes. Lincoln- 
shire has no county history at all worthy of that name. These monu- 
mental inscriptions, in common with those in nearly all the village 
churches in that shire, still remain unpublished.—I am, &c., 


K. P. D. E., F.S.A. 
July, 1865. 





GrentHam,—County of Lincoln, Parts of Lindsey, Wapentake of 
Aslacoe. 

Church said to be dedicated to St. Peter. Porch over south door 
of Perpendicular character, on the south front of which, above the 
apex of the arch, is a niche of good execution, containing a figure 
of the Blessed Virgin with the dead Christ in her arms. Below the 
niche is a shield charged with a chevron between three bulls. 
[ Tourney of Cavenby or Cainby, co. Linc., Argent, a chevron between 
three bulls sable attired or. MS., Queen’s College, Oxford, xcii., 
fol. 108. | 

The little windows in the porch are mutilated, but of good cha- 
racter. It is to be hoped that they will be saved from restoration. 

The Tower was rebuilt in the last century: the north jamb of the 
door is inscribed F. G., 1756. 

At the west end of the nave, near to the south door, is a mutilated 
female effigy of fourteenth century date, with the hands clasped in 
prayer. The figure is broken off at the knees, and the lower part is 
wanting. This statue goes among the villagers by the name of Molly 
Grime. A yearly rent-charge of seven shillings; issuing out of an 
estate at Glentham, was settled at some unknown time for the purpose 
of paying seven old maids of Glentham for washing this figure with 
water brought from Newell well. Until about thirty-three years ago 
the figure was regularly washed every Good Friday, and the seven old 
maids received one shilling each for performing the service. The 
conditions of the settlement ceased to be complied with in or about 
the year 1832, when Mr. William Thorpe, the owner of the land out 
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of which the rent-charge was paid, became bankrupt, and his estate 
was sold without any reservation of this rent-charge. [Charity Comm. 
Reports, xxxii. pt. iv. p. 410, as quoted in Edwards’ ‘ Remarkable 
Charities,” p. 100.] 

Chancel. 


“ Here lieth ye Body of Mary, ye 3d Daughter of Edw’d Tournay, of Cainby, 
Esq’., wife of ye Rev’d. Richd. Cooper, A.M., Rector of Saltfleetby, All Saints. 
She died June ye First, Anno Domini 1730. Aged 32.” 

“Here lyeth ye Body of Jane, ye 2 Daughter of Ed. Tournay, of Cainby, Esq. 

“ Here lieth the body of Elizabeth Porter, who departed this life the eight day 
of January, 1739, in the fourth year of her age.” 

“In memory of Mary Porter, who died Febr’y 29th, 1752, aged 87 years.” 

“‘ Here lieth the body of Revd. Thomas Cunnington, A.M... .. 

“ Here lieth the body of M's, Jane Monck, wife of ...... 

“ Here lieth he eany of Laurence Monck, Esq., who departed this life, Dec. 31st, 
1798 ......- 


The lower parts of the three foregoing inscriptions are concealed by 
the foot-pace of the altar. The following will in part supply the place 
of the information thus hidden :— 


Laurence Monck, of Caenby, Esq., died = 
81 Dec., 1798, aged 86. (GzunT. Maa., 


vol. xix. pt. i. p. 171.) 
z 


Jane Monck, dr. and heiress, mar. 20= Sir William Middleton, Bart., of Belsay 
Apr., 1774. Died.... June, 1794. Castle, Northumberland. Died at his 
(Gent. Maa., vol. Ixv. pt. ii. p. 619; house in Shepherd-street, New Bond- 
vol. xliv. p. 190.) street, London, 7 July, 1795, aged 57 

years. (GENT. Maa., vol. lxv. pt. ii. 
p- 619.) 





Vestry, on north side the chancel. A brass plate representing a 
small half-length female figure, the engraving on which is quite ef- 
faced. Inscription on a brass band below :— 

“ Hic jacet Elizabeth Tournay quondam s’c’da vxor Johis Tournay armigeri et 


filia Joh’is Andrewle Armigeri que obiit xx° die me’sis Nouembris A’o d’ni 
MCCCCLIJ cuj’s a’i’e p’piciet’ deus Amen.” 


There are two places for shields above the head of the figure, but 
the brasses are gone. The inscription runs great risk of being lost, as 
it is only attached to the stone by a single rivet :— 

Tarren 2 eee y of Cainby ..... whodyed...... 







“Sacred to the memory of Isabella Ann Johnson, who died July 2d, 1847, in 
her 25th year. Daughter of the Revd. James Johnson, Vicar of Glentham and 
Normanby, and Harriot Ann, his wife. Also Harriot Ann, daughter of the above, 
who died Nov. 19th, 1847, in her 10th year. Likewise Lewis, son of the 
above, who died April 23d, 1853, in his 21st year. 
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A recess at the east end has painted in it a shield of arms :— 

“Argent, a chevron between 3 bulls sable, impaling, Argent, three bars sable 
ona canton... . a lion’s head erased .. . . 1633.” 

The base of the recess is made up of fragments of early floriated 
cross tombstones. The following portion of an inscription is all that 
can be made out :— 

MSE ss e. William.de.la.c..... ‘i 

On a brass plate on the north wall :— 

“Hic sunt ossa Anne Tourney vidve (Nup’ vx’is Joh’is Tourney Armigeri 
defuncti) tempore vite sue servitio dei diligentis, indigentib’ charative adminis- 
tricis libero’ educac’one p’sedule viduam vixit triginta quing’ Annos et amplius et 
abbine migravit 19 die Aprilis A’o D’ni 1641, wtatis sux 65. 

* Abiit non Obiit: Preiit non Periit.” 

Fragments of stained glass of good character are said to have been 
wantonly removed from this church within the last ten years. 

This church possesses a curiously carved oak chest of late Per- 
pendicular character. 


ON THE ARMS OF DE CLARE. 


S1r,—The exigencies of your typographical department required 
such haste with the printing of the pedigree of De Clare, which appeared 
in your last Number (p. 10), as to deprive me of the benefit of a last 
‘ proof ;’ hence some important errors escaped, which arose as thus: in 
accordance with the authorities usually followed, I had set down our 
Irish Strongbow as the son of Gilbert, first Earl of Pembroke, and of 
course made of Basilia the daughter of the same nobleman. Having 
determined subsequently to follow the evidence of the charters in pre- 
ference, I, at the last moment, inserted in the printed ‘ proof’ another 
descent; and, in the hurry of obeying your behests, despatched it with- 
out observing that I had not corrected the remainder of the pedigree in 
accordance with this insertion. Consequently Basilia is made to be the 
aunt and not the sister of Strongbow, and the latter is styled the second 
in place of the third Earl of Pembroke. May I beg of you, therefore, 
to insert the following amended pedigree. 

July 15, 1865. Iam, &c. James GRAvEs. 


Crare, Eart or PEMBROKE. 


I. Gitpert pe Care, second son of Richard, feudal lord of Clare, 
and brother of Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, having obtained from 
King Henry I. a licence to enjoy all lands he might win in Wales, marched 
a large force into Cardiganshire, and brought the whole country into subjec- 
tion. Here he soon after built two strong castles ; and, his power increasing, 
he was created by King Stephen, in 1138, Earl of Pembroke. The Earl 
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died in 1149, and was buried at Tintern. He married Elizabeth, sister of 
Waleran, Earl of Mellent, and had issue a son, 

II. Ricnarp, second Earl of Pembroke, his successor, who left issue, 
Richard, surnamed Strongbow, his successor ; also a daughter, Basilia, mar- 
ried to Reymond, son of William FitzGerald, of Ireland. 

III. Ricuarp, the celebrated Strongbow, third Earl of Pembroke, was 
the invader of Ireland. This nobleman was one of the witnesses to the 
solemn agreement made in 1153, between King Stephen and Henry, Duke 
of Normandy, whereby the latter was to succeed to the English throne upon 
the decease of the former. But the leading part he subsequently had in the 
subjugation of Ireland, connects him rather with Irish than with English 
history. He married Eva, daughter of Dermot MacMurragh, and had by an 
earlier marriage* issue (according to Hanmer) a son, who, having acted 
a dastardly part in a battle with the Irish, was executed by his father’s 
orders; also a son, Walter, apparently the elder, whose daughter, 

Isabel, became ward to King Henry II.; in 1189 she was given in marriage 

to William Marshal, who thereupon became fourtli Earl of Pembroke. 





WINCHESTER IN 1652 AND 1865. 


Srr,—In this wonderful age of church building, Winchester has 
done its quota. The parish of St. Thomas has a handsome new church, 
more suitable both in size and beauty to the population and importance 
of the parish; the church of St. Maurice has been rebuilt; a district 
church has been erected in the parish of St. Mary Kalendar, and an- 
other in the parish of St. Faith, and-the-erection of a third is in con- 
templation, This affords a marked contrast to the state of the city 
a little more than two hundred years ago, when the mayor, bailiffs, and 
commonalty petitioned that it might be formed into two parishes, 
accompanied by an intimation that the two parliamentary ministers 
were amply sufficient for the religious wants of the inhabitants :— 

“ By the Commissioners for Plundered Ministers, October 29, 1652. 

“Upon consideracion had of the Petition of the Mayor, Bayliffs, and Com- 
monalty of the Citty of Winchester, in the County of Southampton, therby 
alleadging that there are within the said Citty the severall parish churches 
of Clements, Thomas, Swithins Kingsgate, Lawrence, Calender, Maurice, 
& Peteers Colebrooke, divers or most of which Churches are very ruinous 
and fallen much into decay, and that the same have stood void and destitute 
of Ministers for divers years now past; And the sayd parishes are soe small 








* The Four Masters (4.p. 1171) mention “the son of the Earl” twice as con-. 
ducting “ predatory incursions,” The Norman Geste of the Conquest (ed. Michel.) 
makes Strongbow give his daughter (sa fille) in marriage to Robert de Quenci, 
and his sister (sa souer) to Reymond le Gros (pp. 130, 135). Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (Hist. Expug. lib. ii. cap. 5) states expressly that Strongbow had been 
married before he came to Ireland, and gives the name of a daughter, Alina, 
married to William Fitz Maurice. 

* A contemporary hand has written upon the margin of this document,— 
“What; The Black Saints on earthe unsainted those glorious saints in heaven !” 
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that they may fitly be reduced into two parishes; It is therefore ordered that 
the parish Churches of Calendar, Maurice, & Peeter’s Colebrook aforesaid be 
united, and that the parishioners and Inhabitants of the said severall parishes 
doe resort unto the said Church of Maurice for publique Worship, and that 
the severall other parishes of Clement, Thomas, Lawrence, and Swithins 
Kingsgate be also united, and that the respective parishioners and inhabitants 
thereof doe resort unto the Parish Church of Thomas aforesaid for publique 
Worship. And that the two Ministers placed in the said Citty by authority 
of Parliament doe officiate and preach the gospell to the Inhabitants of the 
said Citty in the aforesaid Churches of Thomas & Maurice, unless good causes 
shalbe shewen to the contrary before this Committee on the second day of 
December next, whereof notice is to be given to the Inhabitants of the sayd 
respective parishes in the publique places of meeting in the sayd Citty. And 
it is further ordered that the Mayor and Commonalty of the sayd Citty doe 
make enquiry what goods, chattels, and materials, are belonging to the sayd 
severall parish churches, and make retorne therof to this committee by the 
said day. 

“* Jou. Dove, 

“ JoHn BARKER, 

“Ja. NELTHORPE.” 


The next document certifies the result :— 
“ By the Committee for Plundered Ministers, December 9th, 1652. 


“ Wheras this Committee the 29th of October last, ordered that the severall 
churches of Calender, Maurice, and Peeters Colebrooke within the Citty of Win- 
chester should be united, and that the severall Churches of Clements, Thomas, 
Lawrence, and Swithins Kingsgate, should be also united, and that the respective 
Inhabitants, parishioners of the said parishes, should resort unto the Churches 
of Maurice and Thomas for publique worship, and that the two Ministers 
placed in the said citty by authority of Parliament should officiate and preach 
the Gospell to the inhabitants of the said Citty within the said churches of 
Maurice and Thomas, unless good cause should be shewen to the contrary 
before this committee on the second day of December instant, And noe cause 
hath beene as yett shewen to the contrary, although it appeareth that the sayd 
Order was duly published in the said Citty; It is therefore Ordered that the 
sayd former order as to the sayd Union be confirmed, and that the sayd 
Churches be united according to the purport and tenure thereof, and that the 
afforesayd Ministers doe officiate and preach the gospell diligently to the In- 
habitants of the sayd Citty within the sayd Churches of Maurice and Thomas, 
and receive and enjoy the tithes, rents, duties, and profitts whatsoever of or 
belonging to the sayd respective churches till further Order shalbe taken in 
the premisses, and all person and persons are required to give all due obedience 
hereunto accordingly. And it is further Ordered that the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the said Citty doe secure the goods, chattells, and materialls of or be- 
longing to the sayd severall Churches till further Ordered therein, and to be 
disposed according as they shall receive further direction. 

“THo, LISTER, ** Gist. MILLINGTON. 
Jo. Goopwyn, 
“Wi, Hay.” 


These documents are of some interest in connection with a curious 
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and rare tract entitled, ‘A Vindication of the City of Winchester 
against the Mis-Representations and Aspersions cast upon them in 


a late Printed Paper. 


By way of Petition and Articles directed to the 


Right Honourable the House of Peers, in the Business of the Churches 
of that City. Seriously commended to be thoroughly read and peruSed 
by all to whom the Printed Paper hath or shall come.” By a Friend 


to the city of Winchester. 


(London: printed in the year 1660.) 


In speaking of the parish church of St. Swithun’s, Kingsgate— 


“How ruinous it was, and for the quality of it and place of its standing, how 
unfit for a congregation of the city to meet in, is well known to all that know 
anything of the state of it: but to dispatch at once all that concerns this church, 
which the corporation are charged to let to one Robert Allen, his wife delivered 
of children at one end thereof, and a hogsty made of the other.” 


Some of the other churches are described as being untiled and with- 
out roofs; grass, nettles, and weeds growing in them, The church of 


St. Mary Kalendar— 


“A ghastly sight of two ruinous walls, lying open for butchers to empty therein 
the bellies of their killed beasts, and persons of all sorts to lay their excrements, as 


to become little other than a jakes.” 


It also mentions that the church of St. Clement’s was made a hogsty, 
and that the bones of the dead were thrown about the street. 


Iam, &c., 


Winchester, July 17, 1865. 


Francois JosEPH BAIGENT. 


ELING CHURCH. 


Srzr,—In the last number of the 
GENTLEMAN'S MaGazInzE there ap- 
peared a letter referring to this church, 
which urgently requires notice; but 
before meeting the charges made by 
Mr. Warwick King reflecting upon me, 
I may, I trust, confidently appeal to 
your knowledge of old buildings on 
which I have been engaged, in support 
of my assertion, that in no instance have 
I ever wantonly mutilated or destroyed 
any architectural object of historic in- 
terest, but on the contrary have exer- 
cised all the influence I possessed to 
protect and preserve ancient remains of 
any kind with which I have had to deal 
in my professional capacity. I now 
come to Mr. King’s assertion, and in 
reply have to observe that the east 
window of the south aisle of Eling 
Church could not have been properly 
restore4, or it would have been retained ; 





it was decayed beyond any power of 
preservation, and the dangerous condi- 
tion of the east wall made it absolutely 
necessary that it should be rebuilt. The 
new window is not a “poor copy,” but 
a faithful repetition of the original. 
Nothing would have given me more 
satisfaction than to have preserved the 
fragments of the old font, but it was 
impossible ; fortunately, portions of the 
base were found close by, and the 
underside of the bowl, when examined, 
shewed the capitals and sinkings of the 
four pillars on which it had formerly 
stood. The “ wretched sprawling font” 
is a true representation of the old one, 
both in form and size, as sketches and 
measurements in my possession can 
prove. The statement regarding the 
roof of the nave is simply an untruth. 
The walls of the arcade were loaded 
with rough, hcavy beams, unbarked, not 
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joined to the wall-plates, or connected 
with any other timbers whatever. They 
were placed most irregularly, and (tim- 
ber being plentiful in the Forest) I have 
no doubt they were put as temporary 
ties, and permitted to remain after their 
use had ceased. These useless and un- 
sightly timbers were taken down, and 
the oak pulpit and chancel seats made 
of their materials; only a very few 
rafters, completely eaten away by sap- 
rot, were removed, and others substi- 
tuted. Beyond these slight renewals 
every part of the old roof remains, the 
framing being laid open to view and 
cleared of whitewash, &. I took spe- 
cial care that not a piece of timber 
should be taken out which could be 
saved. The roof of the north aisle re- 
mains untouched, rough as it is, because 
its condition was tolerably sound. The 
remark, therefore, that the roof-timbers 
supposed to be rotten “were sound 
when taken down, while the new roof 
already shews symptoms of decay,” is 
a gross falsehood. As to the observa- 
tions upon the architectural character 
of the new south aisle supplying the 
place of the previous modern structure, 
they may be taken for what they are 
worth. 

Now let me describe the condition of 
the church before the alterations. The 
nave arcade, aisles, and west end, were 
blocked up with the most hideous galle- 
ries, filled with seats like rabbitghutches, 
and of every conceivable shape; they 
completely hid the capitals of the arches ; 
and the south gallery was thrusting out 
the south wall. The area of the nave 
and chancel was equally disfigured. 
These excrescences have all been swept 
away, and the interesting features of 
the nave arcade, with several beautiful 
transitional capitals, brought to view. 
The noble chancel-arch (formerly cut 
across by a modern chancel ceiling) is 
now completely free; and here I would 
remark that there can be little doubt 
that this arch was removed from some 
larger building (perhaps Beaulieu,) and 
inserted here; for parts of the moulded 
jambs are imbedded in the walls, and 


Eling Church. 
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the courses of masonry have no tie with 
the surrounding work. 

On taking down a large modern mo- 
nument on the north side of the chancel, 
the respond stones and capitals of the 
archway (destroyed and filled in to re- 
ceive the monument) were found packed 
in as walling-stone. These were all re- 
placed in their original places, the base 
and some portions of the jamb shewing 
from whence they had been torn away, 
and an arch corresponding to some ex- 
isting voussoirs formed, instead of the 
plaster elliptical abortion of modern 
times. 

By far the most valuable portion of 
the whole church, however, is the rude 
Romanesque arch at the east end of the 
north aisle of the nave. This probably 
was a part of the Saxon church; its 
simple form and characteristic masonry 
prove it to be of very early date, and 
may be taken as a further confirmation 
of the opinion offered by Mr. Wise in 
his work upon the “New Forest,” that 
William Rufus was not guilty of the 
entire destruction of churches tradi- 
tionally attributed to him ; indeed many 
of the neighbouring churches still retain 
portions of undoubted early work. 

On removing some of the earth in 
front of the communion steps, several 
interesting memorial brasses were found, 
which had been rammed in with the 
rubbish at a former time. These I need 
not say have been rescued and preserved. 
If Mr. King, instead of picking up state- 
ments from “a parishioner who informed 
me,” had applied to the Vicar for par- 
ticulars of the late alterations, he would 
have avoided the misstatements he has 
made. It is very easy to make random 
accusations, and wind up with the usual 
denunciations, but gentlemen should at 
least be correct in their facts before in- 
dulging in such strictures at others’ ex- 
pense. 

In building the new aisle to this 
church no destruction of any ancient 
work has taken place unnecessarily, but 
simply the removal of such “modern 
excrescences as high pews ;”—certainly 
had there been other “relics of Puri- 
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tanism” they would have been regarded 
by me with some respect. Mr. King, 
burning with antiquarian zeal, would 
doubtless sweep away all traces of the 
Puritan age in the chapel attached to 
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Littlecote Hall, Langley Church, Long 

Melford, and others: so much for his 

conservative declaration.—I am, &c., 
BenJ. Ferrey, F.S.A. 


RESTORATION, CONSERVATIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE. 


Str,—The interest expressed at the 
last meeting of the Ecclesiological So- 
ciety, with regard to the threatened 
alteration of the Basilica of St.John 
Lateran, appears to have been consider- 
able, judging from your report of the 
proceedings‘, but perhaps the majority 
of English ecclesiologists know little of 
its claims to admiration by personal ex- 
perience. I am happy to communicate 
the later intelligence, from Rome, that 
it is no¢ the intention to modernize the 
apse and aisle of the venerable basilica : 
—OMNIVM . URBIS . ET . ORBIS . 
ECCLESIARVM . MATER . ET . CAPVT. 

In an archeological point of view, any 
change of the plan, or disturbance of 
the mosaic and curious sculptures, would 
be an irreparable loss, but those who 
have been privileged to assist at a grand 
function, as for example the Morning 
Office of Holy Saturday, or the Ordina- 
tions, will not hesitate to admit that 
there exist serious and practieal objec- 
tions to the limited space in the choir, 
and that the desire on the part of the 
ecclesiastical authorities for its exten- 
sion, for liturgical reasons, was neither 
groundless nor unreasonable, 

It might be supposed that architects 
who believe in the style of the “first 
four centuries” only, as is asserted of 
those of Rome, would be regarded as 
truly orthodox, according to the “ca- 
nons” of the Ecclesiological Society. 

The church of Santa Pudentiana, al- 
though not named, is evidently alluded 
to at p. 58, the history of the hallowed 
site and of the buildings being well 
known, and referred to in the Acta 
Sanctorum and other works ancient and 
modern. 

It was from this church that the late 
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Most Eminent Cardinal Wiseman took 
his title: a few words on the subject of 
its earlier days, as deeply interesting to 
the Christian antiquary, are given in 
one of his most deservedly popular works, 
with which many of your readers are 
doubtless familiar, “Fabiola: or, The 
Church of the Catacombs,” (London, 
1855), chap. x. p. 185 et seg. :— 


“Nor can our acquaintance with the 
ancient Roman Church be complete 
without our knowing the favoured spot 
where pontiff after pontiff preached, and 
celebrated the divine mysteries, and held 
his councils, or those glorious ordina- 
tions which sent forth not only bishops 
but martyrs to govern other churches, 
and gave toa St. Laurence his diaconate, 
or to St. Novatus or St. Timotheus his 
priesthood. There, too, a Polycarp or 
Irenzus visited the successor of St. 
Peter, and thence received their com- 
mission the Apostles who converted our 
King Lucius to the faith. 

“The house which the Roman pontiffs 
inhabited, and the church in which they 
officiated till Constantine installed them 
in the Lateran palace and basilica, the 
residence and cathedral of the illustrious 
line of martyr-popes for three hundred 
years, @m be no ignoble spot. And 
that, in tracing it out, we may not be 
misguided by national or personal pre- 
possession, we will follow a learned liv- 
ing antiquarian who, intent upon an- 
other research, accidentally has put 
together all the data requisite for our 
purpose *, 

“We have described the house of 
Agnes’s parents as situated in the Vicus 
Patricius, or the Patrician Street. This 
had another name, for it was also called 
the Street of the Cornelii, Vieus Corne- 
liorwm, because in it lived the illustrious 
family of that name. The Centurion 





4 Sopra Vantichissimo altare di legno, rin- 
chiuso nell’ altare papali, &e.—* On the Most 
Ancient Wooden Altar, enclosed in the Papal 
Altar of the Most Holy Lateran Basilica. By 
Monsig. D. Bartolini.” (Rome, 1852.) 
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whom St. Peter converted*® belonged to 
this family, and possibly to him the 
Apostle owed his introduction at Rome 
to the head of his house, Cornelius Pu- 
dens. This senator married Claudia, 
a noble British lady; and it is singular 
how the unchaste poet Martial vies with 
the purest writers when he sings the 
wedding song of these two virtuous 
spouses. 

“It was in their house that St. Peter 
lived; and his fellow-apostle St. Paul 
enumerates them among his familiar 
friends as well: ‘Eubulus and Pudens, 
and Linus and Claudia, and all the 
bretbren salute thee.’ From that house, 
then, went forth the bishops whom the 
Prince of the Apostles sent in every 
direction to propagate and die for the 
faith of Christ. After the death of 
Pudens the house became the property 
of his children or grandchildren %, two 
sons and two daughters. The latter 
are better known because they have 
found a place in the general calendar 
of the Church, and because they have 
given their names to two of the most 
illustrious churches of Rome, those of 
St. Praxedes and St. Pudentiana. It is 
the latter which Alban Butler calls ‘the 
most ancient church in the world,’ that 
marks at once the Vicus Patricius and 
the house of Pudens. 

‘As in every other city, so in Rome, the 
eucharistic sacrifice was offered originally 
in only one place, by the bishop. And 
even after more churches were erected, 
and the faithful met in them, commu- 
nion was brought to them from the 
one altar by the deacons, and distributed 
by the pricsts. It was Pope Evaristus, 
the fourth successor of St. Peter, who 
multiplied the churches of Rome with 
circumstances peculiarly interesting. 

“This Pope, then, did two things. 
First, he enacted that from thencefor- 
ward no altars should be erected except 
of stone, and that they should be conse- 
crated: and secondly, ‘he distributed 
the titles,’ that is, he divided Rome 
into parishes, to the churches of which 
he gave the name of ‘ title.’ 

“The connection of these two acts 
will be apparent to any one looking at 
Genesis xxviii., where, after Jacob had 
enjoyed an angelic vision while sleeping 
with a stone for his pillow, we are told 
that, ‘trembling he said, How terrible 
is this place! This is no other than the 





¢ Acts x. f 2 Tim. iv. 21. 
& A second or younger Pudens is spoken of. 
h May 19. 
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house of God, and the gate of heaven ; 
and Jacob arising in the morning took 
the stone...and set it up for a title, 
pouring oil on the top of iti?” 

“The church or oratory where the 
sacred mysteries were celebrated, was 
truly to the Christian the House of 
God: and the stone altar set up in it 
was consecrated by the pouring of oil 
upon it, as is done to this day (for the 
whole law of Evaristus remains in full 
force): and thus became a title or 
monument *, 

“Two interesting facts are elicited 
from this narrative. One is, that to 
that time there was only one church 
with an altar in Rome: and no doubt 
has ever been raised that this was the 
church afterwards, and yet known by 
the name of St. Pudentiana. Another 
is, that the one altar till then existing 
was not of stone. It was in fact the 
wooden altar used by St. Peter, and kept 
in that church, till transferred by St. 
Sylvester to the Lateran Basilica, of 
which it forms the high altar. We 
further conclude tbat the law was not 
retrospective, and that the wooden altar 
of the Popes was preserved at that 
church, where it had been first erected, 
though from time to time it might be 
carried and used elsewhere. 

“The church in the Vicus Patricius, 
therefore, which existed previous to the 
creation of ¢itles, was not itself a title. 
It continued to be the episcopal or 
rather the pontifical church of Rome. 
The pontificate of St. Pius L., from 142 
to 157, forms an interesting period in 
its history for two reasons. 

- First, that Pope, without altering 
the character of the church itself, added 
to it an oratory which he made a title™ ; 
and having collated to it his brother 
Pastor, it was called the titulus Pastoris, 
the designation tor a long time of the 
Cardinalate attached to the church. This 
shews that the church itself was more 
than a title. 





i Verses 17, 18. 

k It is not necessary to go into the classical 
uses of the word titulus. 

! Only the Pope can say mass on it, or a Car- 
dinal, by authority of a special bull. This high 
altar has lately been magnificently decorated. 
A plank of the wooden altar has always been 
preserved in St. Peter’s altar at St. Pudenti- 
ana’s. It has been lately compared with the 
wood of the Lateran altar, and found to be 
identical. 

™ Its site is now occupied by the Caetaai 
Chapel. 

pd 
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“Secondly, in this pontificate came 
to Rome for the second time, and suf- 
fered martyrdom, the holy and learned 
apologist St. Justin. “By comparing his 
writings with his Acts", we come to 
some interesting conclusions respecting 
Christian worship in the times of perse- 
cution. ‘In what place do the Chris- 
tians meet?’ he is asked by the Judge. 
‘Do you think,’ he replies, ‘that we all 
meet in one place? It is not so.” But 
when interrogated where he lived, and 
where he held meetings with his dis- 
ciples, he answered, ‘I have lived till 
now near the house of a certain Martin, 
at the Bath known as the Timotine. 
I have come to Rome for the second 
time, nor do I know any other place 
but the one I have mentioned.’ The 
Timotine or Timothean baths were part 
of the house of the Pudens family... . 
Novatus and Timotheus were the bro- 
thers of the holy virgins Praxedes and 
Pudentiana; and hence the baths were 
called the Novatian and the Timotine, 
as they passed from one brother to an- 
other. 

‘St. Justin, therefore, lived on this 
spot, and, as he knew no other in Rome, 
attended divine worship there. The 
very claims of hospitality would suggest 
it. Now in his Apology, describing the 
Christian liturgy, of course such as he 
saw it, he speaks of the officiating priest 
in terms that sufficiently describe the 
bishop, or supreme pastor of the place ; 
not only by giving him a title applied 
to bishops in antiquity®, but by de- 
scribing him as the person who has the 
care of orphans and widows, and suc- 
cours the sick, the indigent, prisoners, 
strangers who come as guests, who, ‘in 
one word, undertakes to provide for all 
in want.’ This could be no other than 
the bishop or pope himself. 

“We must further observe that St. 
Pius is recorded to have erected a fixed 
baptismal font in this church, another 
prerogative of the cathedral, transferred 
with the papal altar to the Lateran. 
It is related that the holy Pope Stephen 
(4.D. 257) baptized the tribune Neme- 
sius and his family, with many others, 
in the ¢itle of Pastor, and here it was 
that the blessed deacon Laurentius dis- 





® Prefixed to the Maurist edition of his 
works, or in Ruinart, i. 

© O mpoeotws, prepositus. See Heb. xiii. 17. 
O rwv Pwpawy mpoertws Buxtwp, ‘* Victor, bi- 
shop of the Romans.” Euseb., H. E. 1, v. 24. 
The Greek word used is the same as in St. 


Justin. 
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tributed the rich vessels of the church 
to the poor. 

“In time this name has given way to 
another. But the place is the same; 
and no doubt can exist that the church 
of St. Pudentiana was, for the first three 
centuries, the humble cathedral of 
Rome.” 

The Cardinal was fully capable of ap- 
preciating the historical and architec- 
tural interest of his church, and had 
an earnest desire to restore and adorn 
it: on this account I had the pleasure 
of taking, for the use of his Eminence, 
the plan of the interior in 1858, and on 
the same occasion examined the curious 
subterrane lately explored. 

With the Ecclesiologists all seems to 
be disparagement and lamentation: sure- 
ly cheerful exception may be made in 
favour of the delightful old church of 
Sta. Agnese, on the Via Nomentana, re- 
stored and decorated by Pius IX. 

The ignorant and invidious aspersions 
and misstatements with respect to the 
careful restoration and maintenance of 
the fabric of the cathedral church of 
Lincoln? have been calmly answered ° 
and ably refuted by the Rev. G. Wil- 
liams and the Rev. the Chancellor of 
Lincoln, who were fully conversant with 
the theme. 

It might be easily demonstrated, from 
nu.nerous examples, that the very per- 
sons who speak and write most patheti- 
cally, and with assumed disinterested- 
ness, about hoar antiquity and “ be- 
mossed stones,” and affect to entertain 
profound veneration for the architec- 
tural works of Remigius and St. Hugh 
the Carthusian, have proved by deeds 
which belie their words to be the most 
unscrupulous and destructive of inno- 
vators.—I am, &e. 

Cuares A. BuckiER. 


July 11, 1865. 


[It may be necessary to explain to 
many of our readers that a grand func- 
tion is a choral service; but in medieval 
times, when more room was wanted for 
the chorus, it was carried down one or 





P Gent. Mae., as before cited, p. 58. 
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two bays of the nave; the same arrange- 
ment at St. John Lateran would render 
it needless to destroy the ancient apse 
and aisle, and the celebrated mosaic 
picture. The style of the first four 
centuries is the Pagan style miscalled 
Classical, and it is by the revival of 
this Pagan style that all the churches 
of Rome have been almost ruined. 

The history of St. Pudentiana is well 
known, but the fact that the primitive 
church consecrated A.D. 150, and a 
considerable part of the house of Pudens 
the Senator are still in existence, is not 
mentioned by any writer, except Baro- 
nius, and that quite incidentally, and 
the fact did not appear to be known by 
any one in Rome except his Holiness 
himself. All about Cardinal Wiseman, 
&c., is like telling us that “ Queen Anne 


is dead,” but is nihil ad rem. “Had 
Cardinal Wiseman ever been into the 
erypt of his church? If he had, why 
did he suffer it to remain filled up with 
earth? To keep out the brigands ?—the 
purpose for which the earth was put 
there by the Pontifical authorities of 
the sixteenth century in their infallible 
wisdom. The authenticity of the wood- 
en altar those may believe that like: 
Cardinal Wiseman has carefully hidden 
it from sight within his new marble 
altar. Did Mr. Buckler make a plan 
of the subterranean chambers? If so, 
why did he not publish it, and tell the 
world its age? Is he one of the almost 
obsolete school of antiquaries, who think 
it expedient to keep everything to them- 
selves or their own clique, and have a 
horror of publicity ?] 


CATALOGUE OF BISHOPS OF SELSEY AND CHICHESTER. 


Srr,—The following list of bishops 
of Chichester is taken from a register 
of the fourteenth century after 1373. 
I have omitted the notices of Bishops 
Stratford and Lenne with which the 
series concludes, as they contain no in- 
formation of general interest. 

I am, &e., 
Mackenzie E.C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 





Catalogus Virorum illustrium ac ven. et 
sanctorum Patrum Episcoporum in 
Eccles. Selisie per cccxxxiii. annos 
ante conquestum Anglie et in Eccles. 
Cicestr.sede episcopali Salisie ad ipsam 
translata usque in presens successive 
sedentium. 

1. S. Wilfridus primus Epus. Selisie 
primo archiepus. Eborac. sedit annos 
xly. anno x. septingesimo nono iij. Idus 
Novembr. defunctus et in ecclesia de 
Rypon quam a fundamentis extruxerat 
honorifice tumulatus. 

2. Ordbright. 

3. Olla. 

. Sygelm. 

. Selbright. 

Bosy. 

. Gysluere. 

Toha. 


OTA KS 


9. Pelhun. 

10. Othelwyf. 

11. Bernegus. 

12. Cendreght. 

13. Godard. 

14, Elured. 

15. Cadelyn. 

16. Algar. 

17. Ordbright. 

18. Aylmar. 

19. Aylbright. 

20. Grimketel. 

21. Hetta. 

22. Stigant. Stigandus sedem Selisi- 
ens., que a primo Wilfrido usque ad istum 
ultimum Stigandum sub xx. episcopis 
per cccxxxiij. annos prius duraverit, ad 
Cicestriam transferebat. 

23. Willelmus I. 

24. Leluaght. 

25. Radulphus I. sedit c. Annos Dom. 
Mxcv. et sedit annis .. . hic reedificavit 
ecclesiam Cic. igne combustam; hic homo 
robustus et magnanimus qui in omnibus 
cum Anselmo Cant. Archiep. contra 
regem Anglie Will. Rufum viriliter toto 
exilii sui tempore resistebat. Et contra 
ipsius regis mandata qui pecuniam per 
totam Angliam a presbyteris fornicariis 
graviter extorquebat, id quidem aliis 
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epis. concedentibus aut saltem metu 
silentium tenentibus, diocesim suam ab 
exactione hujusmodi conservavit illesam. 
Iste Radulphus diocesim suam ter in 
anno predicando circumivit, et defectus 
reformando circuibat indefesse, nihil 
nisi quod ultro sibi offerebantur a quo- 
quam extorquendo. 

26. Seffidus I. [in another hand, temp. 
Will. Rufi.] 

27. Hillarius sed c. annos MO. ... qui 
adquesivit episcopatui Cic. manerium 
de Oyxele cum ecclesia et hundreda et 
capellania in castro de Pevenesie. 

28. Johannes I. 

29. Seffridus II.sedit circa annos Dom. 
MO.... iste reedificavit Cicestr. secundo 
igne combustam et domos suas in palatio 
Cicestr. Item dedit ecclesia ecclesiam 
de Sefford salva prebenda c*. Item 
terras in Erlington et molendinum ad 
ventum in Bisshopton. 

30. Symon sedit annis . . . hic acque- 
sivit eccles. Cicestr. cartam multorum 
libertatum et ecclesiam de Bakechild 
Cantuar.dioc.quam Johannes rex Anglize 
dedit in dotem eccles. Cicestr. noviter 
dedicate; hic et acquisivit de eodem rege 
episcopatui Cicestr. xii. pedes de vico 
regio extra muros cimiterii Cicestr. 

81. Richardus I. acquisivit eccles. 
Cicestr. jus patronatus in Ecclesia de 
Anna porta in Com. South. 

32. Ranulphus sedit ¢. annos Dm. 
acc. Iste instauravit episcopatui Cicestr. 
de cclii. bobus, x. equis ad carrucas, c. 
vaccis, x. tauris, mmmcel. bidentibus, cxx. 
capris et vj. hircis imperpetuum per- 
mansuris. Item dedit decano et Capitulo, 
suas domos extra portam de Newgate 
London. [The episcopal stock is stated 
more at length in another document 4. ] 





« Implementum episcopatus Cicestr. per Ra- 
nalfum Epum. ordinatum. 

In manerio de Bixle xij. boves, x. vacce, 
j. taurus, et 1. bidentes. 

In manerio de Bysshupeston xv. boves, x. 
affri ad carucas, et quingenti bidentes. 

In manerio de Preston xxij. boves et quin- 
genti bidentes, . 

In manerio de Hanefeld xxii. boves, xx. 
vacce et j. taurus. 

In manerio de Amberle xxiiij. boves, xx. 
vacces, j. taurus. 
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33. Radulphus [de Nova Villa] IT. 
sedit c. annos Dm. mcc.... hie adqui- 
sivit episcopatui Cicestr. terram sive 
gardinum juxta vetus Templum London 
in vico vocato Chancelleres lane, et 
ibidem sumptuose edificavit. Item con- 
struxit de novo cancellum ecclesia Am- 
berle, et capellam S. Michaelis extra 
portam orientalem Cicestr. in qua statuit 
ij. capellanos celebrantes pro anima regis 
Johannis, quorum uterque reciperet vj. 
marcas annuatim de ecclesia de Slynfolde 
per manus decani et capituli Cicestr. 
prout in carta inde confecta continetur. 
Item dedit ecclesie Cicest. terras voc. 
Greylingeswell et terram voc. Dostus 
Seman quam habuit de dono Hugonis 
de Albrinaco Com. Arundel], et exxx. 
marcas ad fabricam Ecclesiz et cap-llam 
suam integram cum multis ornamentis. 

34. S. Richardus cepit a®° Dom. mcc. 
... et sedit annis... hic vir sanctus ac- 
quisivit episcopatus Cicestr. molendinum 
de Fetelworth cum porto adjacente. 
Item acquisivit collacionem vicarie de 
Stoghton, Conoghton, Clympyng, Coke- 
feld, Westfeld et Ikelesham, Item ad 
opus ecclesiw Cicestr. dedit ecclesias de 
Stoghton and Alsiston et jus patronatus 
ecclesie de Mendlesham et pensionem 
xl* in eadem, et multa alia bona fecit. 
Obiit autem iij® die mens. Aprilis a.D. 
MCCLITJ. et cathalogo Sanctorum ascrip- 
tus a Dom, Papa die mens. . A.D. MCCLXIJ. 
translatus vero fuit in eccles. Cath. Ci- 
cestr.xvi°die mens.Junii A.D. MOCLXXVI." 





In manerio de Ferryng xxiiii. boves, v. 
vaccee, cc. bidentes. 
In manerio de Aldyngbourne xliiii. boves, 
_ax 


XV. vaccw, ij. taurus, c. bidentes, vj. capre, 
vi. hirci. 

In manerio de Sydlesham xxvj. boves, x. 
vacce, j. taurus, et quingenti bidentes. 

In manerio de Selesey xx. boves, x. vacce, 
j. taurus et quingenti bidentes. 

In manerio de Cakham xliij. boves, x. vacce. 
j. taurus et quingenti bidentes. 

Summa bonorum cclii. precium bovis di. 
marc, Summa affrorum per precium affr. iiij-. 
Summa vaccarum c. prec. vacce v’. Summa 
taurorum x. Summa bidentum M.M.M.C.L. 

=x 
prec. bidentis viij+., vi. hirci vj. caprorum pre- 
cium capre ix4, 

* The Chantry at St. Richard’s Shrine. — 
Universis 8. Matris Ecclesiw Filiis preesentes 
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85. Johannes [Climping] II. adqui- 
sivit episcopatui Cicestr. manerium de 
Durryngwyk quod propriis sumptibus 
edificavit, et instauravit de xx. bovis et 
x. vaccis in perpetuum permansuris. Item 
unum fedum militare apud [lesham et 
redditum viij* apud Grenefeld in la 
Manewode. Item dedit eccles. Cicestr. 
xv. marcas annui redditus percipiendas 
de prioratu de Michelham et xx* de 
prebenda de Erlington et 1* de ecclesia 
de Resstyngton. 

36. Stephanus sedit c. annos Dom. 
MCCLXXV3 ; hic celebravit translacionem 
gloriosi confessoris B. Richardi prede- 
cessoris sui circa quam expendidit plus 
quam M. libr. Item idem adquisivit 


apud Ouxle c* annui redditus et iiij 
acras terre in eodem manerio. Item alios 
redditus adquisivit sc. apud Cacham, 
Selesey et Sydelesham. 

87. Gylbertus de S. Leophardo cepit 
a° Dni. MCCLXXXIX. et sedit annos xvij. 
hic perquisivit episcopatui Cicestr. ma- 
neria de Racham et Norton. Item dedit 
et acquisivit eccles. Cicestr. manerium 
de Gorring cum instauro ibidem, viz. 
viij. boves, vj. juvencos, c. multones et 
c. oves matrices remansuras in perpetuum. 


Str,— The ruined chapel of Old 
Bewick, situated in a remote part of 
Northumberland, about half way be- 
tween Alnwick and Wooler, possesses 
a strong claim upon the attention of 
the antiquary. It consists of nave, 





literas inspecturis et audituris Will. permis- 
sione diviné Eccles, Cicestren. decanus et ejus- 
dem loci capitulum salutem in domino sempi- 
ternam. Noverit Universitas vestra quod nos 
divine caritatis intuitu concessimus dedimus 
et contulimus domino Rogero de Mullyngton, 
capellano ad Feretrum 8S. Ricardi Confessoris 
in ecclesia nostra Cicestr. ministranti, quandam 
Cantariam ibidem suo perpetuo possidendam 
et eidem asignamus viii. marcas de fructibus 
ecclesise de Mendlesham Northwicen. dioc. 
nobis appropriate ad duos anni terminos an- 
nuatim percipiendas nomine Cantarie predicte 
ad sui sustentacionem et clerici competentis 
sibi ibidem deservituri. Dat. xiiij. Kal. Sept. 
Ae Dom. mecxcry. 


The Ruined Chapel of Old Bewick. 


THE RUINED CHAPEL OF OLD BEWICK. 
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Item construxit a fundamentis capellam 
B. M. in ecclesia Cicestr. Item dedit ad 
fabricam Eccles. predicte MCCL. marcas. 
Item c* annui redditus percipiendis de 
abbate et conventu de Ponte Roberti ad 
sustentationem ij. puerorum thurifican- 
tium Corporis Christi singulis diebus ad 
elevationem in majori altare eccles. 
Cicest. ad magnam missam. Item dedit 
Precentori ecclesia Cicestr. terras in 
Ovyng quas emit pro cc. libr. ad cele- 
brandum anniversarium suum. singulis 
annis et ad distribuendum pro eodem 
per manus Communarii lvj* viij‘. Item 
dedit ecclesize capellam suam cum aliis 
pluribus jocalibus et ornamentis. 

38. Johannes III. dictus de Langeton 
cepit A.D. Mcccv® et sedit annis xxxij* 
hic dedit ecclesie Cicestr. unum mes- 
suagium et iiij. acras terre dim. et pas- 
sagium ultra aquam de Geselyngyesbote 
juxta Sefford. Item expendidit in domo 
capitulari Cicestr. ex parte australi in 
quodam muro et fenestris a superficie 
terre usque ad summitatem constructis 
ecexli. Item legavit ad fabricam ipsius 
ecclesie c'i et totam capellam suam cum 
multis aliis reliquiis jocalibus et orna- 
mentis. 






chancel, and semicircular apse; part 
of the roof of the latter remain- 
ing, and consisting of a rubble vault. 
The rudely-ornamented capital of the 
north pier of the chancel-arch remains, 
and there are indications of an arch 
separating the chancel from the apse; 
there are south doors to nave and chancel, 
and an aperture on the north wall of the 
nave; on the south side of the nave are 
the remains of a window, partly de- 
stroyed by an insertion of later date, 
probably 1695, when the chapel appears 
to have been repaired, according to an 
inscription on a slab in the churchyard. 
On the south side of the apse are the 
remains of an Early Decorated window, 
the original wall has evidently been 
tampered with for its insertion. There 
are three small windows in the apse, all 
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in a state of decay. At the eastern end 
are two rude buttresses. A few monu- 
mental stones figured with the incised 
cross lie scattered about; two have been 
used to form part of the chancel steps. 
The burying-ground appears to have 
been used down to the middle of the 
last century; upon a stone near the 
chancel door is the following :— 

* All you that come my Grave to see, 
What I am now so must you be. 
“Here lyeth the Body of Robert 

Thompson, who died April 26, 1759, 
aged 48; also Eleanor his wife, June y* 
24, aged 37.” 


The ville of Bewick was given to the 
monks of Tynemouth by Queen Matilda 
about 1107, and the chapel probably 
erected shortly afterwards. 
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Thomas and Alexander, clerks of Be- 
wick, occur 24 Edward I., March 19, 
1577-8, “Bewicke affia’ dni. contra 
Johem. Rushall,” “That the rode loft 
is not cleane taken downe.” 

There are no remains of the town of 
Bewick to which Henry III. granted 
a weekly market and fairs at stated 
times. The foundations of a peel-tower 
may be traced at the ‘side of the high 
road. 

For the guidance of pedestrian archx- 
ologists who may wish to visit this in- 
teresting ruin, I may state the nearest 
railway station is Belford, from which 
it is distant about six miles.—I am, &c. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 
The Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
June 12, 1865. 


GREGORY III. 


Srr,—The coin about which your cor- 
respondent J. B. 8S. enquires in your 
Minor Correspondence for this month is 
a Birmingham halfpenny. Many of 
them were in circulation in the last 
century. The inscription GREGORY III. 
PON. over an imitation of the king’s 
head on the legal coin, is copied from 


and substituted for GEORGE III. REX. 
The figure of Britannia on the reverse 
was also an imitation of the genuine half- 
penny; “ Britannia’s Zs/es” on some of 
them was “ Rules.” The date (1730) is 
of course equally veracious.—I am, &c. 
July 11, 1865. W. N. M. 


HATFIELD AND ITS CHURCH. 


Str,—I enclose you a photograph, 
with a description of an ancient chest, 
which perhaps may not be uninteresting 
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to some of the readers of the GENTLE- 
man’s MaGazinz. The chest in ques- 
tion stands in the vestry of the parish 


Ancient Chest in the Vestry of Hatfield Church, near Doncaster. 


church of Hatfield, near Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. It is certainly of great anti- 
quity, and the date which has been 
assigned to it is the reign of King 
John, and this seems not improbable, as 
it bears a considerable resemblance to an 


old chest still remaining at the Castle of 
Rockingham, Northamptonshire, which 
is figured in the first volume of the 
“ Archeological Journal,” p.359, to which 
the late Mr. Hartshorne attributed that 
date. The Hatfield chest is even the 
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ruder and more antique-looking of the 
two, being formed out of the bole of 
an oak-tree, excavated to form a box, 
with a close-fitting lid let into the top. 
It is as black as ebony, of great strength, 
and further secured by a complex system 
of studs, locks, and bands, which may be 
better understood from the photograph, 
than from any description. Its dimen- 
sions are as follows:—Length, (external), 
69 in. Breadth—large end, 28 in. ; 
centre, 244in.; small end, 22}in. Depth 
—large end, 23 in.; centre, 20} in. ; 
small end, 18in. Thickness—large end, 
8} in.; small end, 12in.; sides, 5 in. 

This chest bas been considered a 
Peter’s-pence box, and as these are now 
very rare, as much as £40 has been 
offered for it, in order to present it to 
the British Museum, which offer, how- 
ever, was declined by the parochial 
authorities. It may be doubted whether 
it was really anything more than the 
strong chest of the parish, though 
secured with such extraordinary care 
as implies its having been the recep- 
tacle of valuables of great price. Pro- 
bably the idea of its being a Peter’s- 
pence box, arose from its having a slit 
in the lid, evidently for the reception 
of money ; but this may have been 
merely for the alms and offerings of 
the faithful, when attending their parish 
church. Perhaps some of your numerous 
archeological readers may kindly favour 
us with their opinion on the subject. 

I would add a few words respecting 
this Hatfield and its church, it being 
a place by no means void of antiquarian 
interest. It has been long traditionally 
held to have been the scene of the 
great battle in which Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, was killed, Oct. 12, 633; 
which, according to Bede, “ was faught 
in the plain that is called Hethfield ;” 
and Hunter, in his “South Yorkshire,” 
accedes to this opinion. It appears, how- 
ever, from a letter of Abraham de la 
Pryme to Ralph Thoresby, vol. ii. p. 3 
of his correspondence, published sub- 
sequently by Hunter, that Pryme, after 
careful investigation, was compelled to 
give up this idea, which he would natu- 
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rally very reluctantly do, as being a 
native of the parish of Hatfield, and to 
fix the place of the battle and of Edwin’s 
death at Edwinstow, in Notts.; and it 
is very observable, though not noted by 
him, that there is a place or district 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Edwinstow, which still bears the name 
of Hatfield. Be this, however, as it 
may, it appears that this Hatfield, in 
Saxon times, belonged to Wulfric Spott, 
the minister of King Ethelred, as may be 
inferred from his will, to be found among 
the charters of Burton Abbey, printed 
in Mon. Ang. From the Domesday 
Survey we learn that before the Con- 
quest it was the property of Earl Harold, 
being an outlying member of the great 
manor of Coningsborough; and after 
that event it became the fee of W. de 
Warren, in whose family it continued 
till 20 Edw. IIL. a.p. 13846, when it 
reverted to the Crown. It was settled 
upon the princes of the house of York, 
and when they ascended the throne be- 
came royal demesne. Here they had 
a lodge, where our early sovereigns oc- 
casionally resided for the purpose of 
sporting in its celebrated chase, which 
abounded in all kinds of game and wild 
fowl. This was sometimes dignified with 
the name of palace, and here William, 
the second son of Edward III., was 
born, and hence denominated “de Hat- 
field:” he died in infancy, and was 
buried in York Minster, where his effigy 
still exists. Here also was born Henry, 
eldest son of Richard, Duke of York, 
on Friday, Feb. 10, 1441. When Con- 
ingsborough was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to Lord Hunsden, Hatfield 
was retained in the hands of the Crown, 
where it remained till the time of 
Charles I., by whom it was granted in 
the fifth year of his reign to Sir Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden, a Fleming, who un- 
dertook the drainage of its chase. 

There was a church at Hatfield at 
the time of the Domesday Survey, but 
of this not a vestige is apparent. The 
present church is a large, imposing 
structure, cruciform in plan, with a 
lofty massive tower at the intersection. 
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The nave has aisles, the transept none, 
while the aisles of the chancel have been 
expanded into chantry chapels, which 
gives a fine open spacious appearance 
to that part of the church, which also 
happily is free from pews, a dark dreary 
array of which, with galleries, sadly 
encumbers the body of the church. The 
nave is the oldest part of the build- 
ing, being substantially of the Norman 
Transition period, with a large round- 
headed doorway at the west end, with 
good plain mouldings, and a small one 
on the south side, quite plain, also 
round - headed, without mouldings or 
shafts. The piers are cylindrical and 
lofty, with square abaci; their bases 
having foot-ornaments at their angles, 
and the hollow moulding that holds 
water. The pier-arches are pointed, 
merely chamfered, without moulding, 
and having rather a Decorated than 
a Norman Transition aspect; at the 
former of which periods, it is evident, 
that much was done to this part of the 
church, the aisle windows here being 
of that date, and a series of transverse 
arches having been added to the north 
aisle from fear of the building giving 
way in this quarter, probably from an 
alarm caused by the subsidence or fall 
of the original central tower. It is 
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a good plan for strengthening a build- 
ing, and has been copied by Mr. G. G. 
Scott in the parish church of Doncaster. 
The present fine tower was built at the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, evi- 
dently under the auspices of the family 
of Archbishop Savage, whose arms it 
bears on each face; Sir John, the Arch- 
bishop’s brother, was steward and keeper 
of the Chase, and here doubtless that 
worthy prelate acquired the love of 
field sports, for which he was rather 
famous. The chancel seems much of 
the same date, or rather earlier; and 
to the same period we may attribute 
the clerestory of the nave. There is 
a curious crypt-like apartment on the 
north side of the altar, containing a 
fireplace, which was probably the ori- 
ginal vestry, the present one, which 
is above it, having been enclosed from 
the north aisle about two hundred years 
ago. The font appears of the Early 
English period, as is also the large 
south porch. The church, if it were 
cleared out, would have a very fine 
effect, though it is remarkable for the 
total absence of architectural ornament. 
It was formerly very rich in painted 
glass, all which has now disappeared. 
Iam, &e., J.8. 
June 12, 1865. 


PHILIP KYNDER (NOT PHILIP KING) AUTHOR OF “ THE SURFEIT.” 


Sir,—In 1656 there was printed for 
Edward Dod at the “Gun” in Ivy-lane, 
“The Surfeit. To A.B.C.*” This 
work has been attributed to Philip 
King, D.D., Archdeacon of Lewes‘. 

Mr. Hannah ® with commendable cau- 
tion merely says that i¢ is probable Dr. 
Philip King was the author of this most 
curious little volume. 

There exists, however, positive evi- 
dence that Dr. Philip King was not the 
author. 

MS. Ashmole, 788, is Philip Kynder’s 





* 8vo., 82 pp. 

* Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., ed. Bohn, 1274. 

" Poems and Psa.ms by Henry King, D.D., 
sometime Bishop of Chichester (Oxford, 1843), 
p. xevii. 


It 


book of his own Miscellaneous Tracts, 
Observations, Letters, and Poems. Two 
of the articles are thus described :— 


“ Of the ‘ Decay of Learning,’ a Let- 
ter written in an exotick language to 
signior Giovanni Junctino, and meta- 
phras’d into our modern tymes by Ph. 
Kynder. This is printed at the latter 
end of my ‘Surfeitt’ for Ed. Dod in 
Ivie-lane, 1656. 

“The syllabe of names and sciences 
mentioned and censured in my ‘ Sur- 
feite’ printed for Edw. Dod at y* ‘ Gun’ 
in Ivy-lane, 1656 *.” 


Our knowledge of Philip Kynder is 
derived almost exclusively from his own 
collections. He was born April 12, 





* Black’s Cat. of Ashm. MSS., 408, 410. 
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1597, and educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. He seems to have been 
a physician, poet, dramatist, astrologer, 
genealogist, mathematician, topogra- 
pher, theologian, and a writer on the 
universal character. 

Amongst his friends were William Bur- 
ton, M.D., Regius Professor of Physic 
at Cambridge, William Sheppard, M.D., 
the Rev. William Beveredge of Barrow, 
in Leicestershire, Sir John Beaumont, 
and the celebrated Charles Cotton. 

He was at York when Charles I. was 
there in his expedition against the Scots, 
and made collections of the antiquities 
of York Minster, and all the inscrip- 





Stz,—I have to thank you for insert- 
ing my list of queries relative to the 
monastery of Worcester, and also Mr. 
Walcott for his replies and suggestions. 
I here append a few more questions, 
hoping to receive solutions in your 
next : 

1. One of the officers of the monas- 
tery in 1504 was a “ chadcutter.” 
What was this? 

2. In 1676, C. Whitaker, gent., was 
appointed “ steward of the three weeks’ 
court at the (bishop’s) palace gate.” 
This could not have been a bishop’s 
court, or the dean and chapter would 
not have had the appointment of a 
steward; nor was it the manorial court 
of the dean and chapter, which was 
always held in the Guesten-hall. Was 
it a pie-poudre court for the fairs an- 
ciently held in the churchyard ? 

3. One hundred of “ wardens” were 
among the new year’s presents to Prior 
Moore. What were these? 

4. “Hernesews” are mentioned among 
rabbits and game received from the 
manors. What animals were these ? 

5. In 1522, Prior Moore, while in 
London laying in a stock of things for 
the year, bought a dozen “ foxbells” 
for 8d. What were these and their 
uses P 

6. The King’s minstrels “with ye 
schambulls.” Were these musical bells ? 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. II. 
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tions therein, but his notes were stolen 
or perished at the plunder at Not- 
tingham. 

At various periods of his life we find 
him residing at Leicester, Nottingham, 
Aston, Walton, and Wilston. He was 
living at Nottingham in August, 1665, 
and we have not met with any subse- 
quent notice of him. 

Should any of your correspondents be 
able to furnish the date of his death we 
shall be thankful for the information. 


We are, Xe. 
C. H. anp THompson CoopPER. 
Cambridge. 


7. The prior’s stone chamber was 
hung with cloth ealled “sultwyche.” 
Was this tapestry, and where manu- 
factured ? 

8. The prior sat at the sessions, where 
the constable of the castle provided a 
cushion for him. Was the prior a Jus- 
tice of the Peace ex officio ? 

9. The Gowars, who leased one of the 
monastic manors near Worcester, paid 
a sparrow-hawk yearly, and seem to 
have had the eare of the prior’s hawks. 
“To Richard Gowar for mewyng of my 
goshawke, iij*: iiij’ What was this 
“ mewyng P” 

10. ‘*Sol. p’ aqua vite,” temp. Hen. 
VII. Was this: brandy, or what other 
spirit ? 

11. “To. d’m’s of ye passbeon’s of 
Seynt Jones, towards ye loss and charges 
of askipe.” This I take to be “To the 
house of the Passionists of St. John’s, 
towards the loss of a skip (boat).” St. 
John’s is a suburb of Worcester, but 
there is no record of the Passionists 
ever having had a house there. Was 
there any other establishment elsewhere, 
bearing that name, for whom it would 
be likely that occasional charitable doles 
were made from the Worcester monas- 
tery ? 

12. In Annales Wigorn. it is stated 
that the face of the cathedral (probably 
eastern end) was adorned by Nicholas 


Ee 













the sacrist, who placed boards on both 
sides of the image of the mother of God, 
containing a very beautiful collection of 
figures or images :— 
“Lux magis est clara quo major ponitur ara 
Et stat in altari frons sine fronte pari.” 

I should like to see a more intelligible 
interpretation of the distich than I have 
been enabled to make. 

13. “ P’ vitriis empt. p’ aqua egrotor’ 
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impon’.” ‘For glasses bought for water, 
for the use of the sick.’ Is this a cor- 
rect reading ? Ifso, why would not com- 
mon earthenware vessels be as fitting 
for the infirmary as for the refectory ? 
14. “P’ quing. manuteigiis emp.” 
(temp. Henry VII.) Does this mean 
‘five pairs of gloves’ or ‘five towels’ ? 
Lam, &e., J. Noake. 


9, St. George’s-square, Worcester. 


OUR LADY OF THE PEW. 


Srr,—The following is a probable 
suggestion for the derivation of the 
dedication of the Chapel of St. Mary de 
la Pewe or Pieu. 

It may have been connected with the 
Fete de Notre Dame de Pui, established 
in London by a religious fraternity, 
either in the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. The name was 
derived from podium, pui,—the elevated 
stage, and by analogy the mountain on 
which the cathedral of Le Puy en Velay 
in Auvergne stood. An association in 
honour of St. Mary was established in 
that church, partly as a benefit society, 
partly for the cultivation of poetry, and 
similar societies sprang up in various 
parts of the north of France. In Lon- 
don the brotherhood offered a candle of 
5Olbs. weight in the Lady-chapel of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand (Lib. Cust. i. 219). 
In the time of Edward I. they intended 
to found a chapel of St. Mary, as soon 
as funds would permit (p. 223), and 
they had a chapel near Guildhall (p. 227). 

The suggestion has been made that 
Pewe is a corruption of Puits (Smith, 


p- 125), and I may add that in 1394 the 
dean received the privilege of having 
a font to be used at the christening of 
children of the sovereign and the nobi- 
lity. Simith (p. 230) mentions a deep 
well in the cloisters in one of the bays, 
and a bath adjoining as old as the time 
of Edward III, Thewell may have served, 
like one at Carlisle, to furnish water for 
the administration of Holy Baptism. 

The name might be connected with 
the old word pewe, or carrell, a screen ; 
either from the parclose at the entrance 
of the chapel, or the enclosed studies in 
the cloister. In Smith’s “ Antiquities” 
occurs this entry :—*31 Edw. III. For 
the Cloisters Le Pue and a chamber.” 
(p. 205.)- 

The suggestion which I have made, 
that it was a Chapel of St. Mary de Puy 
(“de la Pieu,” “of Pue,” or “in Puwa,”) 
is strongly recommende:l by the proofs 
offered by Smith (p. 125), that it “was 
a place of great devotion” and “abounded 
with indulgences.” The remaining two 
seem rather far-fetched.—I am, &c., 
Mackenzig E. C.Watcort, B.D.,F.S.A. 


THE NEW TOWER OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Sm,— From time to time you have 
been opening your pages to memoranda 
about Chichester Cathedral; but unless 
you and other lovers of architecture in- 
terpose, one of the most calamitous acts 
will be shortly perpetrated in the re- 
storation. It is proposed to shut off 
the lantern story of the new central 
tower by a stone vault, and then to 
block up the windows with detestable 
louvre-boards. 


Why, Sir, there is a noble detached 
bell-tower still in use, and the upper 
story of the central tower is a lantern; 
what earthly use would it serve if turned 
into a chamber? On the other hand, 
here is a magnificent and rare opportu- 
nity for filling the windows with stained 
glass; for covering the walls with fres- 
coes (as arcading now is out of the 
question), and completing the interior 
of the tower by a superb dome-like 
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vault of parti-coloured stones, heightened 


by gilding and colour. Only take a 
return-ticket and see the beauty of the 
open windows now, with the light stream- 
ing through them, from a distance of 
miles; or stand in the crossing under 
one of the grand arches and look up 
into the depth of this noble tower, and 


Obituarium Cicestrense. 
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contrast the appearance now presented 
with the plan proposed, windows blocked 
up with Venetian blinds, and a regula- 
tion vault close overhead! It is time 
for every archeologist and man of taste 
to enter an indignant protest against 
such an act as this.—I am, &c. 
F.S.A. 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


Srr,—On visiting the church of St. 
James the Less, Chilton Cantelo, Somer- 
set, I found it in course of rebuilding 
in very good style, the tower excepted. 
In pulling down the north transept of 
the church, which dated ¢. 1480 to 1500, 
a very interesting wall-painting was dis- 
covered, extending to about 16 ft., in 
squares of varied subjects about 28 in. 
high. It occupied the west, north, and 
east walls, and included the splays of a 
three-light Perpendicular window. The 
first subject includes numerous well- 
drawn weeping figures, around the 
death-bed of a female, whose disem- 
bodied soul, indicated by a miniature 
figure, is received by our Lord, whose 
head is surrounded by the golden nimbus. 
The second depicts a group carrying 
a corpse—taken from the bed. The 
third, men carrying a bier by poles on 


OBITUARIUM 


Srr,—The following interesting obitu- 
ary of bishops of Chichester (Liber Cic., 
Ashm. MS, 1146) contains several new 
dates and other information :-— 
Januarii 9. Obitus Ade Cicestr. Epi. 

cujus anime propicietur Deus, [(d. 

1442). 

19. Dedicatio Eccles. de arcubus. 
Februarii 9. Obitus Radulphi II Epi. 

Cicestr. [d. 1222]. 

12. Obitus Gilberti de Sco. Leophardo. 

Epi. Cic. [d. 13804]. 

11. Die cons. dom. Simonis Epi. Cicestr. 

{d. 1207]. 

Marcii 17. Obitus Seffridi II“ Epi. 

Cie. [d. 1204]. 

Aprilis 3. Depositio 8. Ricardi, [1253]. 
8. Obitus dom. Roberti de Stratfurd 

Epi. Cie. [d. 1362]. 

10. Consecracio ven. patris dni’ Ric! III. 

Epi. Cic. A° Dni, ete. [ie. mocoxo™?], 


the shoulder, lamenting figures being 
depicted in the foreground. The fourth, 
the body in swath-bands lowered into 
the tomb, the officiating ecclesiastic 
arrayed in a mitre, with a cross on the 
apex. The fifth represents the Judg- 
ment, “Satan the Accuser” in the 
corner. The sixth, the acceptance, an 
ascending body, with a rejected figure 
below. The seventh, the crowning the 
redeemed. The groundwork of the 
whole is powdered with lilies in pairs ; 
several of them, however, have the stem 
of the left-hand flower, opposite to the 
observer, broken off. This painting pro- 
bably records the domestic trials of the 
unknown founder of this transept and 
chantry, in which probably the obit of 
his deceased wife was solemnly ob- 
served.—I am, &c., T.G.N, 
June 9, 1865. 


CICESTRENSE. 


16. Obitus Ric. I. Epi. Cic. [d. 1237]. 

26. Obitus Joh. Epi. Cic. I™', [d. 1180]. 

Maii 18. Obitus John II* Epi. Cic. 
fd. 1262). 

Julii 13. Obitus Hillarii Epi. Cic. [d. 
1169}. 

19. Obitus John III. Epi. Cie. [d. 1337]. 

Augusti 18. Obitus Will' Reed Epi. 
Cicest. A° 1384. 

21. Obitus Simonis Epi. Cie. [d. 13804, 

Sept. 2. Consecratio W. LIL, [1369 

3. Missa de Trinitate. 

12. Dedicatio Eccles. Cic. 

19. Obitus Ranulphi Epi. Cie. [d. 1125]. 

Oct. 30. Obitus Stephani Epi. Cie. 


[1287]. 
Dec. 11. Will. III** oritur mundo 
Christo. Missa de S. Spiritu. 


I am, &e., 
Mackenziz E.C. Watcort, B.D., F,8.A, 
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Historical and HMsrellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





Libraries, and Founders of Libraries. 
By Epwarp Epwarps. (Trubner and 
Co.)—This, though it may also be con- 
sidered an independent work, is in reality 
a continuation of the author’s “ Memoirs 
of Libraries,” published some years ago, 
and noticed by us at the time’, and it 
is Mr. Edwards’ purpose to follow it up 
with another, devoted to “ The Founders 
of the British Museum.” ‘The present 
volume is divided into twelve chapters, 
which treat of all the most celebrated 
libraries known, beginning with that of 
Osymandyas, and coming down to Al- 
thorpe; beside which we have an ac- 
count in considerable detail of the Eng- 
lish Public Records and the State 
Paper Office. Among the more emi- 
nent founders of libraries we have 
Charles I. of England, Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon, the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, Lord Sunderland, and Earl 
Spenser. Notices are given of the chief 
treasures of each great library, and 
when the series is completed by the 
publication of the volume devoted to 
the British Museum, it will no doubt 
become a standard book of reference, as 
it is evidently the result of a thorough 
acquaintance with its subject. 





Naval and Military Records of Rug- 
beians, (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.)— 
This small volume will be of interest, 
we believe, to many of our readers, 
Several years ago, at the suggestion of 
the late Duke of Richmond, a volume 
was privately printed which gave the 
names and services of distinguished 
officers who had been educated at 
Rugby, beginning with General Mansel, 
a scholar of 1744, who fell gloriously at 
Villiers en Conde in 1794, and including 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie and other heroes 
of the great war with France. Since 





* Gent. Maa., May 1859, pp. 467, et seg. 


that volume was issued very many Rug- 
beians have distinguished themselves in 
the Crimea or in India, or in both, and 
the volume is now published with their 
names added. The Editor, however, 
feels that his list is still incomplete, and 
he solicits information, which may either 
be entered in an interleaved copy in the 
School Library, or be sent direct to 
T.L.B., 20, Wellington-street, Leaming- 
ton. Many of the memoirs, though 
brief, are full of interest, and no man 
who has been educated at a public 
school can take up the volume without 
finding much to remind him of his early 
days, and to prove how deep is the im- 
pression made by the sports as well as 
the studies of Rugby and similar founda- 
tions. Being limited for room we can 
but cite one instance, that of Lieutenant 
Marshall, of the 68th Light Infantry, 
who was killed in the attack on the 
Mamelon Tower, June 8, 1855. “ Hav- 
ing been head of the Twenty-two at 
Rugby, he was one of the very first 
officers who pitched wickets on the 
plains before Sebastopol, and played 
within range of the enemy’s fire.” 





Outlines of Norwegian Grammar, 
with Exercises; being a Help towards 
acquiring a Practical Knowledge of the 
Language. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Sargent’s little book 
is meant to assist English travellers in 
Norway in acquiring a practical, work- 
ing knowledge of the language, hence 
his examples are all selected from the 
circle of common wants and topics, and 
he gives no more purely grammatical 
information than is absolutely necessary. 
He aims at laying a secure foundation, 
the superstructure of which the intel- 
ligent sportsman or traveller will be able 
to complete for himself by conversing 
with the inhabitants and reading the 
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current literature of the country. Such 
a scheme does not admit of a display 
of curious philological learning, but for 
that very reason the book is all the 
more likely to fulfil satisfactorily the 
author’s intention. 








Household Theology ; a Handbook of 
Religious Information respecting the 
Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the 
Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, 
the Creeds, &. By the Rev. Joun 
Henry Buivnt, Author of Directorium 
Pastorale, &c. (Rivingtons.)—This is 
a volume that is calculated to be ex- 
tensively useful. Its aim is to give, 
in a brief yet clear form, information 
which every professing Christian ought 
to possess, but which very many do not 
attain to. The reason for this is not 
difficult to discover. Writers on theo- 
logy have too frequently a tendency to 
the voluminous, and thus they defeat 
their own end, for readers will not, at 
the present day, whatever they may 
have done two or three centuries ago, 
bestow the time and attention requi- 
site to master an elaborate work; thus 
they are usually worse informed on 
such subjects as Mr. Blunt treats of 
than on almost any others. Our obli- 
gation to him is therefore great, for he 
has evidently bestowed a large amount 
of labour in making the painstaking re- 
searches of his predecessors really avail- 
able for the use of those who feel that 
they know far less about the Bible, the 
Prayer-book, the Church, and the fun- 
damental principles of theology than 
they ought to know, yet have neither 
time nor inclination for anything de- 
serving the name of serious study. In 
his small volume they will find every- 
thing that is necessary to enable the 
Christian to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him, lucidly arranged, and 
condensed into the smallest possible 
compass. Mr. Blunt addresses himself 
to Dissenters as well as to Churchmen, 
in the hope that the former may be 
disabused of many mistakes and preju- 
dices, whilst the latter will be strength- 
ened in their attachment by. becoming 


Household Theology. 
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better informed as to the principles 
that they profess. 





Household Prayer, from Ancient and 
Authorized Sources, with Morning and 
Evening Readings from the Gospels 
and Epistles for each Day of the Month. 
By the Rev. P. G. Mzpp, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
With the Sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. (Rivingtons.)—Though books 
for family worship are abundant, there 
is yet sufficient cause for adding to their 
number when so able a man as Mr. 
Medd takes the task in hand. That he 
has accomplished it satisfactorily, the 
sanction of the Bishop of Oxford is 
a sufficient guarantee. The title clearly 
describes the plan of the work, and it 
only remains for us to say that the 
pieces here drawn from ancient writers 
are most welcome additions to our store 
of prayer and praise. 





Hymns on the Litany. By A. C. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and J. 
Parker.)—This small book will be ac- 
ceptable wherever considerable poetic 
power joined to deep devotional feeling 
is appreciated. It contains twenty 
Hymns, in which each suffrage of the 
Litany is embodied, and many of the 
pieces seem to us worthy of a perma- 
nent place in our Hymnology. 





Village Bells, Lady Gwendoline, and 
other Poems. By JoHN BRENT, jun., 
F.S.A., Author of “The Battle Cross,” 
“Canterbury in the Olden Time,” &c. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Mr. Brent 
is well known to our readers by his 
antiquarian researches in Kent, fre- 
quently recorded in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazivE, but they will now see that 
he has cultivated the Muses also, and 
that with success. His little volume 
contains numerous pieces, which, though 
not arranged in chronological order, form 
a history of thoughts and teelings through 
some eventful years; among the most 
noticeable are two, devoted to the cause 
of Poland, which formed part of a small 
work, “ offered some years since as a tri- 
bute to a people memorable alike for 
their courage and their misfortunes.” - 
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Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


At home, the great event of the past month has been the dissolution 
of Parliament, and the consequent general election, which has, in several 
places, unfortunately been marked by rioting, and even loss of life. On 
the Continent, nothing remarkable has occurred, beyond what seems 
a step in the direction of non-parliamentary Government in Prussia, viz. 
the prevention, by military force, of a banquet of the Opposition mem- 
bers and their friends. From America we have the news of the con- 
demnation of the assassins of President Lincoln, and the execution of 
four of the number, one of them being a woman. No steps appear as 
yet to have been taken against the prominent men of the South, but the 
late Confederate States are known to give only a seeming assent to the 
present state of things, «nd the military occupation of the country for 
an indefinite period is strongly urged by the Abolitionist party in 


the North. 





JULY 6. 


Prorogation of Parliament. — This 
day Parliament was prorogued with the 
usual formalities. The Royal Commis- 
sioners were Earl Granville, the Earl of 
St. Germans, Viscount Sydney, Viscount 
Eversley, and Lord Wensleydale. The 
royal assent was given to several bills. 
The duty of reading Her Majesty’s Mes- 
sage has habitually fallen to the Lord 
Chancellor, but in this instance circum- 
stances compelled a departure from the 
ordinary practice. The message was ac- 
cordingly read by Earl Granville, and 
was as follows :— 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“We are commanded by Her Majesty 
to release you from further attendance 
in Parliament, and, at the same time, 
to convey to you Her Majesty’s acknow- 
ledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves 
to the discharge of your duties in the 
Session now brought to a close. 

“We are further commanded to in- 
form you that, as the present Parlia- 
ment has now so nearly lasted the period 
assigned by law for the duration of Par- 
liaments that you could not enter upon 
another yearly Session with advantage 
to the public interest, it is Her Ma- 


jesty’s intention immediately to dissolve 
the present Parliament, and to issue 
writs for the calling af a new one. 

«But Her Majesty cannot take leave 
of you without commanding us to ex- 
press to you Her Majesty’s deep sense 
of the zeal and public spirit which, 
during the six years of your existence 
as a Parliament, you have constantly 
displayed in the discharge of important 
functions, aud tendering to you Her 
Majesty’s warm acknowledgments for 
the many good measures which you 
have submitted for her acceptance, and 
which have greatly conduced to the di- 
minution of the public burdens, and to 
the encouragement of industry, to the 
increase of the wealth, and to the pro- 
motion of the welfare and happiness of 
Her Majesty’s people. 

“We are commanded to inform you 
that Her Majesty’s relations with Fo- 
reign Powers are friendly and satisfac- 
tory, and she trusts that there are no 
questions pending which are likely to 
lead to any disturbance of the peace of 
Europe. ; 

“Her Majesty rejoices that the Civil 
War in North America has ended, and 
she trusts that the evils caused by that 
long conflict may be repaired, and that 
prosperity may be restored in the States 
which have suffered from the contest. 

“Her Majesty regrets that the con- 
ferences and communications between 
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Her Majesty’s North American Pro- 
vinces on the subject of the union of 
those Provinces in a Confederation have 
not yet led to a satisfactory result. 
Such a union would afford additional 
strength to those Provinces, and give 
facilities for many internal improve- 
ments. Her Majesty has received grati- 
fying assurances of the devoted loyalty 
of her North American subjects. 

“Her Majesty rejoices at the con- 
tinued tranquillity and increasing pros- 
perity of her Indien dominions; and 
she trusts that the large supply which 
those territories will afford of the raw 
material of manufacturing industry, to- 
gether with the termination of the civil 
war in the United States’ of North 
America, will prevent the recurrence of 
the distress which long prevailed among 
the manufacturing population of some 
of the northern counties. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons, 


“Her Majesty commands us to con- 
vey to you her warm acknowledgments 
for the liberal supplies which you have 
granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the present year, and towards the 
permanent defence of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards and arsenals, 

“The Commercial Treaty which Her 
Majesty has recently concluded with 
Prussia and the other States composing 
the German Commercial Union has, by 
Her Majesty’s commands, been laid be- 
fore you. Her Majesty trusts that this 
Treaty will contribute to the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between 
this country and Germany, and will 
promote the interests of the several 
countries which are parties to it. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to assure 
you that her attention will continue to 
be directed to all such measures as may 
be calculated to extend and to place on 
a sound footing the trade between Her 
Majesty’s dominions and foreign coun- 
tries, 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“Her Majesty has given her cordial 
assent to many measures of public use- 
fulness, the result of your labours in the. 
Session now brought to a close. 

“The Act for rendering the expenses 
incurred for the support of the poor 
chargeable upon the whole of a union 
instead of being confined to separate 
parishes, will diminish the hardship in- 
flicted upon the labouring poor by reason 
of removals from parish to parish. 
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“The Partnership Amendment Act 
will tend to encourage the profitable 
employment of capital. 

“The Courts of Justice Building and 
Concentration Acts will, it is hoped, 
lessen the expense and shorten the du- 
ration of legal proceedings. 

“The Clerical Subscription Act, 
founded on the recommendation of a 
Royal Commission, will remove objec- 
tions’ which have been felt to the num- 
ber and variety of the forms of subscrip- 
tion and declaration hitherto required 
of the clergy. 

“The management and discipline of 
prisons will be improved by the Act for 
the Consolidation and Amendment of 
the Laws on that subject. 

“The County Court Equitable Juris- 
diction Act will give a useful extension 
to the local administration of justice. 

“The Act for Consolidating the Con- 
trollership of the Exchequer with the 
Board of Audit will tend to increase 
the efficiency of the arrangements for 
auditing the public accounts. 

“The Act for Establishing the Record 
of Titles in Ireland will render more 
easy and secure the transfer of land. 

“The Act for Amending the Laws 
which govern the Constabulary Force 
in Ireland will tend to prevent the re- 
currence of such disorders as happened 
last year at Belfast. 

“The Colonial Naval Defence Act has 
removed r strictions which have hitherto 
prevented the colonies from taking effec- 
tual measures for their own defence 
against attacks by sea. 

“Her Majesty has also gladly given 
her assent to many other useful mea- 
sures of less general importance. 

“ The electors of the United Kingdom 
will soon be called upon again to choose 
their representatives in Parliament; and 
Her Majesty fervently prays that the 
blessing of Almighty God may attend 
their proceedings, and may guide them 
towards the attainment of the object of 
Her Majesty’s constant solicitude—the 
welfsre und happiness of her people.” 

In accordance with the etiquette which 
requires that Parliament shall be pro- 
rogued only and not dissolved in the 
presence of members themselves, Parlia- 
ment was then formally prorogued to 
the 12th of July; but on the evening 
of the 6th the requisite Proclamation 
appeared, and in consequence a new 
Parliament bas been chosen, the list of 
which will be given uext month. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEstasticaL. 

June 27. The Right Rev. Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, to be Clerk of the Closet 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of 
the Right Rev. John, Lord Bishop of Chester, 
deceased. 

July 7. The Rev. George Protheroe to be 
one of the Honorary Chaplains in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

July 11. Congé @élire ordered to pass the 
Great Seal empowering the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of Chester to elect 
a Bishop of that See, the same being void by 
the death of Dr. John Graham ; the Rev. Wm. 
Jacobson, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, recommended to 
the said Dean and Chapter, to be by them 
elected Bishop of the said See of Chester. 


Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

July 11, At the Court at Windsor, the 7th 
day of July, 1835. Present, the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council. Her Majesty in 
Council was this day pleased to deliver the 
Great Seal to the Right Hon. Robert Monsey, 
Lord Cranworth : whereupon the oath of Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain was, by Her Ma- 
jesty’s command, administered to his Lord- 
ship, and he took his place at the Board ac- 
cordingly. 





June 23. William Good, Barrister-at-Law, 
to be one of the Inspectors for the purposes 
of the Charitable Trusts Acts, in the room of 
Jobn Simons, esq., deceased. 

John Shapland Edmonds Stock, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, to be one of H.M.’s Counsel 
learned in the law. 

June 27. Major Charles Edward Mansfield, 
to be H.M.’s Consul-General at Warsaw. 

Francis Clare Ford, esq., now a Second 
Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service, em- 
ployed in H.M.’s Embassy at Vienna, to be 
Secretary to H.M.’s Legation in Japan. 

June 30. James Spence, esq., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to be Surgeon in Ordinary to Her 


Majesty in Scotland, in the room of Dr. David 
M’ Lagan, deceased. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Hardinge to be Bed- 
chamber Woman to H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, vice the Hon. Mrs. Robert Bruce, re- 
signed. 

The Hon. Mrs. Robert Bruce, to be Extra 
Bedchamber Woman to H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 

July 4. Falconer Atlee, esq., Attaché, Re- 
gistrar, and Librarian to H.M.’s Embassy, to 
be also H.M.’s Consul at Paris. 

Joseph Needham, esq., to be Chief Justice 
of the Island of Vancouver. 

Robert Ker, esq., to be Auditor-General for 
the Colony of British Columbia. 

July 7. The under-mentioned officers to be 
Ordinary Members of the Military Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, viz. :— 
Col. Henry Edwin Weare, 50th Regt.; Col. 
Thomas George Alexander Oakes, 12th Lan- 
cers; Col. George Whitworth Talbot Riche, 
71st Regt.; Lieut.-Col. Henry Radford Nor- 
man, 10th Regt. ; Lieut.-Col. Robert Abraham 
Logan, 57th Kegt.; Lieut.-Col. Thos. Edmonds 
Mulock, 70th Regt. ; Thomas Galbraith Logan, 
esq., M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals; 
Surgeon-Major John Elliot Carte, M.B., 14th 
Regt.; and Staff-Surgeon Anthony Dickson 
Home, V.C. 

MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

June 23. Borough of Liskeard.—Sir Arthur 
William Buller, knt., of Queen’s-gate-terrace, 
London, in the room of Ralph Bernal Osborne, 
esq:, who has accepted the office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor of Hempholme. 

City of Coventry.—Henry William Eaton, 
esq., in the room of Sir Joseph Paxton, knt., 
deceased. 

Borough of Devonport.—Thomas Brassey, 
esq., the younger, of Great George-st., in the 
city of Westminster, in the room of Sir Arthur 
Buller, who has accepted the office of Steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

[A complete list of the new Parliament will 
be given in our next Number.] 





BIR 


April 1. At Otahuhu, New Zealand, the wife 
of Captain Edward W. Saunders, H.M.’s 14th 
Regt., a son. 

April 22. At Melbourne, Australia, the wife 
of Capt. P. H. Harcourt, R.A., a son. 
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THS. 


May 16. At Cuttack, Orissa, the wife of 
Capt. Robert William Duff, a dau. 

May 18. At Coonoon, Neilgherry Hills, the 
wife of Capt. G. V. Law, 14th Madras N.I., 
Assistant Engineer, a son. 
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May 21. At St.Thomas’ Mount, Madras, 
the wife of Capt. G. Haggard, R.A., a son. 

May 23. At Nullamungalum, near Banga- 
lore, the wife of Capt. E. Armstrong, Mysore 
Commission, a son. 

May 24. At Mussooree, the wife of Captain 
James P. Basevi, R.E., a son. 

May 25. At Kody-Karnal, Madura, the wife 
of Thomas Marden, esq., H.M.’s Government 
Insp of Schools, a son. 

May 26. At Fort Rowner, near Gosport, the 
wife of Capt. George Wm, Muriel, 75th Regt., 
a son. 

May 29. At Allahabad, the wife of Captain 
Howel Locke Jones, R.A., prematurely, a dau. 

At Allahabad, the wife of J. W. Sherer, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal C.S., a dau. 

At Calcutta, the wife of Arthur George Mac- 
pherson, esq., Judge of the High Court, a son. 

May 30. At Bareilly, N.W. Province of 
India, the wife of Capt. William Gair, 77th 
Regt., a son, 

May 31. At Allahabad, the wife of William 
Waterfield, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, the wife of W. Du- 
maresq Wright, esq., Ceylon C.S., a son. 

At Meerut, the wife of H. E. Kensit, esq., 
19th Hussars, a dau. 

June 3. At St. Helen’s Island, Montreal, 
Canada East, the wife of William Kemmis, 
esq., R.A., a son. 

June 5. At the Candan, Port Louis, Mauri- 
tius, the wife of Capt. R. M. Sandford, R.E., 
a son. 

June 16. At Lisbon, the wife of Charles 
Eden, esq., H.B.M.’s Legation, a son. 

June 18. At Clonmel, the wife of Major 
Dorehill, Staff Officer of Pensioners, a son, 

June 19. At the Priory, Bodmin, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Gilbert, a dau. 

June 20. At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ivo de Vesci Fiennes, a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of James O. Forbes, 
esq., of Corse, Aberdeenshire, a son and heir, 

At Aldbury Rectory, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Mountford Wood, a son. 

At the Manor House, Boughton, Chester, the 
wife of R. Wallace Hamilton, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Loftus R. Totten- 
ham, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

June 21. At Edingthorpe Rectory, North 
Walsham, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Cookson, a son. 

At Brent Eleigh Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert K. Longden, a son. 

June 22. At Trotton, Sussex, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Horace Newton, R.A., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Ancaster, LincoJnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. P. Maud, a son, 

At Kensington-gate, the wife of Lieut. G. W. 
Gregorie, R.N., a dau. 

At Ennis, the wife of Capt. Thomas Carlisle 
Crowe, R.A., a son. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Jex- 
Blake, a dau. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the wife of Capt, 
Neame, 16th Regt., a son, $ 
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June 23. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Lady 
Elizabeth Inglis Jones, a son. 

At Bolougne-sur-Mer, France, the wife of 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. G. F. Hastings, C. B., 
@ son. 

At Mitchett Lodge, near Farnborough, the 
wife of Major L. Howard Irby, 74th High- 
landers, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Aldershot, the wife of the 
Rev. 8, Christopher Morgan, M.A., a dau. 

At the College School, Taunton, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Tuckwell, a son. 

At Marshalls, Highcross, Herts., the wife 
of Stephen Martin Leake, esq., a son. 

At Maunby Hall, Thirsk, the wife of T. 8. 
Walker, esq., a dau. 

At Mayfield Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. H. T. M. Kirby, a son. 

June 24. At Brighton, the Lady Victoria 
Kirwan, a dau. 

At South Kensington, Lady Emma Talbot, 
a dau. 

At Southend, the wife of Capt. Lloyd Still, 
R.A., a son. 

At Darnhall Hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
A. B. Walker, esq., a son. 

At Drayton Parsonage, Oxon., the wife of 
the Rev. A. J. Williams, a son. 

June 25. In Portland-pl., the wife of Sir 
James Duke, bart., M.P., a son and heir, 

At Woolwich-common, the wife of Capt. 
J. E. Cornes, R.E., a dau. 

At Southsea, the wife of Henry B. Tewson, 
esq., R.M. Artillery, a dau. 

At Bourne Bank, near Worcester, the wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Temple, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Twentyman, M.A., 
Cheltenham, a dau. 

June 26. At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of 
Col. Richard Luard, 62nd Regt., a son. 

At Liverpool, the wife of Capt. George 
Leslie, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

At Swepstone Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. W. O. Hallward, a son. : 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. A. B. 
Wallis, 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) Regt., 
a dau. 

June 27. In Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
Henry Woods, esq., M.P., a dau. ; 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Wynell- 
Mayow, late 104th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Stotfold Vicarage, Beds., the wife of the 
Rev. A. A. Ellis, a son. 

At Wapley Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
William Wynter Gibbon, a dau. 

In Westbourne-terrace, the wife of Francis 
Morgan Nichols, esq., a dau. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fife, N.B., the wife of 
Commander Douglas Herbert, R.N., a son. 

At Redhill, the wife of the Rev. A. B. Alex- 
ander, a son. 

At Flexbury, near Bude, Cornwall, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Carnsew, a dau. 

At Ruddington Vicarage, Notts., the wife of 
the Rev. Andrew Wood, a son, 

At Slaugham Park, Sussex, the wife of E. 
Wadman, esq., a dau. 

Ff 
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June 28. At Belmont, near Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. James Hope, a son. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. R. Morton, 
R.A., a son. 

June 29. At Baldovan House, Dundee, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ogilvy, a son. 

At Drumreaske House, near Monaghan, the 
wife of W. Francis de Vismes Kane, esq., 
M.R.I.A., High Sheriff of Monaghan, a son 
and heir. 

At the Rectory, Flordon, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Gascoigne Fred. Whitaker, a son. 

In Hans-pl., the wife of Capt. Rooke, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, a dau. 

At Rosemundy, St. Agnes, Cornwall, the 
wife of W. Naylor Carne, esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Willesborough, Ashford, 
Kent, the wife of the Rev. Sydenham F. 
Russell, a son. 

At Beckley Rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Hedley, a dau. 

At the residence of her father (Capt. Cragg, 
R.N., Stoke, Devon), the wife of T. Bramston 
Hamilton, esq., R.H.A., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. J. G. Dangar, Stoke 
Climsland, Cornwall, a dau. 

At South Kensington, the wife of Arthur 
Duke Coleridge, esq., a dau. 

June 30. At Moy House, the wife of Capt. 
Grant, yr., of Glenmoriston, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A., 
Rector of Cottered, Herts., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John Yonge, of East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, a son. 

July 1. At Oaklands, St. Peter’s, Thanet, 
the wife of Henry Brinsley Sheridan, esq., 
M.P., a son. 

In the Precincts, Canterbury, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Hirst, of twin sons. 

At Hale, Surrey, the wife of Capt. Radford, 
Royai Dragoons, a son. ; 

At Burgess-hill, the wife of Willoughby T. 
Brereton, esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s 49th Regt. 
M.N.L, a son. 

At the Rectory, Wilby, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Goodacre, a son. 

At Plymouth-grove, Manchester, the wife of 
Charles Woolnough, esq., M.A., J.P., a son. 

July 2. At Cromwell Houses, the Countess 
of Mount Edgcumbe, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Hooton Pagnell, the wife 
of the Rev. H. J. Wilkinson, a dau. 

At Uffington Parsonage, Salop., the wife of 
the Rev. R. L. Wild, a son. 

At Friar’s Hall, Hadleigh, Suffolk, the wife 
of Wm. Bacon, esq., a dau. , 

At Templemore, the wife of the Rev. Mil- 
ward Crooke, Chaplain H.M.’s Forces, a son. 

At Cobham Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
E. H. Loring, a son. 

July 3, At Elmer Lodge, Beckenham, the 
Hon. Mrs, Henry Maude, a son. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
C. H. Blunt, R.A., a son. 

At Old Charlton, the wife of Capt. J. Harris, 
Military Train, a son. 

At Wokingham, Berks., the wife of the Rev. 
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R. Henry Killick, Rector of St. Clement Danes, 
London, a son. 

In Lancaster-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
the Rev. F. G. Blomfield, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. George 
J. Ridsdale, a dau. 

At Greenock, the wife of George F. Elliott, 
esq., M.B., H.M.S. “ Lion,” a dau. 

At Stoke Canon Parsonage, Exeter, the wife 
of the Rev. W. L. Lawson, a dau. 

At Hampton Park, Hereford, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Canning, M.A., a son. 

July 4. At Loch Kennard Lodge, Perth- 
shire, Her Highness the Maharanee Duleep 
Singh, a son, who_survived only a few hours. 

In St. James’s-sq., the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, a dau, 

At Athavallie, co. Mayo, the Lady Harriet 
Lynch Blosse, a dau. 

In Eccleston-street south, the Hon. Mrs. 
Nugent Bankes, a son. 

At the Lodge, Great Malvern, Worcester- 
shire, Lady Lambert, a-dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of the Hon. Robert 
Handcock, a dau. 

At Montagu House, Portman-sq., the Hon, 
Mrs. Gerald Wellesley, a son. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
the wife of Major Farmer, a dau. 

At Marholm Rectory, Northants., the wife 
of the Rev. R. 8. C. Blacker, a son. 

At Over Stowey, near Bridgewater, Mrs. J. 
G. Rodney Ward, a dau. 

At Ponsonby Hall, Whitehaven, the wife of 
Capt. R. Pudsey Dawson, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Leverstock-green, Hemel 
Hempstead, the wife of the Rev. Robt. Helme, 
a son. 

At Oddgest, Ston-Easton, Somerset, the wife 
of John Hippisley, jun., esq., a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. John Thompson, Lon- 
donderry, Yorkshire, a son. 

In Fulham-road, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Benham, a dau. 

July 5. At Cambridge Villa, near Staff Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, the wife of Capt. A. Mont- 
gomerie, 20th Hussars, a son. 

At the Rectory, Kirkby Overblow, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. J. H. Copleston, a son. 

July 6. At Ardgowan, the Lady Octavia 
Shaw Stewart, a son. 

The wife of Charles Burn, esq., of Little Fife 
House, Whitehall, a dau. 

At Wartling Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
James Chataway, a son. 

At the Rectory, Bishopstone, Hereford, the 
wife of the Rev. G. A. Robins, a son. 

At Berry Pomeroy Vicarage, Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. A. J. Everett, a son. 

At Cocken Hall, the wife of William Stobart, 
esq., a dau. 

July 7. The wife of the Rev. George Buck- 
nill, High Ercal Vicarage, a son. 

At St. Breock Rectory, Cornwall, the wife 
of Ernest Prideaux Brune, esq., a dau. 

_ At the Heywoods, Teignmouth, the wife of 
the Rev. James Twamley, M.A., a son. 
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July 8. At Shanklin, the wife of Major 
Walker, Royal Lancashire Militia Artillery, 
a dau. 

At the Wardenry, Farley Hospital, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. J. Farnham Messenger, 
a dau. 

In Worcester-street, St. George’s-sq., 8.W., 
the wife of Capt. Falkland G. E. Warren, R.A., 
a dau. 

At Middle Deal, the wife of Capt. Lorenzo 
George Lysons, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a dau. 

At the Newarke, Leicester, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Spittal, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
a dau. 

At Kinnersley Castle, Herefordshire, the 
wife of T. M. Parry, esq., of Crubasdale, 
Argyllshire, a son. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Aylesbury, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard Wilde, a son. 

At Layer Breton Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Blow, a son. 

At Sutton Rectory, Norwich, Mrs. George 
Bond, a dau. 

July 9. In Wilton-crescent, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Crichton Stuart, a dau. 

In Brunswick-gardens, Kensington, the wife 
of the Rev. George Bennett, M.A., a dau. 

At the Nunnery, Isle of Man, the wife of J. 
8. Goldie Taubman, esq., a son. 

At Otford House, Kent, the wife of W. J. 
Tonge, esq., a son. 

At Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. D. W. Sitwell, a son. 

July 10. At Beverly Villas, Colchester, the 
wife of Capt. Fitzroy, 63rd Regt., a son. 

At West Bank House, Esher, the wife of 
Cornwallis Wykeham Martin, esq., a dau. 

At Froxfield, near Hungerford, the wife of 
Hercules E. Brown, esq., late of the 72nd 
Highlanders, a son. 

At Corffe, North Devon, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Steavenson, of Ryton, co. Durham, 
a son. 

July 11. At Craigdarroch, Dumfriesshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. James C. Dormer, a dau. 

In Pembridge-sq., Notting-hill, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Chas. Herbert, Bengal Staff Corps, 
a son. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. Hare, late of 
the 60th Rifies, a dau. 

At Filey, the wife of Capt. H. Wood, a dau. 

At Lympstone, Devon, the wife of Capt. 
Dobbie, R.N., a son. 

July 12. At Forton, near Gosport, the wife 
of Capt. J. S. Mould, R.M.L.L., a son. 

At the Rectory, Aller, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Y. Nicholson, a dau. 

At Offenham, Evesham, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Hodges, a son, 

The wife of the Rev, Richard Dawson, Sutton 
Benger, a dau. 

At Allan, Ross-shire, N.B., the wife of Lieut. 
John Jervis Gregory, R.N., prematurely, a son. 

At Oakley Park, Kells, co. Meath, the wife 
of George Wm. Ruxton, esq., a son, 

July 13, The wife of Major Milward, R.A., 
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In Devonshire-place, the wife of the Rev. 
Walton Kitching, of twin sons. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. William 
French, R.A., a dau. 

At West Woodhay Rectory, Berks., the wife 
of the Rev. G. A. Moullin, a son. 

July 14. At Gosport, the wife of Capt. 
A. H. Ozzard, R.M.L.1., a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of R. Lambert Turner, 
esq., late Capt. 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
a dau. 

At Cowbitt, Spalding, the wife of the Rev. 
J. T. Dove, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Walsall-wood, the wife of 
the Rev. E. J. Huntsman, a son. 

July 15. In Eaton-place, Lady Perry, a dau. 

At Kempston Lodge, Beds., the wife of Lieut. 
Col. Stuart, M.P., a son. 

Emily Frances, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Augustus Crofton, M.A., of Brighton, and 
granddau. of Sir Hugh Crofton, bart., and 
wife of Watson Scatchard, esq., a dau. 

At Restoration House, Rochester, the wife 
of the Rev. G. Chambers, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Twickenham, the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. G. P. Glossop, a dau. 

July 16. In York-road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham, the wife of Major Hon. L. W. 
Milles, h.-p., Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

In Leinster-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of the 
Hon. Sydney Annesley, a son. 

At Portsdown Lodge, Hants., the wife of 
Capt. H. G. Austen, R.N., a dau. 

At Nairn, the wife of Major R. W. Duff, 
Depét Battalion, Aberdeen, a dau. 

At Peterstone Court, Brecon, the wife of 
Capt. Branfill, 86th Regt., a son, 

At the Rectory, Sutton, Surrey, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry C. Grant, M.A., a son. 

In Mount-st., Grosvenor-square, the wife of 
Capt. Thoyts, Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At her father’s, the Rev. Sir James Philipps, 
bart., Osmington Vicarage, Weymouth, the 
wife of the Rev. W. F. Tregarthen, H.M.’s 
Inspector of Schools, a dau. 

At Beckington Rectory, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. Sainsbury Langford Sainsbury, 
a dau. 

At Broxholme Rectory, Lincoln, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles C. Wood, a dau. 

At Southsea, Hants., the wife of Capt. W. 
Beers, the Cameronians, prematurely, a dau. 

July 17. In Montpellier-road, Brighton, the 
wife of Capt. George H. Hale, H.M.’s Indian 
Army, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Haigh, of Heath 
Lodge, Petersfield, a dau. 

At Brighton, prematurely, the wife of Fran= 
cis Reid, esq., late Carabineers, a dau. 

At Sondes Place, Dorking, the wife of John 
E. Bovill, esq., a dau. 

At Tabley Grange, Cheshire, the wife of 
Capt. Molesworth, a dau. 

July 18. In Harewood-square, the wife of 
Francis Hansard Rivington, esq., a dau. 

At the Shrubbery, Great Malvern, the wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Stillingfleet Bowles, a son, 
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At Little Laver Hall, Essex, the wife of 
Herman Meyer, esq., a dau. 

At Cressing, the wife of the Rev, Robert T. 
Crawley, a son. 

July 19. At Sunnyside, Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of Col. Laffan, R.E., a son. 

At Ashe, Farnborough Station, Surrey, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Henry Cancellor, M.A., 
@ son. 
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At Stourbridge, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Sherrard, a son. 

July 20. At Alderley-park, the Hon. Mrs. 
George Howard, a dau. 

At the Cams, Southsea, the wife of Dr. F. 
W. Innes, C.B., Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Prince-town, Devon, the 
wife of the Rey. M. J. Fuller, a son. 
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April 25. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
Charles D’Oyly Cooper, esq., second son of 
Samuel Cooper, esq., of Henley-upon-Thames, 
Oxfordshire, to Augusta, fourth dau. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Woodcock, Archdeacon of 
South Australia. 

May 1, At St. James’s Church, Delhi, Chas. 
R. Cooke, esq., B.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, son of Lieut.-Colonel Cooke, late 
Bombay Army, of Cheltenham, to Catherine 
Emma, second dau. of the Rev. John Poole, of 
Fellows-road, Hampstead. 

June 8. At Aden, Capt. Francis Falknor 
Sheppee, Royal (Bombay) Artillery, eldest 
son of the late F. Sheppee, esq., Physician- 
General of the late H.E.I.C.’s Bombay Army, 
to Alice Jessie, dau. of Major Robert Maxwell 
Johnstone, commanding Ist Bombay Grena- 
diers, and his late wife Emma Mary (née 
Edgell). 

At Gautby, Lincolnsbire, the Rev. Claude 
Smith Bird, youngest son of the late Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln Cathedral, to Frederica, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. John Van Hemert, 
Rector of Gautby. 

At St. Paul’s, Kandy, Thos. Steele, esq., 
C.C.8., to Eliza Katherine, eldest dau. of the 
late John Keith Jolly, esq., of Farieland, 
Kandy. 

June 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Frederick Dinsdale, esq., Judge of County 
Courts, to Fanny Maria, dau. of the late John 
England, esq., of Seavington Abbot, Somerset. 

June 14. At Charleombe, near Bath, the 
Rev. William Anthony Cass, Incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, Wakefield, to Lilia, eidest dau. of 
the late Edward Jowitt, esq., of Eltofts, York- 
shire. 

June 15. At Cheshunt, Thos. M. H. John- 
ston, esq., of the Madras Railway, M.I.C.E., 
son of the late Capt. Edward Johnston, R.N., 
to Emma Mary Olivia, third surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. Albany Wade, Rector of Elton, 
near Stockton-on-Tees. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles Rich- 
mond Tate, B.D., Vicar of Send and Ripley, 
Surrey, to Sophia Elizabeth Rose, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. William Hildyard, Rector of 
Hameringham, Lincolnshire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Chas. Leathley, 
esq., of Rose Villa, Hampton, Middlesex, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, widow of B. Urban Vigors, 


esq., and eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Bruce, com- 
manding the troops in Western Australia. 

At Hampstead, Robt. Wm. Head, esq., M.A., 
son of Robt. T. Head, esq., of the Briars, Al- 
phington, Devon, to Harriet Julia Emmaline, 
youngest dau. of the late Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, esq., and granddau. of the late Walter 
Trevelyan, of Netherwitton Hall, Northumber- 
land. 

At Tattenhall, Cheshire, Samuel Hill, second 
son of 8. Holme, esq., Birklands, Southport, to 
Harriet Flora, eldest dau. of the Rev. Fielding 
Ould, Rector of Tattenhall. 

The Rev. Frank Burges, B.D., Rector of 
Winterbourn, ldte Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, to Georgiana Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Mirehouse, of Hambrook Grove, 
Gloucestershire. 

June 16, At St.Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, 
Samuel Black Noble, esq., Captain 41st (The 
Welsh) Regt., to Eliza, fourth dau. of George 
Binfield, esq., of Reading, and niece of Major- 
Gen. Clendon, late Royal Marines. 

June 17. At All Saints, St. John’s Wood, 
Major John Frederick Willand, of the Manor- 
House, Harefield, Middlesex, to Clara Emma, 
only dau. of the late James Rishworth, esq., 
banker, formerly of York. 

At Westbury-on-Trim, near Bristol, the 
Rev. Francis Foster, Rector of Prendergast, 
Pembrokeshire, and lately of Bristol, to Ellen 
Mary Vallance, dau. of John Cousins, esq., of 
Cotham. ° 

At St. Mark’s, St. Helier’s, Jersey, Robert 
Cosens-Weir, esq., of Bogangreen, Berwick- 
shire, Lieut. “‘ The Royal Regiment,” to Caro- 
line, Louisa Antoinette, only dau. of the late 
Lieut. Thomas Somerville Irwin, H.E.I.C., 
Bengal Engineers. 

June 20, At Hatley St. George, Cambridge- 
shire, Arthur J. Armstrong, esq., Capt. 16th 
Lancers, son of the late Major J. Armstrong, 
to Helen, second dau. of Thomas St. Quintin, 
esq., of Hatley Park, Cambridgeshire. 

At Westbury-on-Trim, Gloucestershire, F. 
Charteris Wemyss, esq., of H.M.’s Body Guard, 
and Captain of the 6th West York Militia, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen, Wemyss, 
C.B., Colonel of H.M.’s 17th Regt., to Louisa 
Anne Savage, only dau. of the late Joseph 
Walters Daubeny, esq., of Cote, Gloucester- 
shire, and Norton, Somerset. 
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At Upton, Torquay, Charles Edward Graves, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Ann Hughes, younger dau. of the Rev. R. 
Gwatkin, Burntwood Lodge, Torquay. 

At the Priory Church, Great Malvern, W. H. 
Reece, esq., F.S.A., Birmingham, and of Plas 
Tudno, Llandudno, Carnarvonshire, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of J.T. Horton, esq., of Highfield, 
Edgbaston. 

At Beltrasna, co. Meath, Matthew R. Weld 
O’Conunor, esq., of View Mount, co. Longford, 
to Harriet Georgina, dau. of Anthony O’ Reilly, 
esq., D.L., of Beltrasna. 

At Pembury, the Rev. G. H. Rigby, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary Chris- 
tiana, eldest dau. of John Anderson, esq., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Peter Denis Browne, 
esq-, of Treenlaur, co. Mayo, son of Peter 
Browne, esq., late of Her Majesty’s Mission at 
Copenhagen, to Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. R. B hamp, Grenadier Guards, 

At South Stainley, Yorkshire, John Stedman 
Christie, esq., Newton House, Lanarkshire, to 
the Hon. Charlotte Butler, youngest dau. of 
the late Hon. Henry Butler, and sister to the 
present Viscount Mountgarrett. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Augustus 
Vaughton Hadley, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Gertrude 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. F. Wil- 
kinson, B.D., of Blandford-square, London, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. John Beresford, 
M.A., Senior Curate of Walcot, to Maria Emelia, 
only dau. of Quintin Jamieson, esq., M.D., late 
of the Madras Horse Artillery. 

At St. Philip and St. James’, Oxford, the 
Rev. J. Allan Smith, B.A., Curate of Trinity 
Church, St. Marylebone, to Charlotte Isabella, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Linton, Rector 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford. 

At Darenth, Kent, Richard Ferguson, elder 
son of Richard Hayter Jarvis, esq., of Holmes- 
dale, South Darenth, to Anna Maria, only 
child of Col. P. Trant Murray Payne, R.M.L.L, 
South Darenth. 

June 21. At Prees, Shropshire, Frederick 
Napier Broome, esq., of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, to Lady Barker, widow of Colonel Sir 
G. R. Barker, K.C.B., R.A. 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, Richard Arthur, 
youngest son of the late Hon. and Rev. John 
Gustavus Handcock, Rector of Annaduff, co. 
Leitrim, to Harriette, youngest dau. of M. J. 
MacCormack, esq., M.D., Beds. L.I. 

At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, Captain J. M. 
Browne, son of J. Browne, esq., of Hall Court, 
Bromyard, Herefordshire, to Adelaide Clarence, 
second dau, of the late Capt. Cleaveland, R.N. 

At Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks., the Rev. 
Maxwell H. Coote, of Clonaslea, Queen’s 
County, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of the 
late Major Barry Fox, of Annaghmore, King’s 
County. 

At Wandsworth, the Rev. Thos. Bremridge 
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Melhuish, of the Rectory, Poughill, Devon, to 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Wallis 
Bray, esq., of Grove Park, Stratton, Cornwall. 

At Belfast, Captain Augustus De Butts Dixon, 
14th Regt., youngest son of the late Thomas 
Dixon, esq., J.P., co. Dublin, to Eliza Laura 
Bella, widow of William Melrose, esq., of 
London. 

June 22, At Dalkey, co. Dublin, Edward 
James Saunderson, esq., of Castle Saunderson, 
to the Hon. Helena Emily de Moleyns, young- 
est dau. of the Lord and Lady Ventry, of 
Burnham House, co. Kerry. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Col. Daubeny, 
C.B., to Mary Louisa, second dau. of S. Leve- 
son, esq. 

At Littleham, Devon, Col. George De Saus- 
marez, of H.M.’s Indian Army, to Louisa 
D’Arcy, dau. of the Rev. Nicholas Walters, 
Rector of All Saints’, Stamford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Herbert Crom- 
well Collier, esq., late of the 8th Hussars, 
youngest son of Admiral Henry Collier, to 
Blanche Francis, only child of Major-Gen, 
Bonner, of Great Cumberland-st., Hyde-pk. 

At St. Mary’s, Kilburn, Maj. Frederick Dick 
Watkins, late of the Bombay Artillery, to Miss 
Mary Elizabeth McBean, of Clifton-road, St, 
Jobhn’s-wood. 

At Dovercourt, Essex, Harris St. John Dick, 
esq., late Capt. Queen’s Bays, only son of W. 
Fleming Dick, esq., late Bengal C.S., to Sarah 
Grace, widow of the Rev. Charles Vernon, 
D.D., of Wherstead-pk., Suffolk, and eldest 
dau. of John Faweett, esq., J.P. and D.L., 
Petteril Bank, Cumberland. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, the Rev. 
Richard Addison, Consular Chaplain at Per- 
nambuco, to Rachel Susanna, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Birkbeck, esq., of Settle, 
Yorkshire. 

At Broughton, Manchester, the Rev. W. 
Graham F. Pigott, of Abington Pigotts, to 
Martha C. L., eldest dau. of the late James 
Hobson Farrar, esq., formerly of Holmfirth, 
Yorkshire. 

At the parish church, St. Marylebone, John 
Wilson, esq., M.A., Mayor of Chippenham, 
Wilts., to Annie Emma, only dau. of the late 
Joseph Dixon, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Hodson, esq., Ingatestone, Essex, to 
Christian Emma, elder dau. of Joseph Robert- 
son, esq., LL.D., Curator of the Historical 
Department of H.M.’s General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, Capt. J. Hamilton 
Mashery, Royal Marines, to Emma, younger 
dau. of James Lister, esq., of Green Bank, 
Everton, Liverpool. 

At Dwygyfylchi, near Conway, the Rev. 
John Bond, M.A., Rector of Anderby-cum- 
Cumberworth, Lincolnshire, and late Fellow 
of Magdalene. College, Cambridge, to Nellie, 
third dau, of Henry Cram, esq., of Caemain, 
Dwygyfylchi, and Manor Lodge, Liscard. 

At Bournemouth, the Rev. John Minet 
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Freshfield, Rector of Stanton-by-Dale-Abbey, 
Derbyshire, to Harriot Louisa, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Lillingston, esq., of the 
Chantry, Suffolk. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. Hugh 
Jenison Adair, M.A., Vicar of Bradford, Somer- 
set, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Hugh 
Bruce Campbell, esq., of Mayfield, Ayrshire, 
and the Park, Notts. 

At St. Michael’s, Limerick, Thomas ‘Roch- 
fort Hunt, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 17th Regt. of 
Foot, eldest son of Robt. Hunt, esq., Limerick, 
to Elizabeth Frances, only dau. of Robert 
Ringrose Gelston, esq., M.D., Limerick. 

June 24. In Merrion-sq. south, Dublin, 
Nugent Kenney, esq., of Correndoo Park, co. 
Galway, to Isabella Augusta Bruce, only child 
and heir of the late Sir John and Lady Kings- 
mill, of Hermitage Park, Lucan, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Robert Kingsmill, bart., of 
Sidmonton, Hants. 

June 25. At Gate Burton, Lincolnshire, 
G. F. R. Colt, esq., of Gartsherrie, N.B., late 
Capt. in the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, to Julia 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. Hutton, 
Rector of Gate Burton. 

June 26. At Edgbaston, the Rev. William 
Chambers Harris, of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, to Anne Matilda Louisa, eldest dau. of 
George Williams Sanders, esq., of West House, 
Edgbaston, H.M.’s Commissioner of Bankrupts 
for Birmingham. 

At St. Margaret’s, Plumstead, George Badd, 
esq., R.A., to Georgina, youngest dau. of Maj. 
Gore, R.A. 

June 27. At Landford, near Salisbury, the 
Rev. Alexander Colvin Blunt, to Lady Susanna, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas, second Earl 
Nelson, of Trafalgar, Salisbury. 

At Carnalway, Kildare, Major the Hon. Ber- 
nard Ward, 32nd Light Infantry, fourth son 
of the late Viscount Bangor, to Emily Maria, 
eldest dau. of John La Touche, esq., of Harris- 
town. 

At All Saints’, Hereford, Fortescue John 
Morgan, esq., of Stamford, eldest son of the 
late Capt. John Fortescue Morgan, R.N., and 
grandson of the late Capt. John Fortescue, 
R.N., of Cookhill, Worcestershire, and of the 
late Rev. H. Jeston, Rector of Avon Dassett, 
Warwickshire, to Ada Vaughan, eldest dau. 
Edward Blashfield, esq., Hereford. 

At Groomsport, Percy Smyth, esq., of Head- 
borough, co. Waterford, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Robert Perceval Maxwell, esq., of Grooms- 
port House, co. Down. 

At Sawston, near Cambridge, John Pitter, 
esq., of Norton, Wonston, Hants., to Aurelia 
Charlotte, third dau. of the late Rev. Edwin 
Daniel, Vicar of Sawston. 

At Taplow, the Rev. Frederic Drummond 
Hay, Vicar of Rollestone, Notts., son of Sir 
Edward Drummond Hay, to Elizabeth Ann, 
youngest dau. of Robert Matthews, esq., of 
The Elms, Taplow, Bucks. 

At St. Margaret’s, Bayswater, Capt. George 
Vernon Gideon, to Rebecca Marian, relict of 
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the Rev. Haynes Jeffers, late Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Madras, and dau. of the Rev. 
Wm, Minchin, of Greenhill, co. Tipperary. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Justinian Armitage 
Nutt, esq., Capt. 109th Regt., eldest son of the 
late Major Nutt, Bombay Engineers, and of 
Lansdown-cresc., Cheltenham, to Lucy Amelia, 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Alleyne Anstey, of 
Rugby. 

At St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s, Charles 
Burch Phillips, esq., of Barham, Suffolk, Capt. 
in the 6th (Royal) Regt., to Amy Florence, 
third dau. of the late Rev. William Colville, 
Rector of Baylham, Suffolk. 

At Carshalton, W. H. Adams, esq., Lieut. 
H.M.’s 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of George Drayson, esq., of 
Carshalton, Surrey. 

At Beddington, Capt. Francis Graham Powell, 
late 2nd Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Geo. Marshall, esq., Woodcote, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Egerton 
F. M. MacCarthy, M.A., eldest son of the Rev. 
Francis M. MacCarthy, M.A., to Laura Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Hedley Vicars, 
esq., of Rugby. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Louis, eldest son 
of the late Louis Samson, esq., of Gloucester- 
square, Hyde-park, to Fanny Anne, only child 
of Rear-Adm. John Lort Stokes, of Scotchwell, 
Pembrokeshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Kingston, T. Vincent Wil- 
liams, esq., Lieut. R.N., to Annie Wooton, 
eldest dau. of E. P. Doudney, esq. 

At Uppingham, the Rev. Walter Earle, 
youngest son of the Rev. H. J. Earle, Rector 
of High Ongar, Essex, to Mary Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of John Rooper, esq., of The Hall, 
Uppingham, late Capt. Rifle Brigade. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., John Richard Pine 
Coffin, esq., of Portledge, near Bideford, Devon, 
to Matilda, youngest dau. of William Speke, 
esq., of Jordans, near Ilminster, Somerset. 

At St. James’s, Bristol, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Cornford, Curate of Newland, Gloucestershire, 
son of Edward Cornford, esq., of Torquay, to 
Mary Cunningham, only dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Bruce, Incumbent of St. James’s, Bristol. 

June 28. At the British Consulate, and after- 
wards at Trinity Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
George Perry, esq., Assist.-Surgeon Scots 
Fusilier Guards, eldest son of George Perry, 
esq., of Bishop Stortford, Herts., to Mary 
Anna, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 8S. O. E. 
Ludlow, late R.E. 

At St. Anne’s, Dublin, James Eustace, esq., 
of Newstown, co. Carlow, to Emily Catherine, 
youngest dau. of Major-Gen. Stack, C.B., 
Bombay Cavairy. 

At Longfield, Kent, John Myers King, esq., 
of Cutcombe, to Mary Georgiana, third dau. ; 
and at the same time and place, the Rev. 
Walter King, of Cutcombe, to Georgiana Anne, 
youngest dau., of the late Rev. James King, 
of Longfield Court. 

At Ilfracombe, Capt. Thomas Roper, 47th 
Regt., to Selina, dau. of the late Rev. Mungo 
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At Montreal, Frank Travers, esq., Capt. 60th 
Royal Rifles, third son of the late Adm. Sir 
Eaton Stannard Travers, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, to Laura Wellwood, eldest dau. of 
Francis Godschall Johnson, esq., Judge of the 
Superior Court, L.C. 

June 29. At Coombe Bisset, Salisbury, Sir 
Wm. Snagg, Chief Justice of Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, to Adeline, only child of C. H. Okey, 
esq., Knight of the Legion of Honour, Puisne 
Judge of Antigua. 

At Kempsford, Gloucestershire, Eudo Gres- 
ham Wells, esq., of Merton College, Oxford, 
only son of Sir Mordaunt Wells, to Agatha, 
only dau. of John Henry Benbow, esq., of 
Russell-sq., and Kempsford. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Archibald Henry 
Plantagenet Stuart-Wortley, eldest and only 
surviving son of the late Hon. Charles and 
Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, to Augusta, 
youngest dau. of Robert Verschoyle, esq. 

At St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
George Stodart Lawson, esq., youngest son of 
the Right Hon. Charles Lawson, of Borthwick 
Hall, Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh, 
to Jane, youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
James Pringle, of Torwoudlee. 

At Brockenhurst, Alexander William Potts, 
esq., of Rugby School, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Ellen, dau. of N. 
Bowden Smith, esq., of Brockenhurst Lodge, 
Hants. 

At Mickleham, Charles, only son of the late 
Mark Morrell, esq., of the Retreat, Walling- 
ford, to Edith, fourth dau. of Edward B, 
Gardner, esq., of Adelaide-crescent, Brighton. 

At Christchurch, Cheltenham, C. M. Bull, 
esq., late Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
to Emma, dau. of the Rev. C. Bradley, Vicar 
of Glasbury. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, E. O. Hollist, esq., 
Lieut.-R.A., son of Hasler Hollist, esq., of 
Lodsworth, Sussex, to Ellen L. R., second dau. 
of Nathan Wetherell, esq., of Pashley, Sussex. 

At Hove, Brighton, William Wroughton, 
Capt. in H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Julia Sibella, 
only dau. of the late Rev. R. A. Denton, M.A., 
Rector of Stour Provost, Dorset. 

At Christchurch, Cheltenham, the Rev. F. 
Waisham, M.A., second son of Sir John Wais- 
-ham, bart., of Knill Court, Herefordshire, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of Charles J. Barnett, 
esq., of Bays Hill Lawn, formerly M.P. for 
Maidstone. 

At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Henry Levick, 
esq., H.B.M.’s Packet Agent at Suez, Egypt, 
to Annie Harkness, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
John Trestrail, of Greenwich, formerly of Che- 
velah, Truro, Cornwall. 

At Cheam, William Palliser Lindsay, esq., 
youngest son of the late Rev. Henry Lindsay, 
Rector of Sundridge, Kent, to Ann Mary, only 
dau. of the late George Wilde, esq., of Cheam 
House, Surrey. 

At Twickenham, William Carmichael Welch, 
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esq., of Ardrishaig, Argylishire, to Adelaide 
W., eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Bury, of 
Arthington, Yorkshire. 

At the parish church, Brighton, the Rev. 
Thos. Wotton Barlow, Rector of Little Bowden, 
Northants., to Mary Emily, only dau. of John 
Smith, esq., late of Market Harborough. 

At Christchurch, Ealing, Charles White Hol- 
worthy, esq., late Lieut. 17th Regt. Foot, 
eldest son of Charles Holworthy, esq., of Bath, 
to Mary Anne Titley, second dau. of the late 
Robert Bartley, esq., of H.M.’s Ordnance, 
Tower of London. 

At Clyst St. Mary, near Exeter, Peter Merrik, 
elder son of Peter Richard Hoare, esq., of Lus- 
combe, Devon, and Fleet-street, London, to 
Edith Augusta, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edmond 
Strong, Rector of Clyst St. Mary. 

July 1. At St. Mark’s, North Audley-street, 
Robert Culling Hanbury, esq., M.P., eldest son 
of Robert Hanbury, esq., of Poles, Ware, to 
Frances Selena, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
Culling E. Eardley, bart., of Bedwell Park, 
Hatfield, Herts. 

At Lewisham, Edwin, third son of the late 
George Selby, esq., of Ravensbourne Park, 
Lewisham, to Williamina Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. William Mudge, R.N., 
F.R.A.S., and granddau. of the late Gen. 
Mudge, R.A. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, John Cecil 
Grainger, eeq., B.A., of University College, 
Oxford, only son of the late Rev. John Cecil 
Grainger, sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, Read- 
ing, to Cecilia Roberta Margaret, only dau. of 
the late Col. Robert Robertson. 

July 4, At Odiham, Timothy Fetherston- 
haugh, esq., late 13th Hussars, of the College, 
Kirkoswald, Cumberland, to the Hon. Maria 
Georgiana Carleton, younger dau. of the Right 
Hon. Guy, Lord Dorchester, of Greywell Hill, 
Hants. 

At Petham, Henry Charles, only son of the 
Rey. Charles and Lady Charlotte Palmer, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. James Hughes 
Hallett, of Higham, and Vicar of Petham, 
Kent. 

At Twickenham, Richard Arthur Warwick, 
esq., M.D., of Richmond, to Mary Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Joseph Blunt, esq., of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, niece of the late Pro- 
fessor Blunt, of the University of Cambridge, 
and granddau. of the late Thomas Firmstone, 
esq., of Stonyfields, Staffordshire. 

At Holy Trinity, Paddington, George, fourth 
son of H. Hobson, esq., of Bath, to Charlotte 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late J. A. Sanders, 
esq., F.S.A., of Bath. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rev. Josh. 
Greaves, M.A., Vicar of Great Missenden, 
Bucks., to Mary Wilson, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Bate, R.M., Governor of the Island 
of Ascension. 

At Higham Ferrers, Northants., the Rev. 
George Malim, Vicar and Rural Dean, to Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Samuel Allen, 
esq., of Higham Ferrers, 
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At the Cathedral, Oxford, the Rev. John 
Richard King, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford, to Emily Clara, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Canon 
of Christ Church, and Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

At Wing, the Rev. 0. R. Wintle, Head 
Master of King James’s School, Bridgewater, 
to Virginia, dau. of the Rev. Charles Boys, 
Rector of Wing. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. 
George Woodyatt, B.A., Incumbent of Rad- 
stone, Northants., eldest son of the Rev. Edw. 
Woodyatt, M.A., of Hastings, and grandson of 
the late Sir Nigel Bowyer Gresley, bart., of 
Drakelow, Derbyshire, to Ella, only child of 
the Rev. John Pendrill, M.A., of Ballicl Col- 
lege, Oxford, formerly British Chaplain at 
Ghent. 

July 5. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, William 
Frederick Hicks, second son of the late 
Sir Michael H. Hicks Beach, bart., of William- 
strip Park, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth Caro- 
line Tyrwhitt, eldest dau. of T. T. Drake, 
esq., of Shardeloes, Amersham. 

At St. John Baptist, Oxford, the Rev. John 
Richard Turner Eaton, Fellow and late Tutor 
of Merton College, Rector of Lapworth, War- 
wickshire, to Julia Mary, only dau. of the late 
Wm. Sargent, esq., of Putney Heath, Surrey. 

At St. Andrew’s-the-Great, Cambridge, the 
Rev. Alfred Field, B.A., to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Hall Fisher, esq., of Cambridge. 

At Longsight, the Rev. Henry Fowler Baker, 
B.A., Vicar of Yarnscombe, Devon, to Annie 
Catherine, eldest duu. of the Rev. Oliver 
Ormerod, M.A., Rector of Presteign-with- 
Discoyd, in the counties of Hereford and 
Radnor. 

At Donnybrook, co. Dublin, Henry, youngest 
and only surviving son of the late Maj. J. 
Vereker, and nephew of the late Viscount Gort, 
to Martha R., third dau. of the late Philip 
MacAdam, esq., of Blackwater, co. Clare. 

At Sturmere, Essex, Henry Skingley, esq., 
of Wakes Colne Hall, to Annie Catherine, 
second dau. of H. T. Purkis, esq., of Abbott’s 
Hall, Sturmere. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Spencer 
Lucy, esq., of Charlecote Park, Warwickshire, 
to Christina, eldest dau. of A. Cameron Camp- 
bell, esq., of Monzie. 

July 6. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. 
the Hon. St. George Foley, to Augusta Selina, 
youngest dau. of H. C. and Lady Charlotte 
Sturt. 

At All Saints, Fulham, the Rev. R. G. Baker, 
Vicar of Fulham, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
to Mary, second dau. of the Right Hon. 
Laurence Sulivan. 

At All Souls, Langham-pl., Lieut.-Col. Jelf 
Sharp, Scots Fusilier Guards, only son of Major 
Jelf Sharp, of Kencarrathie, Perthshire, and 
the Meadow-side, Twickenham, to Rosa Har- 

riette, eldest dau. of Geo. W. Lenox, esq., of 
Portland-pl., and Ynys-Angharad, Glamor- 
ganshire. 
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At St. Paul’s, Clifton, the Rev. F. C. Crick, 
Rector of Little Thurlow, Suffolk, to Emily 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. F. W. Gold- 
frap, Rector of Clenchwarton, Norfolk. 

At Friskney, Hen. Giles Alington, esq., second 
son of the Rev. John Alington, Rector of Can- 
dlesby, to Jane Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Thomas Willingham Booth, of Friskney, 
co. Lincoln. 

At Alderminster, Worcestershire, Edwin 
Robert Mackenzie, esq., to Emma Louisa, 
second dau. of the Rev. M. C. Tompson, Vicar 
of Alderminster. 

At St. Ann’s, Hanger-lane, Stamford-hill, 
John Steele Park, esq., of Hamilton, Canada, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Park, R.N., to 
Mary St. Olave, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. John Letts, M.A., Rector of St. 
Olave’s, Crutchedfriars. 

At St. John’s, Stratford, the Ven. William 
Emery, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, to Fanny 
Maria, eldest dau. of Antonio Brady, esq., J.P., 
of the Admiralty. 

At St. Michael’s, Workington, Cumberland, 
Thos. Crosthwaite, esq., to Ellen, second sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Hen. Curwen, Rector 
of Workington. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Alexander Mac- 
lean, son of the late Thos. Culliford Barrow, 
esq., of the Admiralty, to Sarah Constance, 
youngest dau. of Robert Mallet, esq., C.E., 
F.R.S. 

At Willesden, Clarence F. Cecil, esq., of Ox- 
ford-rd., Kilburn, and of Dronfield, to Mary 
Susanna Isabella, youngest dau. of the Rev. J.- 
Irving, M.A., Minister of St. James’s Church, 
Kilburn. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Alfred Louis 
Crowe, esq., of Patras, Greece, son of G. W. 
Crowe, esq., late H.M.’s Agent and Consul-Gen. 
for the Regency of Tripoli, and now of Devizes, 
Wiltshire, to Matilda Bentivoglio Fortunata, 
only dau. of Samuel Barff, esq., of Zante, 
Ionian Islands. 

July 7. AtSt. Andrew’s, Clifton, Major Geo. 
Thos. Dick, H.M.’s Indian Army, son of Geo. 
Stuart Dick, esq., and grandson of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Dick, H.E.1.C.S., to Parisina 
Lavinia, only Cau. of the late Paris Thos. Dick, 
M.D., of Bedford. 

July 8. At St. Mark’s, St. Helier’s, Jersey, 
Capt. John Crawford Wilson, R.N., son of the 
late Jas. Wilson, esq., Chief Judge of Mauritius, 
to Mary Fisher, eldest dau. of the late Thos, 
G. Gore, esq., of Sydney. 

July 10. At Whitworth-pk., Durham, Capt. 
Robert Vyner, Grenadier Guards, to Eleanor 
Duncombe Shafto, dau. of the late Rev. Slingsby 
D. Shafto. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Thos. Mortimer 
Kelson, eaq., late Capt. 6th (Royal) Regt., to 
Annie, second dau. of Robt. Thrupp, esq., of 
Brighton. 

At Beaminster, Dorset, Capt. P. Ditmas, late 
66th Regt., to Harriet Ingle, only dau. of J. 
G. Fox, esq., of Beaminster. 

July 11. At St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-square, 
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James R., second son of John Campbell 
Swinton, esq., of Kimmerghame, co. Berwick, 
to the Hon. Blanche FitzGerald de Ros, only 
dau. of Lord and Lady de Ros. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. Mau- 
rice Wingfield, to Mary Agnes, youngest dau. 
of Jas. Block, esq., of Charlton, Wil's. 

At Newton Abbott, Devon, Francis Douglas, 
son of Dr. Harris, of Hawkhurst, Kent, to 
Harriet Maria Gordon, niece of Major Frederic 
Gordon, of Barnstaple, North Devon. 

July 12. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., E. 
Lethbridge, esq., B.A., of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, and of the Inner Temple, to Eliza, dau. 
of W. Finlay, esq., of Havre, and grand-niece 
of the thirteenth Lord Teynham. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Wm. Bar- 
well, son of the late Nathaniel John Hal- 
hed, esq., of the Bengal C.S., to Georgiana, 
second dau. of the late Thos. Shaw, esq., of 
the Bengal C.S. 

At Marden, Kent, the Rev. Geo. T. Hoare, 
Rector of Godstone, second son of the late Ven. 
Archdeacon Hoare, to Alice Jane, third dau. of 
the Rev. Julius Deedes, Vicar of Marden. 

At the British Embassy, Dresden, Com- 
mander Archibald G. Bogle, R.N., third son 
of the late Archibald Bogle, esq., of Gilmore- 
hill, N.B., to Ellen Victoria, youngest dau. of 
Alexander F. Elphinstone, esq., Capt. R.N., 
and of Livonia House, Sidmouth. 

At Mailwyd, Montgomeryshire, the Rev. 
David Evans, Incumbent of Pontbleiddyn, to 
Anne, second dau. of James Walton, esq., 
Cwmllecoediog, Montgomeryshire. 

At the British Consulate, and afterwards at 
the English Episcopal Church, Leghorn, Wm. 
Arbuthnot, esq., of Madras, eldest son of John 
Alves Arbuthnot, esq., to Margaret Rosa, eldest 
dau. of the late John Campbell, esq., of Kil- 
berry, Argyllshire. 

July 13. At Trinity Episcopal Church, Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. Granville Thorold Stuart- 
Menteath, only son of the Rev. Granville 
Wheler Stuart-Menteath, M.A., and grandson 
of the late Sir Chas. Granville Stuart-Menteath, 
bart., of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire, to Susan 
Oglivy, only dau. of the late Thos. Oliver, esq., 
Lochend, Edinburgh. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Chas. Balfour, 
esq., of Newton Don, to Minnie, eldest dau. of 
Col. the Hon. Augustus Liddell. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Osborne W. Tancock, 
M.A., to Elizabeth Clara Kendall, eldest dau. 
of Col. G. G. Channer, late Royal Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Geo. Tomkins- 
Galliers, esq., of Butt House, Herefordshire, to 
Amy, eldest dau. of the late Major Jas. Stain- 
bank, Winfield. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the 
Rev. Geo, T. Bull, Incumbent of Treslothan, 
Cornwall, to Gertrude, youngest dau. of the 
late S. Palmer, esq., of Dulwich-common, 
Surrey. 
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At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Joseph Ridge- 
way, esq., of Fairlawn, Sevenoaks, to the Hon. 
Georgiana Colville, dau. of the late Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. 

July 15. At Welford, Berks., Archibald 
Hamilton, eldest son of Sir Archibald Dunbar, 
bart., of Duffus House, co. Elgin, to Isabella 
Mary, eldest dau. of Charles Eyre, esq., of 
Welford Park. 

July 17. Col. George Thurles Finucane, to 
Rosina Caroline, only dau. of Albany William 
Fonblanque, esq., of Connaught-sq. 

July 18. At St.George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Viscount Hood, to Edith, second surviving 
dau. of Arthur W. Ward, esq., of Calverley, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

At Cottishall, Norfolk, Col. J. H. Tapp, 

Madras Army, to Helen Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Major-Gen. Henry Prior, also of the Madras 
Army. 
At St. Peter’s, Belsize-park, Hampstead, the 
Rev. Armine Slipper, M.A., Rector of St. 
Swithin, Norwich, to Hannah Eliza, relict of 
Richard Shaw, esq., of Norwich. 

At Valleyfield, Pennycuick, N.B., Edward 
George Newnham, esq., 17th Bengal Cavalry, 
to Anna Maria, dau. of Charles Cowan, esq., 
of Logan House. 

At Trinity Church, Cleeve, Somerset, the 
Rev. Edmund Thos. Daubeny, Rector of Bed- 
hampton, Hants., eldest son of Edmund J. 
Daubeny, esq., of Cleeve House, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of R. Castle, esq., of Cleeve Court. 

At Prince’s Risborough, Bucks., the Rev. 
Geo. Edw. Bell, B.A. Oxon., second son of the 
late Thomas Bell, esq., of Sutton, near Hull, 
to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of Thos. Abbotts 
Warren, esq., F.S.A., of Prince’s Risborough. 

At St. Matthew’s, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, 
the Rev. Henry C. Bowker, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Curate of St. Mary, Whitechapel, to 
Ellen, third dau. of John C. Roe, esq., of 
Norwich. 

Af St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Major Francis K. 
Bacon, of the Bengal Staff Corps, son of C. B. 
Bacon, esq., formerly of Moor Park, Surrey, to 
Sarah Lucy, dau. of the late Bishop Carr, first 
Bishop of Bombay. 

July 19. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Edward, 
youngest son of Philip Cross, esq., of Shandy 
Hall, co. Cork, late Lieut. R.A., to Mackenzie, 
second dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Chalmers, C.B., K.C.H., of Glenericht, Perth- 
shire. 

At Hove, Eldred, third son of Edw. Stanley 
Curwen, esq., of Workington Hall, Cumber- 
land, to Hebe, only surviving child of Lady 
Ogle, of Withdeane Court, near Brighton. 

July 20. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Augustus 
Charles Scovell, esq., of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, third son of G. Scovell, esq., of Grosvenor- 
place, to Arabella Barrington, younger dau. of 
the late Capt. V. F. Kennett, B.N.I., of the 
Manor House, Dorchester, Oxfordshire, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Jonah Barrington. 


S¢ 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.]} 


Viscount MaYynarp. 

May 19. At Easton Lodge, near 
Dunmow, Essex, aged 79, the Right 
Hon. Henry, third Viscount Maynard, 
of Easton Lodge, and Baron Maynard, 
of Much Easton, Essex (1766), and a 
Baronet (1681), Lord Lieutenant and 
Vice-Admiral of Essex. 

The deceased nobleman was the only 
son of the Rev. Henry Maynard, Rector 
of Radwinter, and Vicar of Thaxted, 
Essex (who died in 1806), by his wife 
Susan, daughter of the Rev. F. Barnard, 
Rector of Caxton, Cambridgeshire. He 
was born March 3, 1786, at the Vicar- 
age house, Thaxted, and succeeded his 
uncle, Charles, second Viscount, March 
10, 1824, having married December 28, 
1810, Mary, only daughter of Reginald 
Rabett, Esq., of Bramfield Hall, Suffolk, 
by whom (who died Oct. 22, 1857) he 
had issue—1. The Hon. Charlotte Mary, 
born Dec. 24, 1811, married Dec. 22, 
1834, the Hon. Adolphus Frederick C. 
Molyneux Capel, brother of the Earl of 
Essex, and has three sons and two daugh- 
ters; 2. The Hon. Emma, married Aug. 
25, 1836, J. Robert Ives, Esq., of Bent- 
worth Hall, Hants., by whom (who died 
May 21, two days afier Lord Maynard) 
she has two sons; 8. The Hon. Charles 
Henry Maynard, formerly of the Royal 
Horse Guards, born January, 1814, who 
died 2nd of January last, having been 
twice married, first, in 1840, to the 
Lady Frances Julia Murray, who died 
without issue November 4, 1858, and 
was the younger of the two daughters 
of the late James Lord Glenlyon, and 
sister to George A. F. J., sixth Duke of 
Athole; and secondly, in October, 1860, 
to Blanche Adeliza, second daughter of 


Henry Fitz-Roy, Esq., of Saleey Lawn, 
Northamptonshire, and grandniece of 
George Henry, fourth Duke of Grafton, 
by whom he left two infant daughters— 
Frances Evelyn, born Dec. 10, 1861, 
and Blanche, born Feb. 14, 1864; 4. 
The Hon. Catherine Harriet, died un- 
married at Easton Lodge, 10th of Feb- 
ruary last; 5. The Hon. Julia Augusta, 
born Nov. 14, 1821. 

The ancient and honourable family of 
Maynard were long settled in the 
county of Devon: John Maynard, Esq., 
of Axminster, in that county, lived in 
honour and reputation in the reign of 
Edward III., and served the Black 
Prince in the wars of France; his lineal 
descendant, Nicholas Maynard, who 
married Margaret, daughter of John 
Ellis, Esq., of Ellis, Devonshire, died 
10 Henry VIII., leaving issue John 
Maynard, of St. Alban’s, first Steward 
of that borough, and one of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, who died Oct. 
20, 1556, and was buried at St. Alban’s*. 
By his second wife he had issue Sir 
Henry Maynard, the first of the family 
who settled in Essex, he having become 
possessed of Little Easton in the latter 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was Secretary to the famous Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, and dying May 11, 
1610, was buried at Little Easton. Sir 
Henry’s third son, Charles, (baptized at 
Little Easton, Sept. 4, 1599, and buried 
there Nov. 21, 1665), who was Auditor 
of the Exchequer, settled at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex, 1635. His eldest sur- 
viving son, William Maynard, was cre- 





® Vide Clutterbuck’s History of Herts., vol. 
i. pp. 50, 53, 109, &e, 
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ated a baronet, Feb. 1, 1681, and was 
ancestor of the two last Viscounts 
Maynard. 

Sir William, the eldest son of Sir 
Henry, was created a baronet, June 29, 
1611, (9 James I., being the seventy- 
first baronet created by that monarch 
on the first institution of the order) ; 
made an Irish peer, May 30, 1620 (18 
James I.), by the title of Baron May- 
nard of Wicklow, and an English baron 
March 14, 1627 (3 Charles L.), by the 
title of Lord Maynard, of Estaines-ad- 
Turrim, Essex, otherwise called Little 
Easton. He died December, 1640, leav- 
ing by his second wife», Ann, daughter 
and sole heir of Sir Anthony Everard, 
of Langlays, Essex, one surviving son, 
William, second lord, born June 11, 
1623. He was comptroller of the house- 
hold to King Charles II. and King 
James II., and died Feb. 3, 1698, leav- 
ing issue by his first wife, Dorothy, 
daughter and sole heir to Sir Robert 
Banastre, of Passenham, Northampton- 
shire, Banastre, third lord. Of Wil- 
liam, second lord, Fuller in his ‘‘ Wor- 
thies of England,” (p. 347,) writes :— 
“ He has been so noble an encourager of 
my studies, that my hand deserveth to 
wither when my heart passeth him by 
without a prayer for his good success °.” 

Banastre, third lord, married Nov. 
9, 1665, Lady Elizabeth Grey, daughter 
of Henry, Earl of Kent, by whom he 
had eight sons and three daughters ; five 
of the sons died young and unmarried: 
of the daughters, Amabella, the eldest, 
born Sept. 11, 1666, married William 
Lowther, Esq., of Swillington, York- 
shire, afterwards created a baronet; 
she had five children, but they all died 
without issue. Dorothy, the second 
daughter, born Aug. 20, 1669, mar- 
ried Aug. 2, 1696, Robert, son and heir 
of Sir Robert Hasilrige, of Noseley, 





> His first wife, Frances, daughter of Wil- 
liam Lord Cavendish, afterwards Karl of Devon- 
shire, died Sept. 1613, in her twentieth year, 
leaving an only child, Ann, who died young, 
and was buried at Little Easton, July 20, 1618. 

© For an account of his lordship’s charitable 
bequest to the parish of Thaxted, vide Morant’s 
History of Essex, vol. ii. p. 442. 
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Leicestershire, by whom she had one 
son, Arthur, from whom the present 
baronet is descended, and one daughter, 
Dorothy. Elizabeth, the third dangh- 
ter, born Jan. 10, 1677, died unmarried 


- Oct. 4, 1720. 


Banastre, third lord, died March 4, 
1717, and was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son, Henry, fourth lord, who 
dying unmarried Dec. 7, 1742, was suc- 
ceeded by his next surviving brother 
Grey, fifth lord, who also died unmar- 
ried April 27, 1745, and was succeeded 
by his last surviving brother Charles, 
sixth lord, who being unmarried and 
aged in 1766, was created Viscount and 
Baron Maynard, with remainder to his 
nearest collateral kinsman, the only 
male descendant of Charles Maynard, 
Esq., brother of the first lord. Charles, 
sixth lord, and first Viscount of the 
new creation, died unmarried June 30, 
1775, aged 85, when the earlier titles of 
1611, 1620, and 1627 became extinct, 
but those of 1766 descended to Sir 
Charles Maynard, fifth baronet of the 
creation of 1681 before referred to, who 
was born Aug. 9, 1752, and dying child- 
less March 10, 1824, as previously stated, 
was succeeded by his nephew, Henry, 
the peer who has so lately passed 
away, and with whom the more recently 
conferred titles of the Maynard family 
again become extinct. His Lordship 
was a nobleman long distinguished for 
his benevolence and anxiety to promote 
the good of his tenants and of all who 
lived in the parishes where his property 
lay. He combined great firmness of 
purpose with much kindliness of dis- 
position, and any schemes he adopted 
for the good of the people he unswerv- 
ingly carried out. The parishes in Essex 
adjoining Easton will long remember 
his munificence, in building and sup- 
porting schools, in erecting cottages for 
the poor, and in aiding various plans 
formed for the help of the labouring 
classes. It was his wish to do as much 
as possible in his lifetime, and therefore 
he gave largely to public and private 
charities. Any labourer too poor to 
purchase a Bible or Prayer-book, was 
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at once supplied with a copy strongly 
bound and of a good type. The churches 
under his patronage testify to his liber- 
ality, he being always ready to con- 
tribute to their repair, improvement, or 
ornamentation. There was no parade 
in his benevolence, desiring to carry out 
the Divine command not to let the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth ; 
in short, we may truly say that he 
humbly desired to use his wealth and 
influence to the honour and glory of 
God. 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

June 15. At the palace, aged 71, the 
Right Rev. John Graham, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 

The deceased was born in Claypath, 
in the city of Durham, Feb. 23, 1794. 
He was the only son of Mr. John Gra- 
ham, who was managing clerk to the 
late Mr. Thomas Griffith, of the Bailey, 
in that city, and who is still remem- 
bered in the locality as a highly honour- 
able and worthy man. He was early 
sent to the grammar-school of his na- 
tive city, then under the mastership of 
Dr. Britton. He there shewed such a 
remarkable aptitude for study that it 
was resolved to send him to one of the 
Universities, and he was transferred at 
the usual age to Christ Church College, 
Cambridge. He applied himself closely 
to reading, and soon attained high pro- 
ficiency as a classical and mathematical 
scholar. In the year 1816 he graduated 
as fourth wrangler, the senior wrangler 
being Mr. Jacob, the second Dr. Whe- 
well, the present Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, and the third Mr. Higman, who 
subsequently became a tutor at Trinity. 
Mr.Graham was also bracketed with 
Mr. Lawson as Chancellor’s medallist 
for proficiency in classics. In the same 
year in which he attained these high 
distinctions he was made a fellow and 
afterwards a tutor of his college, and 
in 1819 he took his M.A. degree. A 
year previously he had been ordained 
by Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, but 
he never had the cure of souls until 
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1843, when he was appointed by Dr. 
Allen, Bishop of Ely, to the rectory 
of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire. In 
1828 he was collated by the Bishop 
of Lincoln to the prebend of Sanctw 
Crucis, alias Spaldwick, and six years 
afterwards to the prebend of Leigh- 
ton Ecelesia, in the same diocese. 
In 1830 the resignation of Dr. Kaye, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, render- 
ing vacant the Mastership of Christ’s 
College, Mr. Graham was unanimously 
elected to that dignity, which he con- 
tinued to fill until appointed Bishop. 
He had taken his degree of B.D. in 
1829, and in 1831 was made D.D. by 
royal mandate. In the same year, and 
again in 1840, he was elected Vice- 
Chaneellor of the University. It was 
in the latter year that he admitted 
Lord Lyndhurst to the office of High 
Steward of the University ; his speech 
on that occasion was greatly admired 
at the time, and it will now be found 
printed in Cooper’s “Annals of Cam- 
bridge.” His late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort nominated Dr. Graham 
as his chaplain in 1841, a mark of royal 
favour which proved but the prelude to 
higher dignities; for in 1848, on the 
translation of Dr. Sumner to the archi- 
episcopal see of Canterbury, Dr. Graham 
was nominated by the Queen to the 
vacant bishopric of Chester. The cere- 
mony of consecration was performed at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on the 
18th of May in that year, and on 
Friday, the 16th of June, he was for- 
mally installed at the Cathedral in Ches- 
ter. On the occasion of his leaving Cam- 
bridge, after a residence there of thirty- 
eight years, a mark of respect was paid 
to his Lordship by the Mayor and Coun- 
cil of the town, who tendered him an 
address of congratulation on his appoint- 
ment—the only instance in which a 
tribute of the kind has ever been offered 
by that body. The only work published 
by the late Bishop is a small volume 
of “Sermons on the Commandments,” 
issued in 1826. In 1833 he married 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. R. Porteus, 
a nephew of Dr. Beilby Porteus, succes- 
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sively Bishop of Chester and London; 
and by her he leaves issue four sons and 
four daughters, his eldest son being the 
Rev. John Graham, of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Chaplain of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Chester, and registrar of the dio- 
cese. His Lordship was appointed Clerk 
of the Closet to the Queen in 1849, an 
office which he held until his death. 
Until almost the last week of his life, 
the Bishop continued in the active dis- 
charge of his official duties, as well as 
many others which the genuine kind- 
ness of his nature led him to undertake. 
On the Ist of June he took the chair 
at the annual meeting of the Chester 
Ragged and Industrial Schools, when 
he appeared in his customary health. 
On the following Sunday the Rev. 
Frederick Ford had undertaken to do 
duty for the Rev. John Graham at 
Little St. John’s, but the Bishop seemed 
to entertain a strong desire to take the 
service himself, and although manifestly 
in a very weak state, his request was of 
course acquiesced in. The effort was 
too much for his strength, as his Lord- 
ship fainted in the course of the service, 
but he recovered sufficiently to be able 
to conclude it, and to administer the 
Holy Communion at its close. Medical 
aid was called in, but the Bishop in the 
early part of the week walked out, and 
with characteristic kindness called on 
some of bis friends to thank them for 
the attentions rendered ‘o him. He 
was still anxious to go through the or- 
dination on the following Sunday. In 
the interval, however, he grew much 
weaker, and, for the first time in his 
episcopal career, he was obliged to re- 
quest the Bishop of St. Asaph to receive 
the candidates who had come to Ches- 
ter for ordination; with characteristic 
thoughtfulness, he took measures to 
prevent the expense occasioned by the 
alteration falling upon them. He died 
peacefully early on the following Thurs- 
day morning. The news of his decease 
occasioned much grief in the city, and 
the mayor and corporation were anxious 
to pay their respects to his memory by 
attending the funeral, but in compliance 
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with the wish intimated by him before 
he died, the family declined any public 
demonstration. 

“ The late Bishop,” says the “ Chester 
Courant,” “was a Liberal in politics, 
but he seldom spoke or voted in the 
House of Lords. He was a member of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
Commission, and, we believe, took an 
active part in its proceedings. His 
manner of life was simple in the extreme. 
As a bishop his leading idea seemed to 
be to preserve peace in the diocese, and 
his tolerant rule has in that respect re- 
ceived its reward. He could, however, 
be firm when occasion required, and his 
prompt inhibition of a free-thinking 
divine from preaching in his diocese, on 
a recent occasion, had the effect of nip- 
ping much mischief in the bud. From 
the time of his elevation to the episco- 
pate he had made Chester so completely 
his home, we were so accustomed to 
see him moving about among us, taking 
part in all matters of public and cha- 
ritable import, that the fact can scarcely 
be realized that his kindly presence is 
nothing now but a memory of the past. 
To the poorer classes the loss will be 
irreparable. No applicant, whether wor- 
thy or unworthy, ever received a repulse 
from the tender-hearted Bishop; the 
mere appearance of distress was suf- 
ficient to open the springs of his 
abounding charity. 

“The life of one of so peace-loving 
a disposition could hardly be otherwise 
than uneventful. The interest of his 
career consists in the circumstance that 
with few or no advantages of early con- 
nections he rose by native worth, in- 
dustry, and ability to one of the highest 
and most honoured positions in the 
country. The humble foundationer of 
the Grammar School of Durham made 
his way to one of the highest positions 
in the University, and after a long and 
honourable career in Cambridge he was 
removed to fill for the remainder of his 
life one of the most exalted positions in 
the Church. ‘The value of such an ex- 
ample is in these days more than ever 
needed, when simplicity of character and 
the claims of learning are apt to be 
thrust aside as objects of public com- 
mendation for qualities of 1 more showy, 
but certainly of an inferior order. 

“ In his intellectual character Bishop 
Graham was an admirable specimen of 
the class of mind which is produced by 
our University system. Though never 
placed in a situation which called forth 
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his controversial energy, by the richness 
of his endowments and the vast range 
of his acquirements he belonged to that 
class of learned men, at the summit of 
which stand the great Church of Eng- 
land divines of the seventeenth century, 
who exhibit an array of mental charac- 
teristics such as is possessed by no other 
clergy in the world. In them, to genuine 
piety and an almost childish simplicity 
of character are united great firmness, 
perseverance, and strength of resolution ; 
vast stores of learning only give strength 
and suppleness to an originally vigorous 
understanding; the reasoning powers 
are improved by study and discipline to 
the highest point of excellence. When- 
ever the late Bishop addressed his mind 
to any controverted topic, nothing could 
exceed the clearness of thought dis- 
played. His logic never revealed a flaw. 
An opponent might not agree with him, 
but he could never refute him. If he 
would not acquiesce in the conclusions 
to which the Bishop had arrived, it 
must have been because he refused, 
perhaps unconscivusly to himself, to 
concede the principles from which he 
started. It at first sight appeared 
strange that one of his retiring tem- 
perament should possess such power 
over large assemblages as he did. This, 
however, is explained by this extreme 
clearness of thought, and by the genu- 
ineness of feeling which accompanied 
whatever he uttered. There was no 
confusion in his mind, there was no af- 
fectation in his disposition, and hence 
the sympathy of his hearers was enlisted 
at the same time that their understand- 
ings were enlightened and satisfied. He 
is now gone, and men of all parties and 
of all shades of opinion are uniting in 
their commendations of his many excel- 
lencies. He could have no better testi- 
mony to the amuability and sterling 
worth of his character than this uni- 
versal expression of regret at his loss; 
and may the Church of England never 
be without sons, such as he, whose life 
is an encouragement to others to per- 
severe in charity and good works, and 
before whose silent example the voice of 
Opposition loses itselt in praise.” 





MarsHAL MaGyay. 
May 29. At Paris, aged 74, Marshal 
Magnan, a Senator of the Empire. 
The deceased, Bernard Pierre Mag- 
nan, was born at Paris, Oct. 7, 1791. 
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He became a law student, but in his 
eighteenth year he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and by his good conduct and 
valour he gained the rank of captain 
and the cross of the Legion of Honour 
in the course of four years’ campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain. He was then 
transferred to the Imperial Guard, with 
which he served at Waterloo. He was 
next, through the influence of Marshal 
Gouvion de St.Cyr, admitted to the 
Bourbon Royal Guard, and he served 
with distinction in Spain in 1823, where 
he gained the rank of colonel, and in 
the expedition against Alziers in 1830. 
In 1831 he was in garrison at Moul- 
trison, when he received orders to march 
on Lyons, where a dispute about wages 
had caused an insurrection to break out. 
Having reached the gates of the city, in 
order to avoid effusion of blood he com- 
menced treating with the workmen, but 
such conduct was distasteful to the Go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe, and the 
humane officer was placed on half-pay. 
He then offered his services to the King 
of the Belgians, who at once appointed 
him general of brigade, charged him 
with the investment of Maestricht, and 
afterwards confided to him the military 
division of Ghent. In 1839, when war 
was on the point of recommencing with 
Holland, Gen. Magnan commanded at 
the camp of Beverloo the advanced 
guard, composed of 25,000 men, being 
one-half of the Belgian army. Peace 
having been signed the same year, he 
quitted Belgium, where he left the most 
favourable impression, and returned to 
France. He was again admitted into 
the French service, and after having 
been employed in the corps of observa- 
tion of the Pyrenees, he obtained the 
subdivisional command of the Depart- 
ment of the Nord, and retained it nearly 
seven years, though he had to defend 
himself from a charge of having fa- 
voured the attempt of Prince Louis 
Napoleon at Boulogne. At the time of 


the Revolution of 1848 General Magnan 
was unemployed, and Louis Philippe de- 
clined the offer of his services; the 
however, 


General, accompanied the 











Duchess of Orleans and her children 
to the Chamber of Deputies, when the 
abdication of the king in favour of his 
grandson, the Count de Paris, was pro- 
posed, but the project was not listened 
to, the Republic being proclaimed in- 
stead. Under the new rulers General 
Magnan commanded the division of the 
Alps; he afterwards was stationed at 
Strasbourg, and while there was chosen 
by the electors of the department of the 
Seine as one of their representatives to 
the Legislative Assembly. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army of Paris, 
a post he held since July, 1851, when 
General Changarnier was removed by 
_ the President of the Republic, he took 
"@ prominent part in the coup-d’état of 
the 2nd of December, for which he was 
rewarded with the ddton of Field Mar- 
shal, the dignity of senator, and the 
office of Grand Huntsman. He was 
honoured with a public funeral, the re- 
ligious service being celebrated in the 
Church of the Invalides. The coffin 
was removed, after the ceremony, to the 
family vault at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where repose the mortal remains of 
Madume Magnan, who died some years 
back. 





GENERAL Sir James SHAW 
KeEnnepy, K.C.B. 

May 30. At Bath, aged 76, General 
Sir James Shaw Kennedy, K.C.B. 

The deceased, James Shaw, was born 
in 1788, was educated at the Royal 
Military College, and entered the army 
as ensign in the 43rd Regiment in 1805. 
He served with his regiment at the siege 
of Copenhagen and battle of Kioge, in 
1807. In the following year he was 
present with the corps of Sir David 
Baird in the advance from Corunna to 
Sahagun, and the subsequent retreat 
under Sir John Moore. In 1809 he was 
with the Light Division in the march 
from Lisbon to Talavera, where he be- 
came adjutant of the 43rd. In the 
course of the same and the following 
year he served as Aide-de-Camp to 
General Robert Craufurd, commanding 
the Light Division, was present in the 
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numerous affairs that took place between 
the Coa and Agueda, and was severely 
wounded at the action of Almeida. He 
served at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and at the assault of the fort and place 
he stood beside General Craufurd, when 
in the assault the latter placed himself 
on the crest of the glacis and there fell 
mortally wounded ; and hewas the bearer 
of Lord Wellington’s summons to the 
Governor, demanding the surrender of 
the place. Lieut. Shaw (he took the 
name of Kennedy later in life) also 
served with his regiment at the siege 
and storming of Badajoz, during the in- 
vestment of the forts of Salamanca, the 
advance and retreat from that place to 
the Douro, the action of Salamanca, and 
the investment of Retiro and occupation 
of Madrid. Sir William Napier, his 
brother officer, in his History, narrates 
with what remarkable valour Mr. Shaw 
acted at the storm of Badajoz :— 


“ In this dreadful situation [the breach 
of the Trinidad having been found to 
be impracticable], while the dead were 
lying in heaps and others continually 
falling, the wounded crawling about to 
get some shelter from the merciless 
shower above, and withal a sickening 
stench from the burnt flesh of the slain, 
Captain Nicholas of the Engineers was 
observed by Lieutenant Shaw of the 
43rd, making incredible efforts to force 
his way with a few men into the Santa 
Maria bastion. Shaw immediately col- 
lected fifty soldiers of all regiments and 
joined him, and although there was a 
deep cut along the foot of that breach 
also, it was instantly passed, and these 
two young officers led their gallant band 
with a rush up the ruins; but when 
they had gained two-thirds of the ascent 
a concentrated fire of musketry and 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to 
the earth: Nicholas was mortally wound- 
ed and the intrepid Shaw stood alone! 
With inexpressible coolness he looked at 
his watch, and saying it was too late to 
carry the breaches, rejoined the masses 
at the other attack. After this no fur- 
ther effort was made at any point, and 
the troops remained passive but un- 
flinching beneath the enemy’s shot, 
which streamed without intermission ; 
for of the riflemen on the glacis many 
leaping early into the ditch had joined 
in the assault, and the rest, raked by 
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a cross fire of grape from the distant 
bastions, baffled in their aim by the 
smoke and flames from the explosions, 
and too few in number, entirely failed 
to quell the French musketry.” 

More fortunate than many of the 
Peninsular yeterans, Capt. Shaw shared 
in the glories of Waterloo, and he 
served as the only officer of the Quar- 
termaster-General’s department to the 
third division of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army, in the actions of Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. He reconnoitred 
for the line of march of the division, on 
the 17th of June, from Piermont and 
the Ligny-road, crossing the Dyle at 
Ways, a line of march separate from 
the rest of the army, and a movement 
of great delicacy, being performed in 
open day in presence of Napoleon’s 
army. On the 18th he was allowed, in 
presence of the Duke of Wellington, to 
form the division in an order of battle 
new and unusual, that of oblongs in ex- 
chequer, to meet the formidable masses 
of cavalry seen forming in its front, and 
in this formation the division resisted 
repeatedly with perfect success attacks 
of cavalry and artillery probably as for- 
midable as any known in military his- 
tory. On this famous day he was struck 
on the side and disabled for some time, 
and had one horse killed and one wounded 
under him. After the war was over he 
commanded at Calais, during the three 
years of the army of occupation, the 
establishment formed there to keep up 
the communication between the army 
and England. 

Colonel Shaw served nine years as 
Assistant Adjutant-General at Man- 
chester, during a period of great dis- 
turbance, and generally in command. 
Among his services in later years was 
the organization of the Constabulary 
Force of Ireland; and after attaining 
the rank of Major-General, which he 
did in 1846, he was named by the Duke 
of Wellington to several very important 
commands, 

In 1838 he was made a Companion of 
the Bath, and in 1861 he received the 
riband of a Knight Commander of the 
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same distinguished Order. In August, 
1854, he was appointed Colonel of the 
47th Foot. He had received the war 
medal with three clasps. 

The dates cf his commissions are as 
follows :—Ensign, April 18, 1805; lieu- 
tenant, Jan. 23, 1806; captain, July 
16, 1812; major, June 18, 1815; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Jan. 21, 1819; colonel, 
Jan. 10, 1837; major-general, Nov. 9, 
1846; lieutenant-general, June 20, 
1854; and general, Aug. 19, 1862. 

The deceased married, in 1820, Mary, 
daughter of David Kennedy, Esq., and 
assumed his wife’s name in addition to 
his own. He possessed a seat at Kirk- 
michael, in Ayrshire, but of late years 
his usual residence was at Bath. 

The Rev. W. C. Lake, in a letter to 
the “Guardian,” gives the following 
estimate of his character :— 

“If it had not been for a delicacy of 
health, like that which Napier describes 
in Col. Macleod, ‘whose feeble body 
would have been quite unfit for war if 
it had not been sustained by an uncon- 
querable spirit,’ General Shaw Kennedy 
would unquestionably have been one of 
the greatest commanders of the time. 
This, I believe, was Sir William Na- 
pier’s opinion. He was, in addition to 
this, a man of extensive reading and re- 
markable powers of conversation; and 
there must be some of your readers who 
were brought in contact with him in 
later life, when at seventy-five he re- 
tained the freshness and animation of 
a boy, who must have been impressed 
like myself with the feeling that they 
scarcely ever met with a man of greater 
natural power and energy. I hope you 
will not think this notice unfitted for 
your columns. In many qualities there 
is often said to be a resemblance be- 
tween the profession of a clergyman and 
that of a soldier, and I think that few 
clergymen could have been brought into 
the presence of so much resolution, en- 
ergy, and modesty, without feeling them- 
selves the better for it, and believing 
that their own profession would not be 
injured by the study of such examples.” 


Str Joun MaxweE tt, or Poiiox, Barr. 

June 6. At the mansion-house of 
Pollok, aged 72, Sir John Maxwell, of 
Pollok, Bart., F.R.S. 
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The deceased, who was the eighth 
baronet, was the only son of Sir John 
Maxwell, M.P., by Hannah Anne, 
daughter of Major Gardiner, of Ald- 
borough, Suffolk, and was born at Pol- 
lok in 1792. The Pollok family belong 
to the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
he was educated at Westminster, and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He entered 
early into public life, and represented 
Renfrewshire in Parliament from 1826 
to 1831, and Lanarkshire from 1832 to 
1837. He married, in 1839, Lady Ma- 
tilda Harriet Bruce, daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Elgin, and in 1844, on 
the death of his father, succeeded to the 
family title and estates. Sir John for 
many years held the office of Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the counties of Renfrew 
and Lanark, and he was greatly es- 
teemed as an excellent landlord. He 
had large estates, and his care for the 
well-being of his tenantry, as it had 
been. shewn throughout his life, was 
strikingly evinced by the bequests of 
his will. He gave a plot of several 
acres as a recreation-ground and bleach- 
ing-green to the community of Pollok- 
shaws, left funds to the amount of £150 
yearly to found an institution for the 
benefit of the poorer classes labouring 
under incurable disease, mental or bodily, 
and settled annuities to the amount of 
£265 on ministers of various denomina- 
tions, “in order that they may be the 
better able to contribute towards benevo- 
lent and charitable purposes in their re- 
spective parishes, or districts, or con- 
gregations.” He has also left annuities 
of £285 for miscellaneous charitable ob- 
jects; and to the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, beside large sums given in his 
lifetime, he has left the sum of £2,000 
for building parsonages in the diocese of 
Glasgow and Galloway, and annuities of 
£280, partly to the Bishop of Glasgow, 
in aid of poor clergymen in his diocese, 
and partly to the clergyman of the first 
Episcopal church that shall be built on 
the testator’s lands on the south side of 
the river Clyde. 

Lady Maxwell died without issue in 
1857, and the Pollok and other estates 
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go to Mr. William Stirling, of Kier, 
M.P., the nephew of the deceased. 

The family of Maxwell is one of great 
antiquity, the founder being said to have 
accompanied Edgar Atheling to Scot- 
land, a.D. 1067. The first baronet was 
a senator of the College of Justice, and 
Lord Justice Clerk ; he received his title 
in 1682. The principal seats of the 
family have long been Haggs Castle, 
in Lanarkshire, and Pollok House, in 
Renfrewshire. An interesting account 
of Haggs Castle, Crockston Castle, and 
other historic sites on the Pollok do- 
mains, will be found in the report of 
the proceedings of the Glasgow Archeo- 
logical Society, as given in our pages 
a short time since 4. 


THE Rieut Hon. J. A. WYNNE. 

June 19. At the Palace, Tuam, aged 
64, the Right Hon. John Arthur Wynne, 
of Haslewood, Sligo. 

The deceased, who was of Welsh de- 
scent, though his family has been seated 
in Leitrim and Sligo for several genera- 
tions, was born on the 20th of April, 
1801, and was the second, but eldest 
surviving son of Owen Wynne, Esq., of 
Haslewood, by the Lady Sarah Cole, 
daughter of the first Earl of Enniskillen. 
He was educated at Winchester School, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and not long 
after the attainment of his majority he 
succeeded his father as representative in 
Parliament for the borough of Sligo, for 
which place he continued to sit until the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. In 
1838 he married the Lady Anne Wan- 
desford Butler, second daughter of 
James, second Marquis of Ormonde ; 
this lady died in 1849. 

In the year 1843, Mr. Wynne was 
appointed a member of the Royal Com- 
mission for inquiring into the conditions 
of the tenure of land in Ireland, with 
the Earl of Devon as Chairman, and he 
took an active and prominent part in 
the lengthened and minute investiga- 
tions carried on by the Commissioners 
in various parts of the island—a task 
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for which he was peculiarly fitted by his 
thorough knowledge of the country and 
people. 

In 1852, upon Lord Derby’s accession 
to power, and Lord Eglinton’s conse- 
quent appointment as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Mr. Wynne was chosen to be 
Under-Secretary—the same qualifica- 
tions joined with firmness, integrity and 
quickness, making him a most useful 
member of the Irish department of the 
Government during its short tenure of 
office, upon the close of which, in the 
end of the same year, as a testimony of 
his services, Mr. Wynne was sworn of 
‘the Irish Privy Council. 

In 1856 he was again returned to 
Parliament for Sligo borough. He at- 
tended closely in the House of Commons 
until his health became affected, and 
forbade more than an, occasional appear- 
ance there. Notwithstanding, at the 
general election in 1859 the electors of 
Sligo gave a strong proof of their at- 
tachment by returning him again as 
their member, unsolicited, and in his 
absence ;—continued indisposition, how- 
ever, decided him to vacate his seat in 
1860, since which period, although re- 
stored to vigorous health, he took no 
part in public affairs beyond those of 
his own county and neighbourhood. 

It was in the midst of a renowned 
career of most active and beneficial at- 
tention to his duties asa resident landed 
proprietor, with large estates and wide 
influence, that Mr. Wynne was suddenly 
struck with apoplexy, and died after 
a few days of unconsciousness, at the 
palace of the Bishop of Tuam, where he 
had gone on a visit. In his county and 
neighbourhood, aud by his tenants, Mr. 
Wynne is deeply regretted, and will be 
long missed ; and, it may be added with 
truth, that there are few parts of Ire- 
land wiiere his loss has not been acknow- 
ledged. He was a first-class country 
gentleman. Deeply impressed as a truly 
religious man and a pious Christian, 
with a sense of the duties of the station 
in which God had placed him, he spent 
his life well and nobly in doing good to 
his fellow men. 
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Mr. Wynne was a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and of the 
Royal Irish Academy. He was well 
versed in Irish antiquarian knowledge, 
and being an indefatigable field botanist 
he added more than one plant to the 
mative Flora. His eldest son, born in 
1843, succeeds to his estates. 


Tue Hon. STEPHEN SPRING-RICE. 

May 9. On board the steam-vessel 
“Tripoli,” from the Mediterranean, 
aged 50, the Hon. Stephen Edmund 
‘Spring- Rice. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Lord Monteagle (long known as Mr. 
Spring-Rice) by Lady Theodosia Pery, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Heary, first 
Earl of Limerick, and was born at 
Limerick, Aug. 31, 1814. He com- 
menced his official career as private 
secretary to his father, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at a time when, under the pressure 
of the Reform Bill, the duties of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
probably more arduous than they have 
been at any subsequent period, and he 
then gave promise of that ability which 
he afterwards shewed in a more ex- 
tended sphere. He was afterwards 
a Commissioner of Customs, and for 
some time was Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, In 1839 he married Ellen Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Serjeant Frere, 
by whom he leaves a family of two sons 
and eight daughters. On his retirement 
from the Customs, his active mind found 
employment that was very welcome to 
him in his duties as a country gentle- 
man and a magistrate. At the time of 
the Irish famine he bore a leading part 
in promoting the collection of funds, 
and organizing, in connexion with the 
Treasury, the system of relief which 
was adopted in that almost unparalleled 
emergency. Throughout this work he 
was greatly aided by his intimate friend 
the late Mr. Prescott, the banker. Mr. 
Spring-Rice was well versed in political 
economy, in all matters of finance, and 
in several of the more serious depart. 
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ments of literature; and upon various 
questions of the present day he enter- 
tained very decided and carefully formed 
opinions. 


Speaking of the deceased, the “Pall 
Mall Gazette” says, “It isa curious 
subject for reflection to. consider by 
whom the daily intellectual work of the 
world is mainly done. - Probably it 
would surprise most people to realize by 
how few persons, whether in politics, in 
law, in literature, or in science, this in- 
tellectual work is day by day carried on. 
In the present case, what we are think- 
ing of is by how few the intellectual 
work of government in our great empire 
is conducted, and who are the men that 
do it. It was meant as a sneer at that 
distinguished public servant Sir James 
Stephen, that he.was called ‘ Mr. Mother 
Country ;’ but it gave by no means 
a bad description of the position he held 
in public life. Our present Administra- 
tion has lasted a long time, according 
to the average lives.of Administrations. 
Moreover, most of the members of the 
Cabinet are men of great experience in 
public life, and considerable aptitude for 
the conduct of business. This, however, 
is not always the case; and we may 
even now be entering upon a period 
when there may be frequent and rapid 
changes of Administrations, Upon 
whom in such times does the govern- 
ment of the nation mainly depend ? 
Upon the permanent high officers of 
Government—under-secretaries of State, 
assistant-secretaries, commissioners, chicf 
clerks, and the heads of departments in 
the various offices. Perhaps each one 
of them might, somewhat ironically, but 
not inaptly, be called ‘Mr. Govern- 
ment,’ in imitation of the name given 
to the late lamented Sir James Stephen. 
They are generally men who have made 
but an indifferent bargain in life as re- 
gards their own individual interests, 
Very poorly paid, earning a renown for 
the most part only within the walls of 
their own offices, enduring an amount 
of constant work which can only be 
compared with that of a country sur- 
geon toiling amid the scattered people 
of an extensive district—they are, 
nevertheless, the men to whom perhaps 
this country is most indebted for car- 
rying on its business with supreme 
fidelity, integrity, and self-devotion. ... 
Mr. Spring-Rice was a model of what 
a permanent servant of the State should 
be. While ably seconding his chiefs in 
the higher branches of their fiscal 
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duties, he was equally distinguished for 
attending carefully to all matters of 
routine. No man, even if he had risen 
from the ranks, could have been more 
industrious, more resolved to make him- 
self master of every detail in the de- 
partment, and more.careful to insure 
that promotion should proceed with the 
strictest regard to the merits of the 
officer to be promoted. Laborious days 
and nights were spent by him in toiling 
over the busitiess of that-important and 
well-conducted department. It was to 
him a labour of love, and, forsaking or 
ignoring what might. be considered 
higher aspirations, he during the best 
years of his life gave the whole of 
his high talents and extraordinary 
energy to making perfect the action 
of that department [the Customs]. 
We should doubt whether there ever 
lived a public servant who. was more 
watchful and scrupulous in weighing 
the merits of his subordinates; and 
promotion earned under him was a sure 
testimony of ability and.good character. 
Asa writer he might have earned a high 
place in literature, but during his tenure 
of office his skill in writing was entirely 
given to the draughting of reports, 
minutes, and correspondence which had 
reference to the work of his department. 
In private life he was greatly loved. 
He was one of. those persons who have 
a genius for friendship. As a man can- 
not be equally large in all directions, it 
must be owned that he did not seem to 
understand tacquaintanceship. If you 
knew him wel) he either contrived to 
make you a firm, friend, or you were 
comparatively nothing to him. The 
number of his friends was extraordinary ; 
and few men of our time will have died 
whose loss will be more widely and 
deeply deplored than that of Mr. Spring- 
Rice. His health had for,several years 
been very precarious, and he died on 
board the vessel that was bringing him 
home from the South of Europe, where 
his numerous friends had fondly hoped 
that he had acquired a fresh stock of 
health to support his failing powers of 
body through another year in our own 
clime, and among those who. so much 
loved him.” 


Sir Josgpn Paxron, M.P. 
June.8. At Rock Hills, Sydenham, 

aged 61, Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. 
The deceased was born at Milton- 
Bryant, near Woburn, Bedfordshire, 
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Aug. 3, 1803, and educated at Woburn 
Free School. A younger son of parents 
in very moderate circumstances, he was 
obliged at an early age to seek means 
of supporting himself. Having become 
a skilful gardener, he obtained employ- 
ment at Chiswick, the seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire. There he had the good 
fortune to attract the notice of the 
Duke, who, in 1826, removed him to 
Chatsworth, and gave him a situation of 
increased responsibility ; and eventually 
he was made not only director of the 
magnificent gardens and grounds at 
Chatsworth, but manager of the Duke’s 
vast Derbyshire estates. At Chatsworth 
he had the superintendence of the exten- 
sive works which changed that already 
famous seat and grounds into the most 
splendid ducal residence in England. 
The gardens and grounds were entirely 
remodelled from the designs of Mr. 
Paxton, and while in a horticultural 
point of view they were considered to 
have been raised to the foremost place 
among English gardens, as regards ele- 
gance of design they have met with 
general admiration, though in this latter 
respect much has always been supposed 
to be due to the fine taste of the Duke 
himself. One great feature of the work, 
the grand conservatory, however, was 
known to be entirely the production of 
Mr. Paxton. This erection, in size be- 
yond anything then existing, being 
300 ft. long by 145 ft. wide, and cover- 
ing nearly an acre of ground, was not 
merely an expansion of an ordinary con- 
servatory. With perfect simplicity it 
combined much beauty of form, and it 
was constructed on a foundation of the 
greatest solidity ; it has an underground 
railway for the use of the gardeners and 
workmen, an elaborate and successful 
system of heating and ventilation, and 
an ingenious ridge-and-furrow arrange- 
ment of the glass for the double purpose 
of increasing its power of resisting hail- 
storms and facilitating the rapid passage 
of rain water—contrivances since common 
enough in gigantic glass and iron build- 
ings, but then novel. It may be added 
as an illustration of the mechanical in- 
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genuity of Mr. Paxton, that the forty 
miles of sash-bar required for the con- 
servatory were made by a machine of 
his own invention. This remarkable 
édifice was in fact the parent of the far 
more famous Crystal Palace. 

During the many years he was en- 
gaged in carrying out these works, the 
buildings at Edensor, and other ex- 
tensive operations connected with the 
estates of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Paxton was of course brought into close 
professional and friendly intercourse 
with eminent artists, architects, en- 
gineers, and manufacturers; and a high 
estimate of his constructive talents and 
business skill became widely spread, 
which the unbounded confidence in his 
integrity and warm admiration of his 
ability, which the Duke of Devonshire 
took every opportunity of expressing, 
did no little to extend and strengthen. 
There was a general readiness, therefore, 
when the Building Committee of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 had 
brought everything connected -with the 
building into a state of uncertainty, to 
listen with respect to the entirely ori- 
ginal plan which Mr. Paxton put for- 
ward; and the more his design was 
examined the more evident it became 
that he had formed a clear conception 
of what was really required, and of the 
best means of supplying it. His design, 
as is well known, was, with very slight 
modifications, carried out under his 
superintendence. With the general 
public the building was from the first 
a favourite, and it gained rather than 
otherwise by familiarity. Asa recogni- 
tion of his merit, Mr. Paxton received 
the honour of knighthood; and when 
the Crystal Palace Company was formed 
he was invited to prepare a revised de- 
sign for the building on its new site at 
Sydenham, and was appointed director 
of the garden, park, &. He availed 
himself of the opportunity so to remodel 
the plan and adapt it to the new site as 
to shew in a very striking manner the 
artistic capabilities of the new style he 
may be said to have created. In this 
building Sir Joseph Paxton had carried 
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out probably to the fullest extent the 
ideal he had been led to imagine in the 
course of his Chatsworth experience in 
building ; and in the grounds and gar- 
dens may in like manner be traced the 
influence of his Chatsworth studies. 
Costly and beautiful as are the Chats- 
worth gardens and terraces, the foun- 
tains and waterworks, they have but 
served as models for the nobler gardens, 
terraces, and fountains of the Crystal 
Palace, and whatever objections may be 
raised to particular points of detail, it 
must be regarded as no small triumph 
to have designed and carried out works 
so various, so vast, and so beautiful. 

After the completion of the Crystal 
Palace, Sir Joseph Paxton appeared 
inclined to pursue the profession of an 
architect, but the only work of any con- 
sequence that he erected, is a mansion 
of a very costly and fanciful design at 
Ferri@res, in France, for the Baron 
James de Rothschild; he also made ex- 
tensive alterations at the seat of Baron 
M. A. de Rothschild, Mentmore, Buck- 
inghamshire. He also devised a remark- 
able plan for girdling London with 
a magnificent arcade, resembling the 
transept of the old Crystal Palace, in 
which were to be included lines of rail- 
way worked on the atmospheric prin- 
ciple, and bordered by handsome dwell- 
ings and shops, which Sir Joseph laid, 
in 1855, in full detail before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for 
considering means of improving com- 
munication, &c., in London. But be- 
sides this railway in the air, Sir Joseph 
has been a good deal connected with 
more substantial and matter-of-fact lines, 
and of late with other large commercial 
undertakings. His versatile ability was 
well shewn in the suggestion, and sub- 
sequeutly in the organization, of the 
Army Works Corps, which served in 
the Crimea. 

In 1827 Mr. Paxton married Sarah, 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas Bown. 
In 1854 he was elected, without opposi- 
tion, M.P. for Coventry, and continued 
to represent that borough until his de- 
cease. He was elected Fellow of the 
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Horticultural Society in 1826, and of 
the Linnean Society in 1833; and in 
1844 he was created a knight of the 
Order of St. Vladimir by the Emperor 
of Russia. Sir Joseph contributed some- 
what extensively to the literature of 
horticulture. Among other things he 
wrote a “Practical Treatise on the 
Culture of the Dahlia,” 1838; and 
a “Cottage Calendar,” which has had 
an enormous circulation ; he also edited 
wholly or in part, “Paxton’s Flower 
Garden,” “Pocket Botanical Dictionary,” 
“Horticultural Register,” and “ Bota- 
nical Magazine.” 


RaLEIGH TREVELYAN, Esq. 

May 12. At Netherwitton Hall, 
Northumberland, aged 83, Raleigh Tre- 
velyan, Esq., M.A. 

He was the younger son of Walter 
Trevelyan, Esq., (second son of Sir 
George Trevelyan, Bart., of Nettle- 
combe Court, Somersetshire,) by Mar- 
garet his wife, daughter and co-heiress 
of James Thornton, Esq., of Nether- 
witton, a descendant of the famous 
Roger Thornton, who was a great bene- 
factor to the town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and whose monumental brass, one 
of the finest specimens in the kingdom, 
is still preserved in All Saints’ Church. 
Mr. Trevelyan ws educated at Eton, 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1804, and M.A. in 
1807. His career at school and college 
was brilliant and successful. In 1806 he 
obtained the first of the prizes annually 
given for the best Latin essay to the 
Senior Bachelors. In 1817 he pub- 
lished some of his school and college 
exercises, under the title of Prolusiones 
partim Grece partim Latine Scripta, 
which proclaim their author to be a 
man of elegant scholarship and refined 
taste. This was followed in 1819 by 
a volume of Poems and Essays. Not 
the least felicitous of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
attempts were the graceful dedicatory 
inscriptions to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Lord Denman, Archdeacon 
Wrangham, Dr. Goodall, and others, 
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prefixed to the several portions of these 
works, Mr. Trevelyan retained his early 
predilection for classical studies through- 
out his long life, and it was only last 
year that there appeared from Macmil- 
lan’s press at Cambridge a beautifully 
printed little volume entitled Selecta 
e Prolusionibus partim Grace partim 
Latine Scriptis, containing some of 
the choicest of his previously pub- 
lished pieces, with additions. In 1810 
Mr. Trevelyan had been called to the 
Bar by the Hon. Society of Lineoln’s- 
Inn, but relinquished the active duties 
of his profession on inheriting the family 
estates in consequence of the lamented 
death of his elder brother, Walter 
Blackett Trevelyan, Esq., in 1818. He 
lived a very retired life, and on rare 
occasions only passed the boundaries of 
his own beautiful estate, which supplied 
him with ample range for indulgence in 
his favourite sports of shooting and fish- 
ing. In politics he was a staunch Con- 
servative, as may easily be seen by 
a glance at some of his published works, 
e.g. “Parliamentary and Legal Ques- 
tions, 1832,” (London: Hatchards, 
1833,) dedicated to the Duke of North- 
umberland, and “ Radical Sketches of 
Times and Men, Political and Legal,” 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1837). Beside 
the above works, Mr. Trevelyan was 
the author of “A Poetical Sketch of the 
Ten Commandments with other Poems.” 
“The Bastard, a Poem,” “The Christian 
Inheritance, a Sermon,” and “ Domestic 
Forms of Prayer for Night and Morn- 
ing.” Though somewhat eccentric, he 
was an amiable and kind-hearted gentle- 
man, and the writer of this slight tri- 
bute to his memory received in early 
youth many gratifying marks of atten- 
tion and friendly interest: which will 
ever be remembered with gratitude and 
affection. 

In 1819 Mr. Trevelyan married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Grey, Esq., of 
Shoreston, Northumberland, who sur- 
vives him. He is succeeded in the pro- 
perty by his grandson, ‘Thornton Roger 
Trevelyan, Esq., who was born in 1843. 


R. Trevelyan, Esq.—The Rev. W. N. Darnell. 
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Tue Rev. W. N. Darnett. 

June 19. At Stanhope Rectory, aged 
89, the Rev. William Nicholas Darnell, 
B.D. 

This excellent and venerable clergy- 
man, the oldest incumbent of the dio- 
cese, was a native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, where he was born March 14, 
1776. He was the son of Wiliam Dar- 
nell, Esq., wine-merchant, and Frances, 
his wife, to the memory of whom a mar- 
ble tablet was erected by him in the 
chancel of St. Andrew’s, His father’s 
mother was Elizabeth, dau. of Nicholas 
Shuttleworth, Esq., of Durham, and 
niece of Sir Richard Shuttleworth, of 
Gawthorp, Lancashire. He was eda- 
cated at the Newcastle Grammar School 
under those distinguished scholars, the 
Rev. Hugh Moises, M.A., and the Rev. 
Edward Moises, M.A., uncle and nephew, 
successively Head Masters. From thence 
he was elected to the Durham Scholar- 
ship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and in due time became fellow and 
tutor, graduating M.A. Jan. 23, 1800, 
and B.D. May 12, 1808. Amongst his 
pupils at Corpus Christi College, was the 
author of the “Christian Year,” the 
Rev. John Keble, M.A., who, in 1847, 
paid his old tutor the graceful compli- 
ment of dedicating to him a volume of 
sermons “in ever grateful memory of 
invaluable helps and warnings received 
from him in early youth.” Mr. Darnell 
has been a beneficed clergyman in the 
diocese of Durham for upwards of half 
a century, having been presented in 
1809 by Archdeacon Thorp to the Rec- 
tory of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Durham, 
In 1815 he was cvllated to the Vicarage 
of Stockton, by Bishop Barrington, who 
also in the following year gave him the 
ninth stall, and afterwards translated 
him to the sixth stall, in Durham Cathe- 
dral. From 1820 to 1827 he was In- 
cumbent of St. Margaret’s, in Durham, 
and from 1827 to 1831 Vicar of Nor- 
ham; both of these preferments being 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter. 
Together with his stall and living in 
the diocese of Durham he held for seve- 
ral years the Vicarage of. Lastingham, 
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in the North Riding of Yorkshire, one 
of the largest parishes with one of the 
most ancient and interesting churches 
in England. In this case his patron 
was the Lord Chancellor Eldon, who 
was his fellow-townsman, and had been 
educated at the same school and under 
the same master, though at an earlier 
period. Mr. Darnell, we believe, never 
resided at Lastingham, but, as we were 
told, when he visited the place he con- 
siderably raised the stipend of the clergy- 
man whom he found performing the 
duties of the cure. On the advancement 
of Dr. Phillpotts to the bishopric of 
Exeter, Mr. Darnell exchanged his stall 
at Durham for the valuable Rectory of 
Stanhope, where he has continued ever 
since in the active discharge of his duties 
as a parish priest and Justice of the 
Peace. Usually, however, until increas- 
ing years kept him at home, he spent 
a portion of the year at Bamburgh 
Castle*®, and took a lively interest in 
management of the estates left in trust 
for charitable purposes by the munifi- 
cent Lord Crewe, formerly Bishop of 
Durham, having been chosen a Trustee 
so long ago as the year 1826. Mr. 
Darnell was the author of several single 
sermons; one preached at the Arch- 
deacon’s visitation, at St. Mary-le-Bow, 
in 1810, one on the death of Princess 
Charlotte, preached at Stockton, one on 
the death of Archdeacon Bowyer, in 
Durham Cathedral, and one on the 
death of his friend and schoolfellow, 
H. Burrell, Esq.,of Lincoln’s Inn, preach- 
ed at Bolton Chapel, in Northumber- 
land. There is also a sensible Charge 
on the right mode of reading the Liturgy, 
delivered to the clergy of the officialty 
of the Dean and Chapter in 1830, and 
reprinted in 1850. Mr. Darnell pub- 
lished a volume of sermons in 1816 de- 
dicated to his patron, Bishop Barring- 
ton, and in 1818 edited a useful abridge- 
ment of Jeremy Taylor’s “Great Ex- 
emplar of Sanctity.” In 1831 he edited 





© See Gent. Maa., vol. c. pt. ii. p. 104, for 
a letter from Mr. Darnell describing some an- 
cient tapestry in the court room of Bamburgh 
Castle, 
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from the MSS. in the Dean and Chap- 
ter Library the “Correspondence of Dr. 
Basire, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
and Prebendary of Durham, in the reigns 
of Charles I, and Charles II.” He also 
published an arrangement and classifi- 
cation of the Psalter, with a view to 
render it more useful for private devo- 
tion ; and an edition of the Book of 
Wisdom, with a short preface and notes. 
Nor should we omit to mention the 
“Lines on the Death of Lord Colling- 
wood,” another distinguished alumnus 
of the Newcastle Grammar School, which 
were reprinted by the late Mr. Adam- 
son in 1842, with the author’s permis- 
sion, when the Collingwood Memorial at 
Tynemouth was proposed. Dr. Raine 
has also printed in the “History of 
North Durham,” the ballad of “The 
King of the Picts and St. Cuthbert,” 
to which are attached the well-known 
initials, “W.N.D.” Mr. Darnell was 
an accomplished scholar, a sound Church- 
man, and able divine, whose opinion 
from his long experience carried great 
weight in the diocese, a gentleman of 
refined taste and feeling, a patron of 
the fine arts, and himself indeed no 
mean artist, a liberal contributor to the 
various Church societies and charitable 
institutions. He was extremely gener- 
ous, and gave much away in a private 
and unostentatious manner, but as in- 
stances of his judicious liberality, we 
may notice particularly the erection of 
a church at Thornley, in the parish of 
Wolsingham, where he had an estate, 
and the institution of the Darnell School 
Prize Fund for the encouragement of 
the study of the Prayer-book in our 
parochial schools, 

Mr. Darnell married Miss Bowe, of 
Scorton, who died last year and leaves 
several sons and daughters. His re- 
mains were interred on the 24th of June 
in Durham Cathedral churchyard, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators 
who were deeply impressed with the 
solemn and touching nature of the ser- 
vice, which of coarse was choral. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

April 9. The Rev. Charles Tripp, D.D., 

Rector of Silverton, Devon, (vol, i. p. 660,) 
- married in 1815 Frances, dau. of Brigadier- 
Gen. Owen, and sister of the late Sir Wm. 
Qwen, bart., by whom he had ten children, of 
whom six survive him. The deceased was 
a magistrate both for Devon and Somerset, 
and had estates in the parishes of Old Cleeve, 
Huntspill, and St. Decuman’s, and the ad- 
vowson of the living of Sampford Brett, 
Somerset. 

June 19. At the Vicarage, Sutton Valence, 
Kent, aged 40, the Rev. Frank Walter, M.A. 

June 21. At Cannington Vicarage, aged 70, 
the Rev. Robert Davis, M.A., Vicar of Can- 
nington, Somerset. 

June 22. At St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury, aged 36, the Rev. John Booth Freer, 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. 

June 23. At Wimbotsham, Norfolk, aged 
73, the Rev, William M. Alien, late Incumbent 
of Fordham, Norfolk. 

At Radwinter, Essex, aged 56, the Rev. John 
Frederick Bullock, for twenty years Rector of 
that parish. He was the son of the Rev. John 
Bullock, Rector of Radwinter, and Faulk- 
bourn, in Essex, (who died August 13, 1844,) 
and married, October 12, 1840, his first cousin, 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of the late Jona- 
than Bullock, esq., of Faulkbourn Hall, Essex, 
by whom he leaves a family. 

At Linton Vicarage, near Ross, Hereford- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Chandler 
Curteis, B.D., Vicar. 

June 24. Aged 77, the Rev. Edward Orlebar 
Smith, Rector of Hulcott, Beds. 

June 25. At Leamington, aged 69, the Rev. 
James William Arnold, D.D. He was the 
third and last surviving son of George Arnold, 
esq., of Ashby St. Leger, Northamptonshire, 
F.A.S., Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
George III., by his second wife, Henrietta 
Jane, dau. of Gen. George Morrisson, Quarter- 
master-General and Colonel of the 4th Regt. 

June 27. At Livermere, Suffolk, aged 71, 
the Rev. Augustus Asgill Colvile, for 33 years 
Rector. 

At Tarporley, aged 59, the Rev. Richard 
Jervis Statham, B.A., Rector. 

At Edinburgh, aged 50, the Rev. John Blair, 
formerly Vicar of Brompton, near Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. 

June 28. At Leamington, aged 88, the Rev. 
Francis Ellis Jervoise, M.A., Vicar of Lasham, 
Hants. 

July 1. At Padworth Rectory, near Read- 
ing, aged 76, the Rev. Geo. W. Curtis, Rector 
of Padworth, Berks., and Wennington, Essex. 

The Rev. Joseph Dewe, B.D., Rural Dean, 
Rector of Rockland 8t. Mary, Norfolk, formerly 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

July3. Atthe Rectory, Romansleigh, Devon, 
aged 55, the Kev. John Hamilton Bond. 

July 4. At Sampford Brett, Somerset, aged 
70, the Rev. John Knight Greetham, B.C.L., 
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Rector of Sampford Brett, and Prebendary of 
Wells. 

July 5. At Dorset House, Clifton, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Guthrie, Vicar of Calne, and 
Canon Residentiary of Bristol Cathedral. He 
graduated as scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1817, as Tenth Wrangler, and was 
also placed in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos of that year. In 1834 he was appointed 
chaplain to the Marquis of Lansdowne, and in 
the following year was presented by the Bishop 
of Salisbury to the Vicarage of Calne, which 
preferment he had held for a period of up- 
wards of thirty years, being also a surrogate 
for the diocese since 1855. From the year 
1852 until his appointment in 1858 as Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral Mr, Guthrie held the honor- 
ary prebendal stall of Bedminster with Redcliff 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury. He was 
also for some time Rector of Thorpe, Notting- 
hamshire, and Vicar of Hillmarton, Wiltshire. 

July 6. At Swaffham, aged 72, the Rev. 
George Montagu, B.A., Rector of South Pick- 
enham, Norfolk. 

Aged 71, the Rev. John Lucas Worship, 
Rector of Stokesby-cum-Herringby, Norfolk. 

At Llangunnor Vicarage, the Rev. J. Griffith, 
Prebendary of St. David’s, Chaplain to the 
Bishop, and Vicar of Llangunnor, Carmarthen- 
shire. 

July 8. At Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 
38, the Rev. William Dewhurst, M.A., Curate 
of St. Paul’s, Birmingham. 

July9. Atthe residence of his son, Langley, 
Bucks., aged 84, the Rev. Thomas Heward, 
late of Ladbroke-terrace, Notting-hill, and 
Clare, Suffolk. 

At Turin, the Rev. Isaac King, Rector of 
Bradenham, Bucks. 

At Gloucester, the Rev. William James, 
Perpetual Curate of Llandvair, Nantgwyn, and 
of Capel Colman, Pembrokeshire. 

July 10. At Whitfield Hall, Northumber- 
land, aged 62, the Rev. J. Alexander Blackett- 
Ord, M.A., youngest son of the late Christopher 
Blackett, esq., of Wylam. 

July 13. At Glenwood, Colwall, the Rev. 
George Dugard, M.A., Hon. Canon of Durham, 
and Perpetual Curate of Barnard Castle, Gain- 
ford, Durham. 

July 14. At Holwell Rectory, Hitchin, aged 
59, the Rev. Charles Delme Radcliffe. 

July 16. At Lyzzick Hall, Keswick, Cum-~ 
berland, aged 66, the Rev. John Monkhouse. 

July 20. Aged 50, the Rev. Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie Pughe, Vicar of Braintree, Essex. 

At the Rectory, Haseley, near Warwick, aged 
67, the Rev. W. T. Hadow, M.A. He was for 
thirty-eight years Rector of Haseley, Warwick- 
shire, and for thirty-one years Vicar of Mickle- 
ton-cum-Ebrington, Gloucestershire. 

July 23. At Hoddesdon, Herts., of consump- 
tion, the Rev. Thomas Woolley, M.A., late 
Curate of St. Andrew’s, Hoxton. 

July 24. At Putney, aged 40, the Rev. 
Joseph Chapman, M.A. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 20, 1864. Murdered in a night attack 
by the natives, while engaged in conducting 
an exploring party between Roebuck and the 
De Grey River, in North Western Australia, 
aged 28, Frederick Kennedy, second son of the 
Rev. Frederick Downes Panter, Rector of 
Rushford and Brettenham, Norfolk. 

Feb. 16, 1865. At Christchurch, New. Zea- 
land, Olivia Caroline, dau. of Raymond Browne, 
esq., late Capt. 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

March 27. At Nelson, New Zealand, aged 
52, Richard K., eldest son of the late Arch- 
deacon Newcome, 

March 31. At Sydney, Australia, Major 
Crawford, late 9th Regt. Bengal N.I., eldest 
son of the late James Crawford, esq., Donegall- 
place, Belfast. 

April 4. Drowned while crossing the River 
Hoogly, from Berhampore to Chandernagore, 
aged 24, William Coleridge Bovell, esq,, Bengal 
C.8. 

April 9, At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 34, Sir 
Frederick Wm. Pottinger, bart, Sir Frederick’s 
family was one of the most ancient in the 
kingdom, and he himself traced his lineage 
direct to Egbert, of whom he is said to have 
been the thirty-second descendant. The father 
of the late Sir Frederick received his baronetcy 
for eminent services performed in India. The 
deceased baronet went to Australia some years 
ago, and—a sad example of the vicissitudes of 
fortune—he died there while employed as an 
inspector of police and engaged in the duty of 
hunting down bushrangers. 

April 18. At Armadale, N.S.W., aged 32, 
Evan Edward Rowsell, esq., solicitor, eldest 
son of the Rev. E. E. Rowsell, Rector of Ham- 
bledon, Surrey. 

April 26. At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, aged 
28, Edward Lingen, eldest son of the Rev. 
Robert Lingen Burton, of Ford House, Salop, 
and Incumbent of St. Giles’, Shrewsbury. 

May 8. At Sydney, on board H.M.S. “ Cu- 
racoa,’’ aged 21, Sub-Lieut. Richard Brunton 
Trollope, third son of Capt, W. H. Trollope, 
Brickworth Park, Wilts. 

May 12. At Nethermuir, aged 85, W. Irving, 
well known in the north of Scotland as ‘‘ Old 
Moley, of Nethermuir.”” The deceasei, who 
was a native of Westmoreland, was the first 
“professional mole-catcher” that ever prac- 
tised his trade north of Aberdeen. He came 
to Nethermuir in the year 1802, and it had re- 
mained his head-quarters ever since, though 
he was often absent for months at a time, ply- 
ing his trade far and wide; but Haddo House, 
Brucklay, Aberdour House, Pitiour, and Troup, 
with a rare excursion to Duff House and Gor- 
don Castle, were his principal haunts, Every- 
where he was a welcome visitor to the lairds; 
but not so to the servants, who sometimes re- 
belled en masse against his admission, as he 
was accustomed to find many flaws in the esta- 
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blishment, which he was sure to communicate 
to the astonished master. Moley was very 
fond of Gebbie of Troup, the last professional 
fool in the North, and retailed many of his wise 
sayings. For forty years he was employed by 
the late Earl of Aberdeen, and he was also 
sought far and wide by the lairds of the dis- 
trict, for beside his abilities in trade, in which 
he was allowed to be unrivalled, he had various 
other qualifications, which rendered him not 
only agreeable, but almost necessary to them. 
He was a great antiquary, and came to ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the families of 
the proprietors, He was a botanist, and had 
an excellent knowledge of the culture of trees. 
He was alsoa first-rate marker of game, and in 
slipping a greyhound had notarival. At the 
Turriff Coursing Club meetings he was in his 
glory ; and several of the lairds in the district 
nearly fought for the possession of Moley on 
the 12th of August. His herculean strength 
enabled him to carry fabulous bags of game 
any distance. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days for the sportsman to walk ten miles 
to the moor and the same back, with Moley 
carrying twenty brace of grouse and half-a- 
dozen hares on hisback, It is truehe swallowed 
as much whisky as he could get to assist him 
on the road. He retained his vigorous facul- 
ties of mind to the last gasp of life. For the 
last twenty years he had been a pensioner of 
Mr. Gordon of Nethermuir, to whom he be- 
queathed his album, composed of two large 
thick volumes of extracts of newspapers, con- 
taining accounts of the Aberdeen races, mur- 
ders, executions, Turriff coursing meetings, 
comings of age, and other remarkable events 
in the northern counties since the commence- 
ment of this century. It is a most unique, in- 
structive, and amusing album, though not well 
adapted for the drawing-room table, as its 
leather covers and soiled pages are nearly black 
from tobacco-smoke and peat-reek, the com- 
bined odour of which not all the perfumes of 
Arabia could overcome.”—Banffshire Journal, 

May 15. At Rungia, Eastern Dooars, aged 
25, Francis Tyndale Ripley, esq., Lieut. 47th 
N.I,, youngest son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hyde Ripley, Vicar of Wotton Basset. 

May 16. At Richmond Farm, near Adelaide, 
South Australia, aged 46, Richard, second son 
of the late S. P. Rigaud, esq., M.A., Radcliffe 
Observer, Oxford. 

May 17. Aged 61, Henry Palmer, esq., of 
Delamere-crescent, Westbourne-pl., and Mitre 
Court, Temple. 

May 20. Capt. William Crispin, R.N., (vol. 
i. p. 806,) was the eldest son of the late Capt, 
Benjamin Crispin, R.N., who served in the 
actions of Howe, Bridport, and Sir Richard 
Strachan, and performed much dashing service 
in the “‘ Scout.” He entered the navy from the 
Royal Naval College in 1818, on board the “‘ Hy- 
perion,” Capt. Searle. As a reward for his gal- 
lant services against the pirates of Cuba, Mr. 
Crispin was promoted tothe rank oflieut. in 1825, 
and appointed to the ‘“‘Taurus;”’ he subsequently 
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commanded the “ Rose” and ‘‘ Swallow” crui- 
sers, and in 1837 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the revenue steam cruiser “ Vulcan,” 
until 1844, when he was promoted to the rank 
of commander. During the time Capt. Cris- 
pin commanded the “Vulcan,” he had the 
honour of being selected to pilot Her Majesty 
in the royal yacht from Portland Roads round 
the coast of West Bay to Dartmouth, and he 
performed that responsible duty so much to 
the satisfaction of Her Majesty, that on a 
vacancy for commander of the royal yacht 
occurring, he was elected, on Jan. 1, 1845, to 
fill that honourable and muech-sought-for posi- 
tion, in which he continued until 1852, when 
he was advanced to the rank of captain, and 
continued to act as second captain of the royal 
yacht unti) 1858, when he was appointed to the 
command of the Queenstown Coastguard dis- 
trict of Ireland, having his pennant on board 
the “‘Hawke.” Since the expiration of his 
service in Ireland, Capt. Crispin had been on 
half-pay, but on April 6, 1865, her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to appoint him one of her 
Naval Aides-de-Camp; a distinction that he 
did not live long to enjoy. 

May 21. At Julpesh, near Julpigoorie, aged 
24, while on service with his Regt., the 11th 
Bengal N.1., in Bhootan, Lieut. James Edward 
Kennedy, eldest son of Major-Gen. J. D. 
Kennedy, of Argyle-villas, Cheltenham. 

May 23. At Nellamungalum, Matilda Bruce, 
wife of Capt. E. Armstrong, Mysore Com- 
mission. 

May 25. At Calicut, Madras Presidency, 
Jane Anne, wife of Dr. Pearse, Madras Army. 

May 27. At his residence, Belle Vue, Am- 
herstburgh, Canada West, aged 83, Robert 
Reynolds, esq., formerly of H.M.’s Commis- 
sariat. 


May 2%. At Acle, Norfolk, aged 69, William 
Bensley, esq. He married, in 1818, Maria, 
eldest dau. and co-heir of the late William 
Harrison, esq., of Acle, formerly of Great 
Plumstead in the same county, and by her had 
issue two sons and two daus., all of whom died 
prior to the death of their mother, Jan. 2, 1856. 

At Exeter, aged 60, Mr. Joseph Bannan. 
For thirty years he had discharged the duties 
of cashier and chief accountant in the esta- 
blishment of the “‘ Western Times” in that 
city, and that paper records of him that he 
“* was known throughout the city by his regu- 
lar, systematic habits, his facile manner of doing 
business, and his perfect trustworthiness and 
personal respectability of character. Few who 
knew him only in his professional position 
were aware of the high intellect and graceful 
attainments which this unobtrusive and most 
worthy persun possessed. He was a good 
classical scholar, a mathematician and natu- 


ralist, and his peculiar talents were of a very 
high order. He commenced life in the hon- 
ourable and very onerous profession of a 
schoolmaster, in which he was well esta- 
blished at Plymouth, where his valuable ta- 
lents and conscientious pursuit of his pro- 
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fession secured him the favourable attention 
of many of the leading inhabitants. Among 
the pupils committed to his charge were the 
sons of admirals and other officers in the naval 
and military services, and he had every pros- 
pect before him of a prosperous career. In 
1831-2 the blast of cholera swept over Ply- 
mouth. All who could escape from the plague- 
struck town did so. Pupils were withdrawn 
from schools, and Mr. Bannan’s academy was 
closed under stress of the plague. His fortune 
and his mind, perhaps, received a blow from 
which we believe he never rallied. He aban- 
doned his profession and sought such employ- 
ment as the Press of his district could afford 
him. The late Mr. George Hearder, printer, 
established the ‘South Devon Museum.’ Mr. 
Bannan edited the work, which was remark- 
able for the talent it displayed, and he graced 
it with the effusions of his poetic spirit. The 
editor of ‘The Western Times,’ having known 
Mr. Bannan for some years, made an opening 
for him on this paper. But the irregular hours 
which newspaper work imposes induced him 
to prefer the commercial department, over 
which he presided with unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and exactitude up to the time of his 
illness. About two years and a half since, he 
was first seized with brain fever. He had 
been more or less ailing ever since, and on 
Sunday evening, May 28, he breathed his last. 
Up to this time he had maintained the cha- 
racter of a practical philosopher—thoroughly 
contented, and shaping his course by the 
maxims of Christian morals. He was, when 
health permitted, a regular attendant at the 
Cathedral.” 

May 30. At Paris, aged 55, M. Theodore 
Bac, a well-known advocate. He was a native 
of Limoges, where he was born in 1809, and 
was first forced into notice by his defence of 
Madame Lafarge, for poisoning her husband, 
in 1840. The trial excited the most intense 
interest in France; indeed, almost to the ex- 
elusion of every other topic. It greatly di- 
vided as well as interested the public; many 
believed in her innocence, in despite of all 
proof to the contrary, others as violently con- 
demned her, and two or three duels took place 
between her partisans and her adversaries. 
M. Bac defended her throughout with the 
ardour of an enthusiastic admirer rather than 
with the calmness of a legal adviser. He pro- 
fited by the sudden celebrity he acquired on 
that occasion to become a political leader; but 
he did not seem to have any fixed notions, and 
hesitated long before choosing his party. He 
at last flung himself into the ultra-democratic 
ranks, and by the influence he held over the 
working classes of Limoges contributed greatly 
to the spread of the doctrines professed by 
Pierre Leroux. He was named one of the re- 
presentatives to the Constituent Assembly by 
the electors of the Haute-Vienne. He voted 
invariably with the Extreme Left. He would 
have the country governed only by the As- 
sembly or Convention, without any such in- 
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stitution as the Presidency of the Republic. 
The Constitution of 1848 was not liberal 
enough for him. He voted against it, as also 
against the order of the day declaring that 
General Cavaignac in putting down the June 
insurrection had deserved well of his country. 
The will of the country as manifested by the 
election of Prince Louis Napoleon to the Pre- 
sidency did not obtain his approbation, and he 
persisted in his opposition after the election of 
the 10th of December. He took part in the 
attempts at resistance to the coup d’état in 
Paris; and while his friends of the Haute- 
Vienne were waiting for his summons calling 
them to arms, his name was put in the list of 
the representatives, who ‘‘as a measure of 
public security,’’ were expelled from France. 
His friend the Prince de la Moskowa inter- 
fered, and he was thus saved from the rigorous 
measures employed against the others. He 
did not again take an active part in public 
strife, and, indeed, was soon forgotten as a 
politician. He resumed the practice of his 
profession at the Paris bar; but his reputation 
as an advocate fell far short of the expecta- 
tions which his sudden celebrity in the Lafarge 
trial had inspired. 

Junel. At Ahmedabad, aged 38, Maj. Wm. 
Wilson, 13th Regt. H.M.I.A. 

At Deolee, Rajpootana, aged 35, Capt. Hen. 
Phillpotts, Bengal Staff Corps, Acting Political 
Agent. 

June 2, At his residence, Soho-square, aged 
51, W. Denholm Kennedy, esq., landscape and 
figure painter. He was born in Dumfries, 
June 16, 1813, received his early instruction in 
drawing at the Edinburgh School of Art, came 
to London about the year 1830, where he be- 
came a student of the Academy, and at length 
gained the gold medal, and afterwards the 
travelling studentship. He went abroad with 
Mr. Elmore, we believe, and was in Rome 
about the year 1820. He had exhibited previ- 
ously to this time. A list of his works would 
be a very long one, but among the number may 
be mentioned a picture to which the words, 
“The last of all the Bards was he,” &c. were 
appended; ‘‘ The Italian Goatherd,” a very 
fine work, but injured lately through his having 
been induced to paint out the principal figure ; 
“Sir Guyon and the Palmer ;” ‘Gil Blas;” 
“I must say that Italy’s a pleasant place to 
me;” and ‘‘The Warders ;” of which works, 
the two last are still amongst his effects. At 
one time he assisted Mr. Willement with de- 
signs. The windows of the church of St. Ste- 
phen, Walbrook, are from his cartoons. He 
was a clever connoisseur of engravings, of 
which he had a choice collection. One of 
his pictures is now in the collection at the 
Crystal Palace, and another is No. 588 in 
the north room of the present exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. ‘* Mr. Kennedy’s 
principal works,” says a writer in ‘* The 
Builder,” ‘‘ represent Italian scenes, and com- 
bine great beauty of landscape-painting with 
a treatment of figures resembling that of Etty, 
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with whom he was a favourite, and in some 
measure a pupil, and from whom he derived 
great love of colour. During the last few years 
his pictures have not been so conspicuous in 
Trafalgar-square as were his earlier works, 
and some of them weré wanting in finish; but 
one who knew him well, and has the capacity 
for appreciating a good picture, says that he 
never painted better than during the two years 
of his illness. He produced a multitude of 
small works that never went to the Exhibition. 
One dealer, we believe, sold in two years 
£2000 worth of them. In one side of his cha- 
racter he might be said to resemble James 
Barry, and the neglected state of his rooms 
helped to keep up the idea of a similarity. For 
several years he had not visited the galleries 
of the Academy. With his intimate friends, 
however, by whom he was sincerely esteemed, 
he was remarkable for great kindliness and 
sociability, coupled with a charming politeness 
‘of the old school,’ as he also was for humour 
and anecdote. A certain fraternity to which 
he belonged will miss him.’’ 

June 6. At Penang, aged 21, Anna Agnes 
H. Fischer, wife of Capt. J. G. Marshall, R.A. 

June 7. Suddenly, at the depét, Pheonix 
Park, Dublin, Capt. Browne, nephew of Gen. 
Sir Henry Browne, K.C.B., and also of Mrs. 
Hemans, the poetess. 

At Hillingdon House, near Uxbridge, aged 
85, Richard Henry Cox, esq. 

June 8. At Jersey, aged 56, Alban Lewis T. 
J. Gwynne, esq., of Monachty, Cardiganshire, 
late Capt. in H.M.’s 62nd Regt. 

At Broomfield, Essex, aged 65, Anne, widow 
of Surtees Wm. Clarence, esq., of Thaxted, 
Essex, who died there 12th Sept. 1855, aged 67. 

June9. At Dixfield, Exeter, Dorothy Rose, 
wife of Wm. Miles, esq., and dau. of the late 
John Rose Drewe, esq., of the Grange, Broad- 
hembury, Devon. 

Aged 46, Samuel King Scott, esq., of Ger- 
man-place, Brighton. He was the son of the 
Rev. Thos. Scott, late Rector of Wappenham, 
Northants., formerly Incumbent of Gaweott, 
Bucks., and grandson of the Rev. Thos. Scott, 
Rector of Aston Sandford, in the same county. 

June 10. At Hartford, Connecticut, aged 73, 
Mrs. Sigourney, a well-known American au~ 
thoress. Her maiden name was Lydia Hunt- 
ley, and she was born September 1, 1791. 

June 12. At Trelawn Cottage, Woolston, 
near Southampton, aged 63, Mary, widow of 
William Barrett, Stuff-Commander R.N. 

June 13. At sea, on board the French mail 
steamer ‘*Cambodge,” aged 43, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Sim, R.E., Surveyor-Gen. of Ceylon, 
fourth son of the late John Sim, esq., of Coombe 
Wood, Surrey. 

At Gibraltar, of typhus fever, aged 25, Fred. 
Schack, esq., Lieut. R.A., only surviving son 
of the late Baron Schack, of Trinidad. 

June 14. At Cheltenham, aged 89, Capt. 
Gevurge R. Hillier, R.N. He entered the navy 
in 1787, on board the “‘ Alfred,’ 74, and in that 
ship served in Lord Howe’s fleet, in the action 
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of June 1, 1794, and was slightly wounded. 
In the following August he removed to the 
“Union,” 36, and tuok part in an obstinate 
fight with the Dutch squadron, Aug. 22, 1795, 
which resulted in the capture of the “ Alli- 
ance,” 36. He next served at Camperdown, 
and was made lieutenant in 1798. After parti- 
cipating with much credit in the defence of 
St. Jean d’Acre, he became, June 7, 1799, first 
lieutenant of the ‘“‘ Tigre,” 80, bearing the 
broad pendant of Sir William Sidney Smith, 
and in June, 1800, he accompanied Sir Willism 
on a visit to the Holy City. On the 8th, 13ch, 
and 2lst of March, 1801, he was attached to 
the army under General Abercromby, and on 
those occasions he conducted himself to the 
entire satisfaction of Sir Sidney, who was in 
command of the seamen on shore. At the 
close of the Egyptian campaign he was pre- 
sented with the Turkish gold medal. In March, 
1803, having quitted the “ Tigre” in the pre- 
vious September, he joined Sir W. 8. Smith, 
again as senior, on board the “ Antelope,” 50, 
stationed in the North Sea, where on May 16, 
1804, he was present in a gallant attack made 
by a British squadron upon a division of the 
enemy's flotilla passing along shore from Flush- 
ing to Ostend. He continued in the “ Ante- 
lope” until June, 1805, and was lastly em- 
ployed as a volunteer with the fireships under 
Capt. Nicholas Tomlinson, in the expedition of 
1809 to the Scheldt. He was promoted to 
commander, January 21, 1824; appointed to 
Greenw ¢: Hospital, March 16, 1841; and be- 
came captain on the retired list, May 4, 1863. 

Juels. At Torquay, aged 86, Elizabeth-Vere, 
widow of the Rev. A. Annesley, of Clifford-cham- 
bers, Gloucestershire, Cottonian Trustee of the 
British Museum. She was only dau. of George 
Booth Tyndale, esq., of Bathford, Somerset- 
shire, and sister of the late Rev. Thomas Geo. 
Tyndale, Rector of Holton, Oxfordshire. 

June 17. At Fairfield, Liverpool, aged 35, 
Rich» rd, youngest son of the ate Rev. Richard 
Ambler, of Hardwick, Salop, and Churchstoke, 
Montgome: yshire. 

In Upper Harley-street, aged 81, Francis 
Ricardo, esq. 

At West Wickham, Kent, Janet, wife of 
Capt. William Clark, R.N., of Langhaugh, 
Galashiels, N.B. 

June 18. In Cheyne-walk, aged 52, George 
Wingrove Cooke, esq., one of the Copyhold 
and Enclosure Commissioners. Mr. Cooke was 
educated at Oxford, and became known as 
an author nearly thirty years ago, by his 
“Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.” his ‘‘ History 
of Party,” and his “Life of the First Lord 
Shaftesbury,” works » hich evince much labo- 
tious research, and more terseness of expres- 
sion than would be expected from so young 
aman. The first, especially, was assailed in 
the “ Quarterly Review,” by Mr. Croker, and 
defended by the “Edinburgh” and other 
organs of the Liberal party. In January, 
1835, Mr. Cooke was called to the Bar of the 
Middle Temple, and shortly after achieved for 
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himself an enviable position in his profession 
by several able treatises, as well as some well- 
considered tracts upon different branches of 
law reform. Of the former perhaps the best 
known are his compendium of “‘ The Law of 
Defamation ;” “A Treatise on the Law of 
Rights of Commons and Enclosures ;” another 
on the ‘‘ Law of Copyhold Enfranchisement ;’’ 
and an important work on ** The Law of Agri- 
cultural Tenancies and Leases,” all valuable 
text-books, and each comprising in a lucid and 
condensed form a complete and well-indexed 
digest of the particular branch of the law of 
which it professed to treat. Mr. Cooke was for 
twelve or thirteen years largely employed, 
under the Tithe Commutation Commission, to 
decide cases of special difficulty in various 
parts of the country, and also in adjusting dis- 
putes relative to moduses and claims to ex- 
emption, during the long period that all tithes 
throughout the kingdom were undergoing the 
process of extinction. His labour at this time 
was very great, as for many consecutive years 
he frequently held eight or ten important meet- 
ings a week, often at distant places. He how- 
ever found sufficient leisure even then to pub- 
lish very interesting narratives of his vacation 
rambles. Of these, his ‘*Conquest and Colo- 
nization of North Africa” is, perhaps, the most 
instructive and elaborate. In 1856 he gave 
a vivid description of what he saw in the 
Crimea, under the title of ‘* Inside Sebastopol.” 
In 1857 he accepted an engagement from the 
‘Times’ as its special correspondent in China, 
where he remained for upwards of a twelve- 
month, having during that period penetrated 
further than any former European into the in- 
terior of that strange land. His letters were 
collected and published, undér the title of 
‘China and Lower Bengal,’ and went rapidly 
through six successive editions. ‘‘ On two occa- 
sions Mr. Cooke offered himself unsuccessfully 
as a candidate in the Liberal interest for Col- 
chester, and once in 1861 for the borough of 
Marylebone. In the following year a Commis- 
sionership in the Copyhold and Enclosure 
Office, in the gift of tue Home Secretary, was 
offered to Mr. Cooke entirely without solicita- 
tion on his part. It is almost superfluous to 
add that a better selection could scarcely have 
been made. His colleagues, indeed, will long 
feel the loss they have sustained in the great 
experience that Mr. Wingrove Cooke possessed, 
no less than in the readiness with which his 
judicial ana nicely-balanced mind, in the many 
intricate and involved questions continually 
occurring in his department, was at once en- 
abled to grapple with the facts, and at the 
same time rarely erred in affording a solution 
to the problem submitted to him. He wrote 
with facility and fluency, and at the same time 
with marvellous terseness and accuracy. Like 
Thackeray, he seldom corrected or re-touched ; 
like him, too, he had great readiness in intro- 
ducing an apposite illustration of the views he 
was desirous of enforcing, and these illustra- 
tions often shewed a keen appreciation of 
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humour.”—(TZimes.) His death was sudden, 
from disease of the heart. 

At Llandudno, aged 44, John Best, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of the Oxford Circuit, formerly 
M.P. for Kidderminster. 

At Ramsgate, Gorey, the residence of her 
father, George A. Owen, esq., aged 26, Geor- 
gina Lucie, wife of the Rev. James Sullivan, 
Willmount, Blessington, co. Wicklow. 

At Teignmouth, aged 32, John Henry Wm. 
Fenton, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law, of Ruf- 
forth Manor, Yorkshire, and Strand-on-the- 
Green, Middlesex, grandson of late William 
Fenton, esq., of Ingreantborpe Hall, and 
Loversal, Yorkshire, and of the late John 
Clayton, esq., of Kippar, Yorkshire. 

June 19. At the Palace, Tuam, aged 64, the 
Right Hon. John Wynne, of Haslewood, Sligo. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Brigg, Lincolnshire, aged 74, Wm. Morley, 
esq. The deceased was a younger brother of 
the late John Morley, esq., of Market Rasen, 
(died Oct. 12, 1860). Mr. Morley represented 
an old Roman Catholic family that had been 
settled at Holme Hall, in the parish of Bottes- 
ford, from the fourteenth century until about 
forty years ago. Arms: Argent, a lion ram- 
pant sable, crowned or, a mullet for difference. 

At her residence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 
83, Mary Elizabeth, last surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos. Smith, Rector of Willingham, 
Lincolnshire. 

June 20, At the Queen’s Hotel, Aldershot, 
aged 20, Henry O’Brien, esq., H.M.’s 39th 
Regt., only son of Henry O’Brien, esq., of 
Douro, near Yass, New South Wales, 

At Nantes, Frances, wife of Frederic Mars, 
esq., of Thaxted, Essex. 

June 21. Killed by lightning on the Schil- 
thorn Alp, Switzerland, aged 23, the Hon. 
Alice Charlotte, wife of Capt. Arbuthnot, 14th 
Hussars, and fourth dau. of Lord Rivers. She 
was born Dec. 27, 1841, and married April 26, 
1865, and was on her wedding tour at the time 
of her death. Mr. and Mrs. Arbuthnot had 
arrived, on their excursion, at Interlachen; 
on the morning of June 21, they set out on 
horseback, accompanied by a guide, to ascend 
the Schilthorn, one of the Bernese Alps. When 
they left the village the weather was as fine as 
could be desired for such a trip. They had 
reached about half-way up the mountain, when 
they alighted and walked some distance fur- 
ther. Thesky then became clouded, but there 
was nothing in the appearance of the atmos- 
phere which gave any alarm to the guide. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, feeling a little tired, sat down to 
rest, and Mr. Arbuthnot and the guide pro- 
ceeded some distance further up the ascent, 
but never went out of sight or hearing of their 
companion. In a few minutes a furious thun- 
derstorm burst over them, and they returned 
as rapidly as they could to the spot where they 
had left Mrs. Arbuthnot : they found her dead, 
She had been struck by lightning, and killed 
instantaneously. The electric fluid struck her 
left temple, burning the hair. It then passed 
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downwards, blackening and twisting a locket 
underneath her shawl, and burning the right 
side and chest severely. There was nothing 
about Mrs. Arbuthnot’s dress to attract the 
lightning, though her husband and the guide 
carried articles of iron and steel calculated to 
do so. She was not sitting under a tree or 
near any projecting rock. According to the 
guide’s account, he saw the lightning strike 
a few yards below him and run along the 
ground towards the spot where Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was seated. 

At Shoeburyness, aged 30, Capt. A. W. A. 
Ogilvie, R.A. 

At her residence, Belgrave Lodge, Chelten- 
ham, aged 79, Anne Susannah, widow of Capt. 
Capel, H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Hawkhill, Rosemarkie, Ross-shire, Agnes, 
wife of Maj. Nicolson, late of the Bengal Army. 

At Clifton, aged 62, Sumborne S. P. Sam- 
borne, esq., of Timsbury House, near Bath. 

At Chateau Thierry, Aisne, France, aged 17, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Brook 
Bailey, Bombay Artillery. 

At Bocking, Essex, aged 84, the Rev. Thos. 
Craig, for sixty-three years minister of the 
Independent congregation at that place. He 
was son of a gentleman of the same name who 
was minister of the Associate Congregation at 
Whitby from 1789 to 1793, when he removed 
to Leeds, where he died in 1799. Mr. Craig of 
Bocking published two funeral sermons in 1815. 

June 22. At Brough Hall, Yorkshire, aged 
69, Sir William Lawson, bart. The deceased 
gentleman, who was a deputy-lieutenant of 
Yorkshire and a F.S.A., was created a baronet 
in August, 1841. He was nephew of Sir Henry 
Lawson, who died in 1834, when he inherited 
the estate of his uncle, and assumed, by royal 
license, the surname of Lawson only in lieu of 
his patronymic. He was born on May 8, 1796, 
and married October 29, 1825, Clarinda Cathe- 
rine, only dau. and heir of Dr. John Lawson, 
of York, by which lady, who died in 1861, he 
leaves issue. He is succeeded in the baronctcy 
and estates in Yorkshire, by his eldest son 
John, born Dec. 17, 1829, and married Oct. 15, 
1857, Mary Anne, dau. of Mr. Frederick Gerrad, 
of Aspull House. The late baronet received, 
in 1844, the order of Christ from Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. 

After a long illness, at the house of his 
brother-in-law (Peploe Cartwright, esq., Os- 
westry), aged 68, John Tudor, esq., Capt. R.N. 
He entered the navy March 6, 1813; passed 
his examination in 1819; and was made lieut. 
June 26, 1826, into the *‘ Britomart,” 10, Capt. 
Fred. Chamier, on the Jamaica station; whence 
he returned in a few months to England. He 
was afterwards, from March 9, 1838, until 
Sept. 1841, employed at Liverpool in ‘ Red- 
wing,” steam-vessel, Capts. Edward Chappell 
and Thomas Bevis; and for his services in 
command of the East India Company’s war- 
steamer ‘‘ Pluto” at the capture of Woosung, 
Shanghai, and Chin-Kiang-Foo, he was ad- 
vanced, Dec. 23, 1842, to commander, He had 
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since been on half-pay, and was advanced to 
capt. on the retired list June 13, 1859. “In 
1853 he was appointed agent in the north for 
the British Fishery Society, and since that 
time (with the exception of two years, when 
he was called to the appointment of divisional 
agent for the transports in the Black Sea, 
during the Crimean war), he has conducted 
the Society’s business to the entire satisfaction 
of all who came in contact with him. On 
benevolent and deserving objects the Captain 
bestowed liberally, and he was a staunch ad- 
vocate and supporter of the National Lifeboat 
Institution. During storms off this coast, 
when boats or vessels were in danger, he was 
always the first to rush to the rescue of the 
crews. When the intelligence of his death 
reached here, the flags of H.M.’s Customs 
battery, Society steamers, and vessels in har- 
bour were hoisted half-mast. Captain Tudor 
has left a widow and grown-up family.”— 
Inverness Courier. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Mary Lucas, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Meakin, B.A., for- 
merly of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
Curate of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

At Berton, near Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, 
aged 70, Margaret, widow of Captain John 
Hoskins Brown, R.N., C.B. 

At the Rectory, Compton Pauncefoot, Somer- 
set, aged 37, Louisa Frances, wife of the Rev. 
James Senior. 

At Lower Phillimore-pl., Kensington, aged 
91, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. John Firebrace, 
of Black Notley, Essex. 

At Lingfield Parsonage, Surrey, Sophia Eu- 
phemia, wife of the Rev. James Thomas. 

At St. Helena, on board the ship ‘‘ Marl- 
borough,” on her homeward voyage, aged 25, 
Lieut. Geo. Lake Harvey, H.M.’s 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, eldest son of Geo. Fredk. Harvey, 
esq., Larkfield, Surrey. 

June 23. At Uttoxeter, Julia, relict of the 
Rev. Frederic Raymond Barker, M.A., Vicar 
of Taynton, Oxfordshire, and Rector of Little 
Barrington, Gloucestershire. 

At her residence, Marlborough -hill, St. 
John’s-wood, aged 77, Amelia, youngest sister 
of the late George Cornell, esq., of H.M.’s 
Office of Woods and Forests, Whitehall. 

At Brighton, aged 13, Marion Georgina, third 
dav. of George Parbury, esq., of Caterham 
Manor, Surrey, and granddau. of the late Sir 
John Key, bart. 

June 24. In Chesham-street, the Dowager 
Lady Tyrwhitt. Her ladyship was Elizabeth 
Walwyn, dau. of John Macnamara, esq., of St. 
Christopher’s, and married in 1823 Sir Thomas 
John Tyrwhitt-Jones, bart., who died in 1839. 
The present baronet, her son, has dropped the 
name of Jones, assumed by his father. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. G. P. Erskine, 
late Paymaster 11th Hussars. He entered the 
army as ensign of the 72nd Infantry, or Duke 
of Albany’s Own Highlanders, July 11, 1834, 
and served with that regiment at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He became lieut, March 1, 1839, 
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and returned with his regiment to England in 
June, 1840. He became paymaster of the 3rd, 
or Prince of Wales’s Regt. of Dragoon Guards 
Nov. 3, 1843, and after being so employed for 
some years, he was transferred to the 11th, or 
Prince Albert’s Own Regt. of Hussars. 

At Preston, aged 54, Thomas Miller, esq., 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for Lancashire. 

At the White House, Dymock, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 91, William Thurston, esq. In that 
house he hud lived all his farming days; in 
that same house the “‘ Man of Ross” was born. 
Mr. Thurston was a veteran sportsman of the 
old school, used to the days when the horn of 
the hunter awakened the echo of the dales at 
the hour of early dawn. It was he who taught 
the late Sir Joseph Thack well to ride to hounds, 
and gave that impulse to his daring spirit which 
afterwards grew into those deeds of valour that 
obtained a nation’s thanks. And many a happy 
reminiscence of the old man can Mr. John Cam 
Thackwell, the present Master of the Ledbury 
Hounds, call to mind. O'ten in the freedom 
of after-dinner talk has Mr. Thackwell been 
heard calling back to tne old huntsman’s me- 
mory the beauty or swiftness of some favourite 
hound, the length of some well-remembered 
run when they were the only two in to witness 
the death. And not sportsmen alone will re- 
gret his death. Many an one can testify that 
“he ne’er forgot the poor.” 

Aged 71, Simon Fraser Piggott, esq., of Fitz- 
hall, Midhurst, Sussex, and of Lincoln’s Inn, 
only surviving son of the late Henry Cooke, 
esq., of Bristol. 

In hospital, at Malta, of typhoid fever, aged 
22, James Herbert F. Owen, Sub-Lieut. of 
H.M.S. “ Victoria,” flag-ship in the Mediter- 
ranean, second surviving son of Herbert Owen, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Athlone, Ireland, drowned, Robt. Preston 
Welch, esq., Capt. R.A., only son of Capt. R. 
G. Welch, R.N., of Grafton-place, Bath. 

At the Grosvenor Hotel, London, aged 48, 
William Lochiel Cameron, esq., Surgeon-Major 
Royal Horse Artillery, Bombay Army, second 
surviving son of the late Lieut.-Col. Hector 
Cameron, of Lismore, and of H.M.’s 9th Regt. 

At her residence, Hatton, Torquay, aged 81, 
Mrs. Apthorp, relict of the Rev. Frederick 
Apthorp, Rector of Gumley, Leicestershire, 
and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

In Porchester-sq., Hyde-pk., Geo, Main- 
waring, esq, late Judge of the Bengal Pre- 
sideney, E.1.C.8., and brother of the late Adm. 
Mainwaring, of Whitmore Hall, Staffordshire. 

At Wildbad, aged 45, Geo. Thomson Jacob, 
esq., of Shillingstone, Dorset, late Capt. 4th 
Dragoon Guards. 

June 25. At Hampstead, from sudden pros- 
tration, after a severe attack of congestion of 
the lungs, aged 69, the Earl of Denbigh. See 
OsiTvary. 

At Paris, aged 73, Lady John Somerset. Her 
Ladyship was Catherine Annesley, third dau. 
of Arthur first Earl of Mountnorris. She was 
born July 18, 1793, and m rried in 1814 Lord 
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Somerset, a younger son of Henry Charles, 
fifth Duke of Beaufort, who died in October 
1846. 

At Queen’s-gate, aged 44, the Hon. Mrs, 
Selwin. She was Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Lord Lyndhurst by his first mar- 
riage with Sarah, dau. of Mr. Chas, Brunsden, 
and widow of Col. Chas. Thomas. In January, 
1850, she married Mr. Hen. John Selwin, eldest 
son of Sir Jobn T. L. Selwin, bart. 

At the Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire, aged 77, 
Sarah, relict of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Monson. 

At Stanstead Mountfitchet, Essex, aged 64, 
Roger Rant, last surviving son of Wm. Lord, 
esq., formerly of Gladwyns, in the parish of 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex. 

June %. In Hugh-st., Pimlico, aged 60, 
Capt. Henry D. Philips, late R.H.A. 

At Queen’s-pk., Chester, aged 79, Margaret, 
wife of Capt. Nicholas Horsley, late 96:h Regt. 

At Greenwich, aged 21, Charlotte Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Thos. Edmund 
Geils, Madras Horse Artillery. 

In the Convent of the Sisters of Charity, Rue 
de Bac, Paris, aged 28, Harriet, second dau. of 
Wm. Plowden, esq., of Plowden. 

At Southampton, aged 45, William Francis 
Daniell, M.D., F.L.S., &c., late Staff Surgeon 
to H.M.’s forces in Jamaica, from which island 
he arrived in England last September with a 
constitution thoroughly broken up by climate. 
Dr. Daniell was well known to the scientific 
world by his indefatigable labours and re- 
searches on the climate and productions of the 
pestilential coast of Western Africa and other 
parts of the globe. He served the whole of his 
time as assistant surgeon at the settlements on 
the African coast, and obtained his promotion 
to the rank of Staff Surgeon in 1853, since 
which he had twice been employed in the 
West Indies, and accompanied the expedi- 
tionary force to China in 1860, where his en- 
thusiastic love of his favourite pursuit, botany, 
led him to make some additions to our know- 
ledge of the flora of that interesting region, 
more especialiy of a fine new species of oak, 
which may at some future day furnish timber 
for a dockyard at Hong Kong. Dr. Daniell 
was a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and was also a Fellow of the Geographical, 
Linnean, and Pharmaceutical Societies, to 
which he was a contributor of numerous 
valuable and scientific papers. He was well 
acquainted with the native languages of many 
of the African tribes, with some knowledge of 
Arabic; and in 1849 published a volume on the 
medical topography and native diseases of the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

June 27. At North Camp, Aldershot, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thos. Fox, M.D., Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Martha Gresley, dau. 
of the late Charles Fowler, esq., of Staplegrove, 
Somerset. 

June 28. At Temple-grove, Montreal, aged 
64, the Hon. John Samuel McCord, one of 
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H.M.’s Judges of the Superior Court for Lower 
Canada. 

At Danes’ Inn, St.Clements, aged 41, Ed- 
mund John Browne, esq., for several years 
sub-editor of the ‘* Morning Post.” 

At Waldersea, near March, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 28, Miss Maria Vawser, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Charles Vawser of that place. Miss Vawser’s 
death was caused by an accident on the Great 
Eastern railway. At ten minutes past 5 o’clock 
on the evening of June 27 she had occasion to 
pass over the railway at a private crossing be- 
tween the stations of Whittlesea and March; 
the driver of the earriage did not observe any- 
thing approaching ; when, however, they were 
in the act of passing across the rails, the 
carriage was struck by the engine of a train 
proceeding at nearly full speed. The female 
servant who accompanied Miss Vawser was 
killed on the spot. Miss Vawser was shock- 
ingly injured, but survived in a state of un- 
consciousness for about nine hours. The driver, 
who had got out of the carriage to open the 
gates, escaped unhurt. 

June 29. At ber residence, Stoke Newing- 
ton, aged 73, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, relict of 
Capt. John Taylor, R.N., formerly of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

At Llangunnor Vicarage, Carmarthen, Anne 
Taylor, the wife of the Rev. J. Griffith, Canon 
of St. David’s. 

Aged 23, Julia Gratiana, third dau. of the 
late Abel Jearrad, esq., and granddau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Hume Spence, R.N. 

At Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire, Charlotte Fer- 
gus, second dau. of the late Hugh Lumsden, 
esq., of Pitcaple. 

At Dawlish, Devon, aged 55, Mary Jane, 
third dau. of the late Col. Williams, of Belle 
Vue, Reading. 

June 30. At Ivy Bank, Nairn, aged 80, Anna 
Tressaud, relict of Major John Grant (Auchter- 
blair), formerly commanding the 97th Regt. 
Strathspey Highlanders. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 88, Amos Hay- 
ton, esq. He was a native of Edderside, Cum- 
berland, and had belonged to the East India 
Civil Service. 

July 1, At Powell-villa, near Weymouth, 
aged 70, Edith, wife of Baron de Lorentz. 

At Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, aged 73, Frances 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John Preston 
Reynolds, Rector of Necton, Norfolk. 

Aged 22, Mary Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Champain, of Melrose House, Ryde, 
late of H.M.’s 9th Foot, 

At Guestwick Vicarage, Norfolk, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Gilbert. 

At Hillbrook House, Castleknock, co. Dublin, 
Sarah Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Joseph 
Henry Taylor, esq., formerly of the 9th (East 
Norfolk) Regt, 

July 2. At Plymouth, Marian Lady Reay, 
widow of the Right Hon, Alexander Mackay, 
Baron Reay, of Reay, in the county of Caith- 
ness. Her ladyship was last surviving issue 
of Col. Gall, military secretary to Warren Hast- 
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ings. Lady Reay married, first, David Ross, 
esq., of Calcutta, eldest son of Lord Ankerville, 
of Ankerville, Ross-shire, Lord of Session in 
Scotland; and, secondly, in 1809, the Hon. 
Alexander Mackay, who succeeded to the 
peerage upon the death of his brother, Eric 
Lord Reay, the latter having died unmarried 
at Goldings, Hertford, July 8, 1847. Lady 
Reay leaves issue surviving by her husband 
Alexander, late Lord Reay, one son, Eric, 
present and ninth baron ; the Hon. Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, Hon. Mrs. Drever, and the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Granville Mackay. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 72, Margaret, dau. 
of the late General the Hon. G. A. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton. 

At Tyr Mab Ellis, Glamorganshire, aged 67, 
Frances, wife of Col. Hewett. 

At the Vicarage, Bromsgrove, aged 23, Wm. 
Frederick Murray, esq., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. G. W. Murray, 
M.A., Vicar of Bromsgrove. 

At Weymouth, aged. 25, James Seckerson, 
youngest son of the late Rev. James Hearn, 
Rector of Hatford, Berks. 

At her residence, Ixworth Abbey, Frances 
Felicia, widow of Rich. Norton Cartwright, esq. 

At Slough, aged 53, Robert G. Hubback, 
esq., a deputy-lieutenant for the county of 
Durham, and son of the late R. Hubback, esq., 
of Great Smeaton, Yorkshire. He married in 
January, 1834, Frances, third dau. of the late 
Lord Charles Beauchamp Kerr, second son of 
Wm. John Kerr, fifth Marquis of Lothian, 
who died, Jan. 2, 1859, aged 49. 

July 3. At Hemerdon, Plympton, aged 70, 
Vice-Adm. George Woolleombe, R.N. He en- 
tered the Navy in May, 1808, and served as 
midshipman of the ‘‘ Caledonia,” 120, in the 
attack on the French fleet in Aix Roads; of the 
“ Loire,’’ 38, and commanded her barge in the 
operations of the ‘* Potomac” and “ Patuxent ;” 
and of the “‘ Tonnant,” 80, severely wounded 
at the storming of a fort at New Orleans, and 
was gazetted in 1815, In January, 1824, he 
became acting commander of the ‘Owen 
Glendower,” 42, and served with distinction 
in the Ashantee war. He afterwards, while 
in command of the “‘ Bann,” 20, made prize 
of a vessel carrying between three and four 
hundred slaves; and in the “Victor,” 18, in 
which he was afterwards employed on the 
Irish station, he was again for some time 
senior officer at Cape Coast Castle. He be- 
came captain, July 22, 1830, retired rear- 
admiral, Sept. 27, 1855, and vice-admiral, 
Oct. 4 1862. 

At his residence, Addison-villa, Maida-vale, 
Major-Gen. Ashmore. 

At Peckham, aged 60, George Pett, esq., 
formerly of the Ordnance Department, and 
late Deputy Military Storekeeper at Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope. 

At The Firs, Horsham, Thomas Cockburn 
Colebrooke, esq. 

July 4. At his residence, Cappa Villa, Torre, 
Torquay, aged 69, Capt. Robert Mann, R.N. 
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Suddenly, at Odiham, Hants., aged 39, Wm. 
Scott, esq., M.D., son of Capt. Scott, R.N., 
of Odiham. 

At Holloway, Ann, only surviving dau. of 
the late Capt. Samuel Montague Sears, of 
H.M.’s 93rd Regt. 

At her residence, Bromley House, Bromley, 
Kent, aged 77, Violet, widow of Col. George 
Tweedy, and youngest dau. of the late John 
Veitch, esq., of Know Park, Selkirk. 

At Farraline House, Inverness-shire, aged 22, 
Elliot Wilson, esq., B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

At Turnham-green, aged 19, Evelyn Maud 
Fotherly, youngest child of the late Rev. H. J. 
Whitfeld, Vicar of Grandborough, Bucks., and 
Officiating Chaplain to the Forces at Scutari in 
1855, and granddau. of the late J. Ciarke Whit- 
feld, Mus. Doc., Cambridge. 

July 5. At Burgh Hall, Lincolnshire, Martha, 
wife of the Rev. Sir George William Craufurd, 
bart. Her ladyship was the dau. of John Hol- 
land, esq., of Carrington, Lincolnshire, and 
widow of William Cooke, esq. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-pk., aged 54, Arthur 
Stephens, esq., of Foston Hall, York, a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. for the North Riding. 

Suddenly, at Gledfield House, Ross-shire, 
John Snowdon Scott, esq., late Capt. of the 31st 
Regt., and of the York Militia. 

Sarah, the wife of George William Collen, 
esq., of the Heralds’ College. 

At Kilve Court, Somerset, aged 33, Edward 
Fownes Luttrell, esq., second son of the late 
Col. Luttrell. 

July 6. At her residence, Wilton-pl., Bel- 
gravia, Katharine Blakeney, sole surviving 
sister of Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Blakeney. 

Major Francis Blake, of Bolton-street, Picca- 
dilly. 

At Vienna, Charlotte, Baroness de Brentano, 
last surviving dau. of the late Col. Sir Thomas 
Stephen Sorell, H.M.’s Agent and Consul-Gen. 
for the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom and States 
of the Adriatic. 

In Chesham-pl., aged 69, Miss H. A. Drum- 
mond. 

At Ashford, Middlesex, Elizabeth Rebecca, 
widow of John Studholme Brownrigg, esq. 

July 7. At her residence, Chatham, aged 83, 
Elizabeth Colley, relict of the late Major Au- 
gustus Keppel Colley, R.M.L.I. 

At Liverpool, from an accident, aged 29, W. 
Gardner Bird, esq., of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, and Capt. 3rd Royal Lancashire 
Militia, eldest son of the late W. S. Bird, esq., 
of Ivyhurst, Aigburth, near Liverpool. 

At Arona, Italy, Mary Amelia, widow of 
Calverley Bewicke, esq., of Hallaton Hall, 
Leicestershire, and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. N. J. Hollingsworth, M.A., Rector of 
Boldon, Durham. 

At Spring Grove, the residence of her uncle 
(Maj.-Gen. Tremenheere), aged 21, Fanny Ca- 
milla, eldest dau. of Col. Tremenheere, C.B. 
R.E. 
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July 8. At his residence, Ballymore, co. 
Cork, aged 56, the Hon. Robert Hare, brother 
of the 2nd Earl of Listuwel. 

At East Lodge, Bedford, aged 51, Thomas 
Bather, esq., of Great Ness, Shropshire. 

Murdered at Birr, Ireland, James Henry 
Clutterbuck, esq., Lieut. 5th Fusiliers, eldest 
surviving son of the Vicar of Long Witten- 
ham, Berks. 

At Biarritz, Jane, relict of the Very Rev. 
William Henry Stacpoole, D.D., Dean of Kil- 
fenora, and of Cragbrien, co. Clare. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 55, Emma, wife 
of Samuel Strong, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Witton House, Northwich, aged 72, Eliza, 
widow of Thomas Lyon, esq., of Appleton 
Hall, Cheshire. 

Sarah, the wife of J. H. Blagrave, esq., of 
Barrow Court, Somerset. 

At Wiesbaden, on her return to England, 
Hester, the wife of the Rev. Charles Chapman, 
Rector of Acrise, Kent, and dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Mills, of Coval Hall, Essex. 

July 9. At Hever, Kent, aged 76, Capt. 
Richard Streatfeild, R.N. He entered the 
Navy, July 14, 1802 (under the auspices of his 
evusin, Sir Charles Ogle), as first-class Volun- 
teer on hoard the “‘ Alarm,’’ 32, commanded 
by the present Sir Wm. Parker, with whom 
he removed, in the following November, to 
the ‘‘ Amazon,’ 38. In that ship he brought 
the Duke of Kent home from Gibraltar, as- 
sisted at the capture of the privateers “Le 
Felix” of 16 guns and 96 men, and “ Principe 
de la Paz’ of 24 guns, 4 swivels, and 160 men, 
united in the very spirited pursuit of a French 
frigate into Toulon, accompanied Lord Nelson 
to the West Indies and back in the pursuit of 
the combined squadrons of France and Spain, 
and took part, March 13, 1806, in a long run- 
ning-fight, which terminated in the surrender 
to the “‘ London,” 98, and the ‘ Amazon,’’ 
whose loss extended to four men killed and 
five wounded, of the ‘* Marengo,” 80, bearing 
the flag of Rear-Adm. Linois, and 40-gun fri- 
gate ‘‘ Belle Poule.’”? He was also employed 
in active co-oper2tion with the patriots on the 
coast of Spain. On Oct. 22, 1808, he joined 
the “Tigre,” 74, Capt. B. Hallowell, in the 
Mediterranean, where he was nominated, 
March 5, 1809, Acting-Lieut. of the “ Mi- 
norea,’”’? 18. In the latter vessel, to which he 
was confirmed July 19 following, he continued 
employed, until July, 1811, nearly the whole 
time as senior lieutenant. His next and last 
appointments were, Nov. 8, 1811, and Jan. 29, 
1812, to the “ Christian VII.,” 80, and as first- 
lieut. to the “‘ Impregnable,”’ 98, bearing the 
flags on the Home Station of Admirals W. 
Young and H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence. He 
was promoted to commander May 26, 1814, 
but did not leave the “‘Impregnable” until 
after that ship had brought over the allied 
sovereigns. The Ist of July, 1851, he was 
advanced to captain on the retired list. 

At Birkenhead, Cheshire, Capt. Winter Lake, 
youngest son of the late Sir James Lake, bart. 
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At Preston Hall, co. Durham, aged 35, 
Henry, second son of Harshall Fowler, esq. 

At Twickenham, Isabella, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. W. F. Stephens, H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry. 

July 10. At Plymouth, Comm. James Blair 
Grove, R.N. He had served in the last Arctic 
expedition under Sir E. Belcher. 

At the residence of her uncle (George Wood- 
house, esq., Albury, Surrey), aged 31, Alice 
Marion, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
John Race Godfrey. 

July 11. At West Bay, North Berwick, N.B., 
Capt. R. Burdon Cotgrave, R.N. He entered the 
Navy March 1, 1808, as midshipman, on board 
the “ Pincher,”? gun-brig, commanded by his 
brother-in-law, Lieut. Sam. Burgess; and in 
July, 1809, assisted in taking the batteries of 
Cuxhaven and Gessendorf. He, in 1812, en- 
tered the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth ; 
and, on leaving that institution in September, 
1815, proceeded to the West Indies on board 
the “ Tigris,” 36, Capt. R. Henderson. From 
Dec. 5, 1817, the date of his passing, until 
June, 1822, he was very actively employed in 
the suppression of smuggling and slavery on 
the Home and African stations. He then 
joined the “ Bann,” 20, Capt. Chas. Phillips ; 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant Aug. 
29 following; and until Dec. 1825, he was 
very constantly employed either in raising 
men for the coast blockade, or in cruising for 
the protection of the revenue, with the “‘ An- 
telope” cutter, tender to the ‘“ Ramillies,” 
under his orders. He next served in the 
Coastguard .from May 14, 1936, until the 
spring of 1842; and was promoted to com- 
mander on the retired list Oct. 1, 1860. 

At Residentiary Houses, St. Paul’s, aged 13, 
Walter John, son of the Rev. J. A. L. Airey, 
M.A., of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, London. 

At Eastleigh Lodge, Warminster, aged 86, 
Emma Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Walter 
J. Kerrich, Rector of Paulerspury, Northants. 

At Torquay, aged 21, Isabella Susan, second 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Bell Christian. 

July 12. At his residence, Undercliffe, near 
Sunderland, aged 69, James Allison, esq., J.P. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 73, Harriett, 
widow of the Rev. Wm. Price, formerly Rector 
of Coln St. Dennis, Gloucestershire, and Farn- 
borough, Berks. 

At Packolet, Ballyardie, in consequence of 
an accident which occurred with his gun on 
June 28, aged 12, Rawdon Charles, second son 
of Licut.-Gen. Chesney. R.A. 

At Dublin, aged 71, Loftus A. Bryan, esq., 
of Upton, co. Wexford. 

At Helmdon, Northants., Mary Ann, widow 
of the Rev. Pryce Jones. 

July 13. At Montrose, James Smith, esq., 
Surgeon R.N. 

At Woolley Hall, Maidenhead, Mary, widow 
of John Fort, esq., of Reed Hall, Lancashire, 
formerly M.P. for Clitheroe. 

July 14.. Aged 83, Richard Toulmin North, 
esq., of Thurland Castle, Lancashire, late of 
the Coldstream Guards. 
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At Kensington, Mrs. M. J. Chalmers, widow 
of James Chalmers, esq., E.1.C.S., and eldest 
dau. of the late Col. J. F. Des Barres, Lieut.- 
Governor of Prince Edward’s Island. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 65, Elizabeth 
Taylor, widow of Alexander Trotter, esq., 
Assistant-Commissary- General. 

At his residence, Kennington-terrace, Vaux- 
hall, aged 86, Benjamin Gompertz, esq., 
F.R.S., &c, ‘This gentleman,’ says the 
* Atheneum,” ‘‘ was the actuary of the Al- 
liance Life Office from its first formation until 
his retirement from active life. He was one 
of a family of several brothers, one of whom 
had a remarkable peculiarity of faith and prac- 
tice both. Lewis Gompertz maintained in 
several publications that it was unlawful, not 
merely to kill an animal, but to use it in any 
manner which was not directly for the benefit 
of the animal itself. He could wear cloth, be- 
cause shearing the sheep is for the good of the 
animal; but he could not eat mutton. He 
could not ride in a hackney coach; and he 
always maintained—and this long before rail- 
roads had been thought of—that machinery 
and motive powers might be made perfectly 
adequate to our wants. He lived to see the 
abolition of stage-coaches, a fair instalment 
of his theory and bis prediction. Benjamin 
Gompertz turned his attention to mathe- 
matics, and his different memoirs in the 
‘Phil. Transactions’ and elsewhere shew 
deep thought and decided originality. But 
two circumstances especially invite the atten- 
tion of the biographer. Twenty-four years 
ago we reprinted a memoir of one who was 
therein called ‘the last of the learned Anti- 
Newtonians’— William Frend. Benjamin 
Gompertz was, in a certain sense, ‘the last 
of the learned Newtonians.’ He was the last 
who adhered to the old language of fluxions, 
which has been obsolete in the English mathe- 
matical world for nearly half a century. His 
refusal to change his language was dictated by 
respect for the memory of Newton. It is a 
coincidence that Frend and Gompertz were 
both actuaries, and of the time when actuaries 
were not trained to the profession, but were 
stray mathematicians caught from the outer 
world, as wanted. In this way they were the 
principes, the one of the Rock, the other of 
the Alliance. But the point on which the 
lasting reputation of Mr. Gompertz depends is 
his discovery of a mathematical law of human 
mortality, which embodies what may be called 
a physiological principle. It bears the follow- 
ing expression—that vitality, or the power to 
oppose death, loses equal proportions in equal 
times. Had this principle been propounded in 
the day of Newton, vitality would have been 
made a thing of, like attraction. We cannot 
here dwell on this subject: it is enough to in- 
dicate the theory which will give the name of 
Gompertz a permanent hold on the history of 
thg subject to which his professional life was 
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devoted. The theory was published in 1825, 
in the ‘ Phil. Transactions ;’ and an extension 
of it, the last work of the author, was recently 
published in the same series. Mr. Gompertz 
had long been in feeble health, though un- 
affected in mind: he sank at last under 
paralysis.” 

July 15. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 82, 
Martha, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Kirby, R.A., 
formerly of Claydon, Suffolk. ~ 

Aged 81, Jas. Malden, esq., of Dengie Hall, 
Essex. 

At Abbey Mount, Tavistock, aged 66, Gervas 
King Holmes, esq., J.P. for Devon. 

At Craven Lodge, Halifax, aged 29, Lieut. R. 
A. Emmet, 92nd Gordon Highlanders, second 
son of G. N. Emmet, esq., of Kensington-park- 
gardens. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 79, Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Thos. Slack, esq., of Braywick- 
lodge, Berks. 

At Dimlands, Glamorganshire, aged 17, 
Blanch Elinor, dau. of John Whitlock and 
Mary Jane Nicholl-Carne, of St. Donat’s Castle, 
in the same county. 

At Greensted-green, Essex, aged 31, Char- 
lotte Ellen, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Browne, 
and eldest dau. of J. H. Todd, esq., of Win- 
chester. 

At Clapham-pk., aged 10, Mary Lillias, second 
dau. of the Rev. Forster G. Simpson, Rector of 
Shotley. 

July 16. At Elmhurst, near Glastonbury, 
aged 62, Henry Gibbon Graham, esq., late 
Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, Madras 
Army. 

At Trawscoed, Radnorshire, aged 83, Dame 
Frances Martha, relict of Sir Edward Vaughan 
Colt, bart. 

At Southwell, Mrs. Browne, widow of the 
Ven. T. H. Browne, Archdeacon of Ely. 

July 17. In London, Augusta Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Sir Gregory Lewin. 

At Ashleigh, Addiscombe, aged 19, Robert 
Beadon, second son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Beadon Buller, M.A., Vicar of Over Stowey 
and Middlezoy, Somerset. 

July 18, At Filey, Henry Barnard, second 
son of the Rev. Henry Foord, late Rector of 
Foxholes, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

July 19. At Kensington, Marion, dau. of 
the late Martin Tracy, esq., and great grand- 
dau. of the Hon. Robert Tracy. 

At Lydd, Kent, aged 37, Louisa Katharine, 
eldest dau. of the late D. Denne, esq., of Lydd. 

July 2. In Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq., 
aged 64, Edward Markham, esq., last sur- 
viving son of the late Very Rev. George Mark- 
ham, D.D., Dean of York. 

At Windsor, Victoria, wife of Capt. Brand, 
Coldstream Guards, 

Suddenly, Clara, wife of Chas. Joseph Carttar, 
esq., of Greenwich, Coroner of Kent, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Waite, Rector of Great 
Chart, Kent. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
> in 10n 
REGISTRARS Statute} in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. || June | July | July | July 








24, 1, 9 » 
1865. | 1865. | 1865. | 1865. 


. | 


° ° ° 
Mean Temperature Sate te - || 611 | 595 | 661 | 61°4 








iend@m. . 3 ss 78029 |28038989 || 1359 | 1455 1536" 1392 








1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 224 | 245 | 263 201 

7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 804 | 342) 3875 | 341 

12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 198 | 199 | 209); 1738 

20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 265 | 332} 298 | 321 

26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 || 368 | 337) 391 | 356 
| 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
— ; " : = ; 
Week ending |,5 3 & 3s ge 3° BE 3 8 s 3 
Saturday, 5 as os sloslo el & g 3 a 
ao) WE 5|°8 |*5s = 
June 24 .| 769; 195] 189] 179] 27 | 13859 | 1022; 927 | 1949 
July 1 .| 835} 190| 209] 173} 38 | 1455 | 1004 | 965 | 1969 
ie 8 .| 959| 161] 195] 176 | 29 | 1536 | 1005 | 988 | 1993 
» 15 .{ 860/ 160} 190; 152) 30/| 1392 | 984] 944 1928 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, July 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. dad. 
Wheat ...2,814 ... 46 O| Oats ... — .. O O| Beans .. — ... 0 0 
Barley .. — ... 0 O| Rye .. — 0 O|Peas .. — .. 0 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 20. 
Hay, 4/. 4s. to 51. 10s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, 57. 10s. to 61. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. Head of Cattle at Market, Juny 20. 

| __ eer error 48. 10d. to 58. 4d. | Beasts .......ccccscssccccccsescescesees 1,280 
on centey ap Ce ee pee eres eee 230 
.. eRe 4s. 8d.to5s. 4d. | Sheep and Lambs.............++ «.- 9,890 
idsicad <cisasoncnarste 4e. Od. to 40. 10d. | Calves.......cccccccccccccccccccovcccces 1,108 
Lamb ....... sasessosuaned Re. BE. 00: Fes BR | Digs cscnconsetesesadacssovsiesoussins 100 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—(By the Carcase.) 
BE spe coraceninenaceanae 4s. 2d.to Ss. Od. | Pork ............cceceeess 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d- 
Rare! 4s. 8d.to5s. 8d. | Lamb...........cccceceeee 5s. 8d. to 6s. 6d. 
ME ietcsiacccssacadedie’ 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Juty 21. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. 9d. to 19s. 9d. Other sorts, 17s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From June 24 to July 23, inclusive. 
Thermometer.|Barom. 
a4 





§/¢|$z 
Weather. -) 
A 


| Day of 
Month. 





— 
: 
® 


fair, cloudy 
cloudy, fair 
do. 








+SBSSERE 


DBIAIAP Ode 


20 ava 
do. rain 


— 


fr. cldy. sl. rn. 
. cly.thun.|t.rn. 
. 75 bh slight rn. ; 
’ — eldy. sl. rn. L eldy. hy. shrs. 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Bank Ex. Bills. India 
Stock. £1,000. Stock. 





249 —_————-| Shut 
247 2. 5 pm. 
249 
247 par 4 pm. 
par 4 pm. 

















S38 








par 4 pm. 
1. 4 pm. 














4 pm. 
par 

4 pm. 

4 pm. 
3. 4 pm. 

4 pm. 
1, 4 pm. 

4 pm. 





WIG MP woe 

















248 
246 par 3 pm. 
248 par 4 pm. 
246 par 4 pm. 
——| 2.4pm. 














248 
247 par 





ois Goins cohss dle Golem coke coker cohen cake coke ankce Rah woh aon gohan ack ako ta dh cob 
GOIN: Gofsa Gohna HO Gof Go Ele Gok GUN soln Gokee Op woh cok coher coker Gok Goke2 Ba sm cope 
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